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PREFACE. 



The following pamphlet was written under peculiar circumstan- 
ces, which should be understood by those who may have the pa- 
tience to read it They will then be ready to make due allow- 
ance for its want of artistic arrangement, and for some of the other 
imperfections. They will see that my own course of conduct 
with regard to the Prison Discipline Society has not been guided 
by any feeling of hostility toward it, or any sentiment inconsis- 
tent with kindness to its Secretary. They will find, moreover, 
what they never have been able to find in the Reports of our 
Boston Prison Discipline Society, a discussion of the merits and 
advantages of the Pennsylvania system of Prison Discipline. 

I have been a member of the Boston Society during many 
years. For a long time I supposed that perfect reliance could be 
placed upon the statements and opinions put forth in its Reports ; 
consequently, I was a believer in the great superiority of the Au- 
burn system of Prison Discipline. But several causes led me to 
doubt whether I was following a sure guide. The spirit of our 
Reports was so partial, the praises of the Auburn system were so 
warm, and the censure of the Pennsylvania prisons was so se- 
vere, that one could not help suspecting the existence of violent 
party feeling. It seemed most extraordinary that so many wise 
and good men in a sister State should uphold a system of which 
not one word of praise could ever be found in our Reports. A 
personal inspection of the principal prisons in the United States, 
and reflection upon the subject, afterwards convinced me that very 
little reliance could be placed upon those Reports, either for facts 
or doctrines. 



My attention being once called to the subject, ita vast impor- 
tance soon became apparent. The number of human beings 
yearly committed Xo prison in civilized countries is so vast that its 
statement would appear incredible to any but legal gentlemen, 
I Thousands of these are very young ; thousands are women ; tens 
f and hundreds of thousands are arrested, for the first time, by the 
I hand of justice, in their career of crime, and their temporal and 
' spiritual welfare must depend very much upon whether that justice 
, is tempered with mercy and guided by wisdom, or meted out in 
the spirit which demands an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 
In many Christian and civilized communities, even of our own 
country, the prison is the first and only school provided by gov- 
ernment which thousands of its hapless subjects ever enter ;' how 
important, then, is the question, whether it is a school of virtue or 
a school of vice ! 
It When a government seizes upon a person, especially if he be 
young, and deprives him of all liberty of action, it assumes at once 
the offices, and incurs the responsibilities, of a parent and guardian. 
How fearful, then, is the thought, that many governments dp, in 
fact, administer their trust in such wise as would condemn an 
individual parent to infamy ! The dungeon, the fetter, and the 
scaffold arc their common awards, and their tender mercy is only 
to prolong the bodily existence of their victims, by herding them 
together in loathsome dens, where is engendered an atmosphere 
of crime and depravity which extinguishes the life of the soul ; 
and all this without any view to the good of the prisoner. 

In those countries where the citizens have no part or lot in the 
government, they may wash their hands of this wrong ; but hero, 
where we boast that our rulers are our servants, and their acls the 
expression of our will, how shall we answer for the treatment of 
our fallen brothers I for, even here, many prisons are moral pest- 
houses, and the best are conducted mainly with a view to getting 
the greatest amount Of work out of the convicts. There is not a 
prison in this wide land where any thing like sufficient provision is 
made for the mora! and religious instruction and training of those 
whom the law forcibly holds under its guardianship. There is not 
a prison where their capacities for improvement and reformation 
are duly cultivated ; not one where wrong is not done to their 
spiritual natures. I became convinced of this by observation and 
reflection, notwithstanding the flattering unction administered to 



our Society by its Secretary, that in the Auburn prison, which he 
recommended as a model, every thing was done which could with 
propriety be done for the prisoner. 

Finding that the system and the prisons which our Reports so 
warmly advocated and highly lauded fell far short of what the 
prisoner needed and had a right to demand, I examined those 
which it so unsparingly denounced, and could not resist the con- 
clusion, that they were more sound in principle and more humane 
in practice. I wished to induce others to examine the subject ; but 
the bitter partisan spirit in which the Reports of our Society were 
written forbade the hope of seeing upon its pages (and there was 
no other publication of the kind in New England) any arguments 
or any facts which went to show the superiority of the Pennsylva- 
nia over the Auburn system, or which would even show the former 
to be worthy of any consideration. 

I conscientiously believed that those Reports were upholding the 
worst system, thereby standing in the way of improvement, and 
working evil to the cause of Prison Reform. I was then a 
member of the Massachusetts legislature, and when the bill came 
up, in 1843, for making the usual grant for the purchase and dis- 
tribution of the Annual Reports of our Society, I used all the in- 
fluence I could exert to oppose it. The bill did not pass. This 
was construed into an act of hostility, on my part, to the Society ; 
but, in truth, I did not love the Society less, — I only loved the 
good of the prisoner more ; my sole motive was to prevent the 
spread of error. I did not wish the broad seal of the State to be 
used to give currency to false doctrines. I did not wish to vote 
away the public money to be used for carrying on a pamphlet war 
upon what I began to think was the best system of Prison Disci- 
pline then in operation. * 

I afterwards strove in various ways to awaken some interest in 
the subject, and to bring the merits of the Pennsylvania- system be- 
fore the public. At that time I had no personal acquaintance with 
a single individual connected with the government of the Pennsylva- 
nia prisons, but I knew them to be gentlemen high in the opinion 
of „their community, and I thought that they and their labors had 
been misrepresented in our Reports. I thought that the course 
which our Society had been led by the Secretary to adopt was un- 
courteous and unjust, and I so expressed myself to him repeatedly. 
Still the same conduct was pursued, and, previously to the last an- 



nual meeling, the Secretary went about charging the Directors of 
the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania with wilful misrepresen- 
tation. At the annual meeting, in May, 1845, this charge was 
publicly and solemnly brought before a thronged audience, with 
the aggravating addition, that the wilful misrepresentation was 
made for the purpose of upholding a system of cruelty. If this 
charge came not immediately from the Secretary, it was not de- 
nied that it was made at his instance, and in reliance upon his rep- 
resentations. The gentleman who made it is neither unkind nor 
un courteous. 

After an animated discussion, a resolution was offered for the ap- 
pointment of a committee, " with instructions to inquire whether 
any modifications of the Secretary's Report were necessary, pre- 
vious to its publication ; and that the same committee be author- 
ized in the name of the Society to request permission lo examine 
the Philadelphia and other prisons, and to incorporate a report of 
their proceedings in the Annual Report of this Society." The res- 
olution was adopted hy the Society, and a committee appointed, of 
which I was chairman. The object of the resolution was not only 
to bring the whole subject before the Society, but also to pass in 
review the Reports of the Secretary, to examine their partisan 
character, and their unfairness to the Pennsylvania system ; and 
in performing their duty, the committee could not avoid a sort of 
verdict upon his official conduct. Nevertheless, lo my surprise, ho 
was not only placed upon the committee, but persisted in attend- 
ing its deliberations, and by hia vote made the Report whicli I 
drew up a minority report. 

That Report was written in the spirit of independent criticism, 
and therefore seemed very severe ; it treated the Reports of our 
Society precisely as though they had been the Reports of a society 
in some distant part of the world ; it did not question the motives 
of our Secretary, but it did review his official conduct, make ques- 
tion of his judgment, criticize his statements, and disprove his 
conclusions. The majority of the committee) consisting of Mr. 
Dwight, the Secretary, Mr. Eliot, the Treasurer, and Messrs. Big- 
elow and Chanuing, not only disapproved the draught of the Re- 
port, but pronounced it unjust to the Secretary and suicidal to the 
Society. I was willing to have every line of that Report submit- 
ted to the severest scrutiny ; I still maintain that it was just and 
true in every particular ; nevertheless, as I wished to have a Re- 
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port in which the majority of the committee would agree, I con- 
sented to prepare a new one, and to confine myself as much as 
possible to the general merits of the great questions at issue. 

When the second draught of a Report was submitted to the 
committee, it found but little more favor at the hands of the 
majority than the first had. It was in vain that we of the minority 
urged that we alone should be held responsible for its statements, 
and requested that it might be published. A counter Report had 
been prepared by Dr. Charming, and approved by the majority, and 
it was maintained that a minority report had no legal existence. 

We would gladly have had both Reports spread upon the pages 
of the Society's Journal, but the Secretary insisted that there was 
no authority to do this; — that the words of the resolution (by 
which the committee was created), " to incorporate the result' of 
their proceedings with the Annual Report of the Society," did not 
mean to print with the Annual Report. 

I had very good reason to suppose that such was the meaning, 
having prepared the resolution myself, but was overruled. The 
year passed away without our being able to procure the publication 
of our Report, and at last the whole matter came before the Society 
at a business meeting in May, 1846, and it was 

" Voted, that the Reports of the majority and minority of the 
committee be referred to the Board of Managers, with directions 
to cause them to be printed as soon as the funds necessary for the 
purpose are placed at their disposal." 

At the business meeting of the Society, May 25, 1846, Mr. Sum- 
ner offered the following resolution : — 

" Voted) that the Reports of the committees appointed at the last 
annual meeting, now on file, be taken from the file, and incor- 
porated with the Annual Report of the Society, in pursuance of 
the vote of the Society under which the committee acted." 

This was sustained by only one vote besides that of the mover, 
and was negatived, 8 to 2. 

Thus it was determined that our statements and opinions favora- 
ble to the Pennsylvania system should not have the advantage of 
appearing in the Annual Report, which teemed with those adverse 
to it. 

Moreover, I was forced to conclude that the vote to print our 
Report whenever the necessary funds were procured was equiva- 
lent to a decision not to print at all, because the income of the 



Society is large, because there is money enough to print much 
matter about lunatic asylums and other subjects foreign to the 
strict business of the Society, and because, whenever the Secretary 
appeals to the Society for any favorite measure of his own, the 
money is always forthcoming. 

I was further confirmed in the opinion, that it was not desired to 
give publicity to any opinions adverse to those of the Secretary, by 
the extraordinary course pursued by that officer at the late annual 
meeting. All the attempts of my friends and myself to obtain a fair 
hearing for the merits of the Pennsylvania system through the 
pages of our Journal having been defeated by action and by inac- 
tion, it was supposed we might make ourselves beard at the public 
anniversary meeting. On the day before the anniversary, there- 
fore, the Society, at its business meeting, consisting of ten persons 
only, upon motion of Mr. Nathaniel Willis, 

Voted, that it was not expedient to discuss the subject at ihe 
anniversary meeting. 

Notwithstanding this vote, Mr. Sumner obtained the floor at the 
annual meeting, and proceeded to speak, when the Secretary tried 
to stop him, and cried out, " Mr. President, the annual meeting was 
interrupted in this manner last year; there are gentlemen present 
who are invited by the Committee of Arrangements to address 

us "* But here he was silenced by Dr. Wayland, the presiding 

officer, who maintained Mr. Sumner's right to the floor. He pro- 
ceeded to show how the Reports of the Society had lost the confi- 
dence of the friends of Prison Discipline abroad by their partisan 
character, and urged the Society to come back to its proper ground 
of neutrality, and to admit free discussions of all systems. 

Nevertheless, the anniversary passed over, and no vote was 
taken to explain or apologize for the rudeness to the Direclors of 
the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania ; and no resolution was 
adopted for admitting full discussion upon the pages of the Society's 
publications. Mr. Charles Sumner did, indeed, succeed in procur- 
ing the appointment of a new committee with precisely the same 
powers and objects as that of the last year ; — that is, a committee 

* Tba editor of the " Law Reporter," commenting upon this remarkable 
fragment of a speech, says it would Beam that the nddrcBaea nt the public 
meetings o( this Society are all cut and dried beforehand, a Tact that might ai 
well havo been kept hack, under the D il C Wt anow, lor the credit of all con- 
cerned. — Ijiib Rtporter, July, 18*6, p. 98, 



was appointed in May, 1846, to do what the committee of 1845 
had not done acceptably. The composition of this committee is 
remarkable in several respects. 

First, parliamentary usage required that Mr. Charles Sumner, 
who moved the resolution, should be chairman ; but, instead of that, 
Mr. Bradford Sumner, one of the warmest of the Secretary's party, 
was put at the head of the committee. 

Next, parliamentary usage required that a majority of the com- 
mittee should be composed of persons known to be favorable to the 
object of the resolution; but, instead of that, the majority were 
known to be unfavorable. 

Further, not only parliamentary usage, but common impartiality, 
indicated that the Secretary, whose official management was called 
in question, should not be on the committee ; but nevertheless he 
was placed there.* 

It appeared to me, that, after such inaction and one-sided action, I 
was justified in concluding that those who managed the Society 
would never allow the merits of the Pennsylvania system to be set 
forth upon the pages of its Reports. It seemed that I was mistaken 
in supposing that the Society ought not to be the pledged advocate 
of any system, but should set forth all that was good in each one ; 
for it had been pledged by a formal vote to uphold the Auburn sys- 
tem ; it had opened the pages of its Reports to all that could be said 
against the Pennsylvania system ; and it had virtually refused to 
print my Report, which contained what could be said in favor of 
that system. Therefore, believing that Report to contain many truths 
which would be new and useful to the Society, Messrs. Charles Sum- 
ner, Horace Mann, and myself, resolved to print it ourselves. 

I accordingly applied to the Secretary for the manuscript ; when, 
to my utter astonishment, I was told, in a written communication, 
that I should not have it 

This extraordinary refusal to print the document, or to let us 
print it, placed us in an unpleasant dilemma ; I had no copy of it, 
— and the only alternative seemed to be, to give up the thought of 
publishing it, or to bring an action at law for the recovery of what 
I considered to be my property. After several attempts to over- 



* I have not the slightest suspicion of any intentional unfairness on the 
part of the President, who made the appointments. 

6 • 



come the difficulty, it was decided to let me have a copy of my 

I then learned the reason of the refusal to give up the original, 
and, even if I were not sustained by the high character of Messrs. 
Mann [and Sumner, who were associated with me, I should not 
hesitate to make it public. It was the fear and belief avowed by 
the Secretary, that we should remove the objectionable parts of the 
manuscript, and then print it as the document which the Society 
refused to print ; thus attempting to throw odium upon the Society 
by a mean and dastardly trick. I did not for a moment feel that 
any disgrace attached to me from being so suspected ; I hope none 
may ever attach to me from unjustly suspecting others. 

Having at last got possession of a copy of my manuscript, 1 
caused it to be printed, and it would have been published before, 
had it not been for the absence of the Secretary from the country. 
He is about to return, and can take what notice of it he sees fit. 

As my Report was never accepted by the Managers of the 
Society, and as my manuscript was not in such a state as to go 
to press without careful revision, I was perhaps not obliged to print 
from it literatim. 

That manuscript was hastily written, amid other cares and duties. 
I expected, of course, to revise and correct it as it went through 
the press. I should have materially altered many forms of expres- 
sion. I should have tried to condense, simplify, and improve its 
style ; every man who writes a report under such circumstances 
has a right so to do. 

But, in view of the peculiar circumstances of the case, I have 
chosen to forego those advantages. The copy of my original 
manuscript which the Secretary sent to me was badly made, 
but the printers have followed it except where a slight change was 
necessary for making the sense clear. The form of a few expres- 
sions has been modified, and two or three immaterial sentences 
have been added for greater perspicuity. 

The only material alteration has been the omission of a sentence 
or two respecting the Secretary, and the final resolution which 
was proposed ; they expressed what was my conscientious belief 
at the time they were written ; their existence in the original cer- 
lainly could have formed no objection to its publication. In all 
other respects, what follows is in form and substance the document 
which 1 wrote in discharge of a duty imposed by the Society. 



XI 

It will be seen that the Report does not assume that the prisons 
of Pennsylvania are perfect, or that they are even the best in the 
world ; it merely compares the two great systems now before the 
country, usually known as the Auburn System and the Pennsylva- 
nia System, and shows the vast superiority of the latter. 

If the hope (humbly entertained), that it may in some way pro- 
mote the improvement of prisons and the good of prisoners, should 
be gratified, my object will be fully obtained. 

For obvious reasons, I wished it to appear where it would have 
been in place, in the Annual Report of the Society ; but since that 
cannot be, I oner it to the friends of Prison Discipline with all its 
imperfections on its head. I would fain give to it all the favor 
which it may deserve, by stating that my colleagues, Messrs. 
Horace Mann and Charles Sumner, who examined the subject 
carefully, did and do still concur with the doctrines and statements 
which it contains. 

S. G. HOWE. 



REPORT. 



To the Members of the Prison Discipline Society. 
Gentlemen : — 

It will be remembered that at the last annual meeting the 
Secretary offered, as usual, a manuscript to be adopted as 
the Report of the Society, and read from it certain extracts. 

Such was the tenor of these extracts, that a public discus* 
sion ensued, in which the Pennsylvania system of prison! 
discipline was denounced as an inhuman system supported \ 
by misrepresentation. Some gentlemen protested against 
the severity of the denunciation ; upon which, the last Re- 
port of the Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia was pro- 
duced, and appealed to as a proof that the Directors of that 
prison had intentionally misrepresented facts to support 
their system. Subsequently to this unpleasant scene, the 
following resolution was adopted : — 

" Resolved, That the manuscript [of the Secretary] be 
committed to a committee, with instructions to inquire 
whether any modification of the same be necessary previous 
to its publication ; and that the committee be authorized, in 
the name of the Society, to request permission to examine 
the Philadelphia and other prisons, and to incorporate a re- 
port of their proceedings in the Annual Report of the So- 
ciety." * 

* The committee consisted of S. G. Howe, S. A. Eliot, Charles Sum- 
ner, Horace Mann, Walter Channing, Louis D wight, the Secretary of the 
Society, and G. T. Bigelow, by whom the charge was made, all of Bos- 
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The committee so appointed, after having had the sub- 
ject many months under consideration, report as follows. 

In pursuance of the Resolution, they first examined 
the manuscript Report submitted by the Secretary. Sec- 
ond, they endeavoured to ascertain whether there was 
any ground for the grave charge against the Directors of 
the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. In making 
these inquiries, and in considering the proper modifications 
of the Report of the Secretary, they were led, in the third 
place, to a review of the course of the Society, and to en- 
deavour to set forth some of the considerations suggested 
by their visit to the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, 
and by other researches, in favor of the system which has 
been the subject of such severe animadversion. 

I. In fulfilment of the first part of the duty, we have 
read the manuscript of the Secretary, and suggested such 
modification of its language as would diminish the asperity 
of its remarks respecting the Philadelphia prison, without, 
however, interposing so far as to assume any responsibility 
for the statements or opinions, because that, after all, must 
rest upon the Secretary. 

II. With regard to the second part of our labors, — the 
examination of the charge of intentional misrepresentation 
on the part of the Directors of the Eastern Penitentiary, — 
we hesitate not to say that it arose from misapprehension, 
and is groundless. We believe those persons to be disin- 
terested and honorable gentlemen, and worthy fellow-labor- 
ers of the worthiest men who have ever labored for the 
common cause of prison discipline in New England. 

It is, indeed, to be regretted that their last Annual Report 
contained some loose and unexplained statements ; and it is 
not surprising that persons who had not read their Report 
of 1844, and did not understand how their tables of recom- 
mittals are made up, should have been perplexed and mis- 
led by reading them. But it is equally to be regretted that 

ton, and Judge Edmonds of New York, who, however, has never acted 
with the committee. 



a more charitable spirit did not pervade the criticisms so 
publicly made, and that those who intended to bring the 
charge of misrepresentation had not first written to Phila- 
delphia for an explanation. 

The charge, as we said, arose from a misunderstanding ; 
the existence of which shows how important it is that those 
who write or speak publicly about prison discipline should 
be familiar with all that is published upon the subject in all 
languages. It appears that a charge of falsification of the 
record respecting recommittals, similar to the one made at 
our annual meeting, was brought against the Report of the 
Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, in the Revue de Li- 
gislcUion, published in Paris, in March, 1844 ; but it was 
immediately and satisfactorily refuted by M. Moreau Chris- 
tophe, Inspector-General of Prisons in France. He gave 
precisely the same explanation which occurred to us, and 
the same which the Directors of the Penitentiary gave to 
us when we applied to them. His impartiality, and his fa- 
miliarity with the different modes of calculating recommit- 
tals, enabled him at once to see the truth.* 

It is not our duty or wish to explain or defend the Re- 
port in question, any farther than to show that the charge 
of falsehood brought against the authors of it is groundless. 
But, from whatever motive the charge was made, your 
committee are sure that the Society will be ready to do all 
in its power to atone for any wrong which may have been 
done to the character of the Directors of the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary by any proceeding at its annual meeting. It ow;es 
this not only to those gentlemen, but to its own self-re- 
spect and sense of justice.f 

* Beaumont and De Tocqueville, in their great work on the prisons of 
this country, show that they could not have so misunderstood the Phila- 
delphia Report. They say (page 72) , — "In general, those recommittals 
only, which bring back the prisoner to the prison where he was first confin- 
ed, are calculated in the United States." 

f The charge above alluded to was brought at the public annual meet- 
ing of the Society, in Park Street Church, before a vast audience. It 



III. This leads us to the third and most extensive 
part of our labors ; namely, the inquiries with regard to 
the alleged inhumanity of the Pennsylvania system, open- 
ing, as it does, a review of the course of our Society with 
regard to it. 

In pursuance of the resolution under which the Commit- 
tee was appointed, four of them visited the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary of Pennsylvania in October last, and two others 
have since inspected it. We were received with a hearty 
welcome, and treated with great kindness and hospitality. 
Every part of the prison was thrown open to us ; and we 
were permitted, and even invited, to go into the cells and 
talk alone with the prisoners. The books were offered for 
our inspection, and every question respecting committals, 
statistics of health, insanity, expense, &c, was answered 
promptly and satisfactorily. 

We found the prison in good order, and the prisoners' 
rooms, we can hardly call them cells, neat and comfort- 
able. It is known that each convict is kept in a room 
by himself, during the whole time of his imprisonment. 
These rooms, which are plastered and neatly whitewashed, 
are warmed by tubes containing hot water, and well light- 
ed by a window. Each one is provided with a neat water- 
closet, with a bed that turns up against the wall, a chair 
and table, and the loom, shoe-bench, or tools required by 
the handicraft at which the prisoner works. Some prison- 
ers add a shelf or two for books, a lookjng-glass, and other 
little articles of furniture which increase their comfort ; and 
the women, in the arrangement of their rooms, show the 

was. such as to affect not only the official, but the personal, character of 
gentlemen who at home are justly regarded as among the most virtuous 
philanthropists of the country. They have labored for years, without 
remuneration, foi the improvement of prisons; and it must have heen 
grievous to their friends to hear them accused of wilful misrepresentation 
for the purpose of upholding an inhuman system. The charge was delib- 
erately made, and reiterated ; and we regret to say that another annual 
meeting of our Society has passed over without any retraction or apology 
having been offered. 



rudiments of that taste which, when fully developed, adorns 
and beautifies the world. * 

The rooms upon the lower floor have one door opening 
into the common corridor, and another opening out into a 
small yard, to which the prisoner has access every day. 
Each yard opens into the large space between the wings of 
the building, where are extensive garden plats, cultivated by 
those convicts whose health requires much exercise in the 
open air. Some of the small yards had been cultivated 
during the summer as flower-beds; and one poor fellow 
had gathered peaches enough from a tree planted by him- 
self to enable him to send one as a present to each officer 
and each female prisoner. We mention this as a touching 
proof of the good effect of this humanizing employment. 
While this man was tending his little tree, he was culti- 
vating in his own heart feelings which bore their fruit of 
love, and deposited in it the seeds of kindlier virtues than 
had ever taken root there before. 

The prisoners were clean, and well clad, and seemed to 
have been well fed. They were quiet and respectful in 
their behaviour, and generally had the look of subdued and 
penitent men. They seemed glad to see us, especially 
when we repeated the visit, as this showed that we felt an 
interest in their condition. They conversed rationally and 
calmly, and though our interviews with some were long, 
we could not discover any feeling of bitterness against any 
one. They all wished for more society than they enjoyed, 
but all agreed that the companionship of other convicts 
would be injurious to them. 

We could not perceive any feebleness of intellect, nor any i 
peculiarity in this respect that seemed at all general. Wei 
propose to speak more at length afterward about the mor- 
tality and insanity ; but we may remark here, that the pris- 

■ ■ ■ - . . . . _ . 

* The rooms are 11 feet 9 inches long, 7 feet 6 inches wide, and 16 feet 
6 inches high in the centre of the arched ceiling ; the small yards' are 15 
feet long by 8 feet wide, surrounded by a wall 11 feet high. 



oners generally spoke of their treatment in terms of satis- 
faction, and sometimes of gratitude. In our private inter- 
views with them, they spoke of their keepers in a kindly 
spirit. 

The testimony of prisoners in favor of their keepers is 
less liable to suspicion than complaint against them, be- 
cause men so situated are more likely to affect a sense of 
wrong than a sense of gratitude ; nevertheless, the testi- 
mony is to be taken with caution, because some convicts 
will say whatever they suppose to be most agreeable to the 
visiter, or that may put their case in a good light, or what- 
ever, if repeated to their officers, may serve some particular 
purpose. After making allowance for these disturbing for- 
ces, the testimony of the prisoners in Philadelphia convinc- 
ed us that they were generally treated with great kindness. 

Some of your committee have visited several penitentia- 
ries upon the Auburn system, and have gathered from va- 
rious sources all the information they could upon the sub- 
ject of prison discipline. They have examined the Reports 
of the commissioners who have been sent to this country 
from abroad to visit our prisons ; they have carefully read 
the writings and the speeches of many eminent men who 
have recently been brought forward by the discussions in 
France, Germany, and England ; they have found that a 
vast mass of philosophical, practical, and statistical evi- 
dence has been adduced in support of the principles of the 
Pennsylvania system ; and that the current of European 
opinion is setting strongly in favor of it. 

Finding, therefore, that the result of our own examina- 
tion and reflection is confirmed by such high authority, we 
feel compelled to urge upon this Society a candid review of 
the grounds of its past course of condemnation of lliat sys- 
tem, and a prudent consideration of its future one. Our 
Society was formed for the purpose of improving prisons, 
and promoting the reformation and welfare of their unfor- 
tunate inmates. It employs an agent whose sole business 
it shoidd be to visit prisons, to collect information respect- 



ing the modes of prison discipline from all quarters, and 
to embody it in an annual report. 

The agent, or Secretary, is de facto the Society. He acts 
for it, speaks for it, and directs its whole policy. The So- 
ciety was not meant to be, and ought not to be, made an 
"Auburn System Society," as it is sometimes called in 
Europe ; nor the pledged advocate of any one system, as it 
is considered by many in this country ; but its business 
should be to gather facts which show the merits and demer- 
its of all systems, and to spread them before the public. 

The Annual Reports, nineteen in number, contain a vast 
mass of information respecting the prisons of this country, 
which is particularly valuable as showing the favorable side 
of the Auburn system. If there had been as much impar- 
tiality as there has been hearty zeal and untiring labor in 
their composition, they would have been more valuable 
still. They have been stereotyped and scattered over the 
country in great numbers, and have formed and directed 
the public opinion of New England upon the subject of 
prison discipline. We venture to say that few of the So- 
ciety read other documents upon the subject, and that 
many will be surprised by learning that the statements and 
opinions therein given are denied and controverted by not 
a few intelligent men in the United States (out of New 
England), and by an overwhelming majority of those who 
have given attention to the subject in the various countries 
of Europe. 

It is known to the Society that two rival systems of pris- 
on discipline have been presented to the world, called the 
Pennsylvania system, and the Auburn system. 

Now, although, as we shall show hereafter, the only dif- 
ference in principle between the two is that the first aims 
at entire separation of each prisoner from all his compan- I 
ions in crime, while the second stops short, and is content 
with partial separation ; nevertheless, the dispute between 
the friends of the two systems, like quarrels between rela- 
tives, has been all the warmer because the ground between 



the disputants was so narrow. This dispute waxed unduly 
warm and grew into a quarrel, in which thoughts begotten 
of bitterness were clothed in words of unkindness, hard 
names were called, bad motives were imputed, and recrimi- 
nation followed upon crimination, until the great object of 
each, the good of the prisoner, seemed in danger of being 
forgotten. One of the worst effects of this dispute is, that 
what seemed to be stubborn facts have become as pliable as 
theories; and statistics, apparently inflexible in their na- 
ture, have, like iron, been fiercely beaten upon by the ham- 
mers of the disputants, until they seem quite malleable, and 
are bent this way or that, as the last blow comes from one 
or the other party. 

We question not the motives of either party ; we trust 
that the advocates of each have tried to be honest, accord- 
ing to their respective standards ; but it is unfortunate that 
our Society, or rather its Secretary, should have taken 
either side in this controversy. It should have acted as 
umpire, and opened the pages of its Reports to the calm 
discussion of the merits and demerits of each system. 

Instead of this, the zeal and activity of the Secretary, 
supported as they have been by his official connection with 
the Society,* which enabled him to devote his whole time 
to the subject, have made him the great champion of his 
side. 

In the very first Report, published in 1826, when as yet 
the whole subject was comparatively in its infancy, he 
said, with extraordinary assurance, in speaking of a certain 
plan, — " With this plan of building, and the system of disci- 

" Our Society numbers among its members some of the most eminent 
and able men in the country, but we believe that very few, if any, of them 
take any active part in the inspection of prisons or collection of informa- 
tion. They seem to think that the wisest course is to leave the actual 
business of the Society to an able agent, to whom they pay a liberal, but 
not extravagant, salary. We believe we hazard little in saying that the 
vast majority of them form their opinions respecting the merits of prisons 
from liis Reports. 






pliae and instruction introduced at Auburn, the great evils 
of the Penitentiary system are remedied. Here, then, is ex* 
hibited, what Europe and America have' been long waiting 
to see, a Prison which may be made a model of imitation." * 
Doubtless, this seemed at the time to be plausible ; but ex* 
perience has proved it to be as unreasonable as it would be 
in our day to suppose that our railroads are the perfection of 
all modes of locomotion, and to propose them as a final 
model for the world. In the same Report the following lan- 
guage was used : — " What could with propriety be done 
for criminals which is not done at Auburn ? They axe, from 
necessity, temperate and frugal in their diet ; they are busily 
employed in some useful business from morning till night ; 
they are kept in perfect subordination, and provided richly 
with the means of knowledge and of grace, which may 
make them wise to salvation." f Again, our Report said, 
— " It is hardly necessary to add, that at Auburn there is an 
exclusion of all the positive evils of the old system, which 
arise from crowded night rooms, evil communication," foc.% 

The ground taken thus early has been maintained with 
extraordinary pertinacity ever since. 

The Philadelphia Penitentiary was then in the course of 
construction, and the Second Report of our Society set forth 
in favorable array the objections to it. 

The Third Report returned to the charge, for the twofold 
-■—■-- 

* First Report of the Boston Prison Discipline Society, 1826, p. 38. 

t Ibid., p. 37. — Those who are familiar with the history of the New 
York prisons will, when thinking of the dreadful abuses which have existed 
and do still exist in them, see how poorly the spirit of party can play the 
part of prophecy . Even at this moment the blood of a prisoner is crying from 
the ground for vengeance upon officers of Auburn, whq are awaiting trial 
for his murder, perpetrated by excessive use of the means by which he was 
" kept in perfect subordination. " The reckless and abandoned lives of the 
majority of those who have left the prison, after having so many years 
been " provided richly with the means of knowledge and of grace which 
may make them wise to salvation," form an unhappy commentary upon 
the latter part of the prediction. 

t Ibid. 
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purpose "of confirming the argument of our last Report 
against the plan of building, and the principle of prison dis- 
cipline for which it was designed, and of contributing all 
in our power to prevent the adoption of a system which we 
should so much deprecate."* 

If these remarks were intended to apply to the system of 
solitary confinement ■without labor, there would be less ob- 
jection to them ; but our Report says distinctly, — " In re- 
gard to labor, it is not yet decided whether it shall be intro- 
duced or not."f Labor was introduced, but the tone of 
our Reports has never been changed. 

To those who are familiar with the beautiful order, neat- 
ness, and perfect quiet which prevails in the Philadelphia 
Penitentiary, the following passage, which was given in our 
Third Report as the valuable remarks of a practical man, will 
sound very strangely : — " By these arrangements, the fami- 
ly of the keeper or warden is literally subjected to impris- 
onment, surrounded by impervious walls and immovable 
grates, and can only enjoy the unobstructed light of heaven 
by groping their way through a passage better fitted for an 
entrance into a subterranean catacomb than to the residence 
of a civilized and Christian farmly. Yet all this is a trifling 
matter, when compared with the horrors of a hospital with- 
in the walls of a family dwelling, where the shrieks of the 
insane and the groans of the dying are mingled with the 
yells and curses of abandoned and profligate female con- 
victs in adjacent apartments." J 

Notwithstanding all this, the Philadelphia Penitentiary 
was completed and occupied in 1829. It was organized 
upon the principle of separation of the convicts ; each pris- 
oner having a cell to himself, in which he worked by day, 
and slept by night. 

During several years, little knowledge could be gained 
about the operation of the system ; and little was said about 

* Third Annual Report, p. 43. 
f Second Report, p. 78. 
j Third Report, pp. 43, 44. 
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it in our Reports until 1834, when, in a few words, the ob- 
jections to the system were set forth without any comment. 

The Report of 1835 shows evident hostility to it ; and 
in 1836, when its friends were growing more confident of 
its success, our Secretary declared that he was " almost sick 
of the experiment ; it fails so much in health, in reforma- 
tion, in earnings, and in moral and religious instruction.' ' * 

In 1838, as though to wed this Society for ever to our 
system, the following resolution was offered at the annual 
meeting, and passed : — " Resolved, That this Society de- 
rives great encouragement to perseverance, in its efforts to in- 
troduce the system it has uniformly recommended, by the 
facts which experience has developed in relation to Prison 
discipline." f Ever since that vote, our Reports have la- 
bored to set forth the advantages of the Auburn system, 
and the disadvantages of the Pennsylvania system, and, 
unfortunately, it has been done in a way to annoy and of- 
fend the honest advocates of the latter, and to fix upon our 
Society the name of the Auburn System Society. 

We do not propose to justify, or even to discuss, the 
mode in which the friends of the separate system have re- 
pelled the attacks upon their favorite prison, any more 
than the attacks themselves ; but we are forced to say, 
in the discharge of our duty, that our Reports have not 
given the Society or the public the means of fairly judg- 
ing between the two. 

We have carefully searched the Reports since 1838, and 
have not found a line of unqualified praise of any feature 
of the Pennsylvania system. It is remarkable that five 
foreign governments have sent commissions to this country 
to examine the two systems ; that four of them have re- 
ported warmly and decidedly in favor of the Pennsylva- 
nia system, and only one of them, cautiously and qualified- 

i ■ ■ — — ■ — - ■ — 

* Annual Report, 1836, p. 40. 

f Annual Report, 1838, p. 4. This resolution was offered by Mr. S. 
A. Eliot. The words are not Italicized in the original. 
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ly, in favor of the Auburn system ; and yet the argu- 
ments and statements of the four former have never been 
even noticed in our Journal, while the Report of the latter 
was spread at full length upon its pages. 

A most striking proof of the one-sided character of our 
Journal is found in the fact, that, though it spoke of the 
labors of the foreign commissioners, when they were herej 
it never informed its readers that any of them had pro- 
nounced in favor of the Pennsylvania system, except in the 
case of the commissioners from Lower Canada. This was 
done in the Tenth Report, in a paragraph of six lines.* 
Two years afterwards, in our Twelfth Report, we have the 
following : — " New Penitentiary in Lower Canada. Wa 
publish the following notice a little out of order, because it 
is so muck to the purpose in this place. It was mentioned 
in the Tenth Report of this Society, that the commissioners 
appointed by this province on the subject had reported in 
favor of the Pennsylvania system. This report has since 
been reversed by a special committee of parliament, who 
have reported in favor of the Auburn system. They come 
to this residt for the following reasons."! The Secretary 
then gives an abstract of the document, which he after- 
wards publishes at full length in an appendix.J 

Thus it seems that the facts and the arguments adduced 
by the commissioners who examined both prisons upon 
the spot were not worthy of notice, because they were in 
favor of the Pennsylvania system ; but that when a legis- 
lative committee, in their private room, for political, eco- 
nomical, or other considerations, without examining the 
prisons, make a report in favor of the Auburn system, then 
all they say becomes important, and must be reprinted in 
our Journal, though " a little out of order, because it is so 
much to the purpose." 

There is another striking proof of the partiality of our 

* See Tenlh Report, p. 27. 
f Twelfth Report, p. 55. 
X Ibid., pp. 1M- 97. 
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Report, in summing up the evidence in favor of the Au- 
burn system. The opinions of Mr. George Combe* and 
Mr. Charles Dickens are adduced ; five whole pages of the 
Journal are taken up with the pathetic remarks of the lat- 
ter, which are all addressed to the feelings, and not to the 
understanding. Now, if Mr. Charles Dickens's preference 
for the Auburn system was worthy of so large a space in 
our Journal, — if his opinion was worth any thing, were 
not the opinions of such travellers and personal observers 
as Miss Martineau, Captain Hamilton, Captain Marryatt, 
Dr. Reed, Dr. Cox, Dr. Hoby, Mr. Buckingham, M. Abdy, 
all of whom wrote favorably about the Pennsylvania pris- 
on, — were not their opinions worthy at least of being re- 
corded? We say nothing of the writings of Professor 
Lieber, by far the ablest and most philosophical of any liv- 
ing American writer on prison discipline, — or of Miss 
Dix, by far the most active and indefatigable prison visiter 
in the United States ; although both of these persons have 
borne their testimony in favor of the Pennsylvania system ; 
and their testimony is of high authority everywhere but in 
our Journal, f 

Thus we think we have shown that our Reports have 
for many years been drawn up in the spirit of the resolu- 
tion passed by the Society in 1838, " to persevere in its ef- 
forts to introduce the system it has uniformly recommend- 
ed," and that no merit has been allowed to exist in any 
other. This we believe to be unwise and unjust. If the 
system which the Society espoused was really the best, 
then the more fully and fairly the merits of the other were 
discussed, the more certainly would it appear inferior, and 
the more speedily be abandoned by its supporters. On the 
other hand, if the Society by possibility was in error, then 

* We can hardly trust ourselves to speak of the manner in which the 
extracts are made from Mr. Combe's hook. 

| We fear that those of our Society who confine their reading to its 
Reports are not familiar with the extraordinary and benevolent labors of 
this noble woman. 



it incurred the awful responsibility of using its vast influ- 
ence to hide the merits and prevent the adoption of the 
system of prison discipline which is best adapted to the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of the poor convicts. At 
any rate, the partisan character which our Reports have 
acquired is, as we believe, most unfortunate, and we doubt 
not that it will one day be regretted even by the Secretary 
himself. Our Society is not regarded as a high and disin- 
terested tribunal that tries the merits of all prisons, and its 
Reports are not considered as sources of impartial evidence 
respecting the Pennsylvania system. 

We speak not of the opinions and the writings of the ad- 
vocates of that system in this country, — for some of them, 
too, are often liable to the imputation of bitter partisan spirit, 
— -but of the more impartial authorities abroad. We have 
been mortified to find that some of the most respectable of 
them do not seem to consider our Reports as authority for 
the decision of the question at issue, and that some openly 
charge them with unfairness. This ought uot to be ; and 
it would not have been, if the members of the Society gen- 
erally had been made acquainted with both sides of the 
great question at issue. 

Error has always a prolific progeny ; and one serious 
consequence of the partisan character of our Reports is, that 
the general principles of prison discipline are overlooked or 
violated, in the anxiety to prove the inferiority of a partic- 
ular prison. The real or supposed short-comings of the 
Pennsylvania prison have been thought sufficient reasons 
for condemning the whole system, of which that prison is 
but one exponent. 

It seems to have been forgotten, that a prison 1 upon the 
best system may be so badly managed as to be intolerable, 
while another upon an inferior system may be so well ad- 
ministered by a man of great capacity as to be admirable. 
If it could be proved that every charge brought in our Re- 
port against the Pennsylvania Eastern Penitentiary is true, 
if it could be shown that the Auburn prison has been 
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superior to it in all respects, still it would not affect the 
value of the great principle on which the former is found- i 
ed, namely, entire separation of the convicts from each | 
other. 

' That principle has never, that we can find, been fairly 
considered in our Reports; we feel bound, therefore, to 
take a wider view, to overlook all petty disputes about the 
superiority of this or that prison in mere matters of admin- 
istration, and to consider the fundamental principle which 
should govern us in the construction and administration of 
all prisons. If it be objected, that, in doing so, we deal too 
much in theoretical reasoning and not enough with facts, we 
reply, first, that the excellence of a prison depends upon the 
principle of its administration being in accordance with the 
principles of human nature, as modified by the usual life of 
convicts ; and second, that the whole subject is compara- 
tively new, and the statistics as yet collected are of com- 
paratively little value. 

Or, if it excite surprise that we should arrive at conclu- 
sions so different from those which one would form from 
reading the Reports of our Society, we can only say, that, if 
we are conscious of ever having had any prejudice upon 
the subject, it was certainly in favor of the Auburn sys- 
tem, before we had visited any prisons upon the separate 
system, and before we had given any special study to the 
great questions at issue. 

With these remarks, we proceed to notice briefly the his- 
tory of prison discipline in this country. We shall, how- 
ever, spare the Society a detailed account of the horrible 
condition of prisons as they existed here before the reform, 
and as they now exist in parts of the country to which that 
reform has not yet reached. We shall only say, in general 
terms, that they were the loathsome sesspools into which 
were thrown all that was foul and corrupt, with all that 
was tending or suspected of tending to corruption. There 
the old and the young, the novice in guilt and the veteran 
in crime, the mere vagrant and the highway robber, the 



heedless trespasser and the deliberate murderer, were herd- 
ed together in close and dirty rooms, and were left with- 
out employment, without instruction, without even ihe de- 
cencies of life, until from the festering mass there were en- 
gendered crimes such as of old drew down the veugeful 
fire from heaven. 

The evil at last became insupportable by the advancing 
humanity of the time, and good men went resolutely to 
work to remove it. Pennsylvania led the way in the work 
of reform, and the Philadelphia Society for the Alleviation 
of the Miseries of Prisons* led the way in Pennsylvania. 
The great source of evil was universally acknowledged to 
be, as Howard and others had pronounced it, " the cor- 
rupting influence of prisoners upon each other." The ob- 
vious remedy seemed to be separation. 

The reform was begun in the Walnut Street prison in 
Philadelphia, which had been a pandemonium, made more 
hideous by the use of rum, which the keepers sold to the 
convicts. Separation and labor were introduced, and an 
immense improvement was the consequence. 

But the reform was delayed by the division of its friends 
into two parties ; one of which, though the smaller, advo- 
cated the principle of solitary confinement without labor, 
and succeeded in having the Western Penitentiary, at Pitts- 
burg, organized upon this plan. They even procured a 
temporary act of the legislature, directing that the Eastern 
Penitentiary should be organized on the same plan ; but 
they were ultimately obliged to yield to the force of truth, 
and the new penitentiary never was permitted to make this 
rash experiment. 

Meantime New York followed close upon her sister 
State in the generous strife for reform. Solitary confine- 
meat without labor was then deemed to be the panacea for 
all the evils of prisons, and the plan was tried at Auburn, 
in 1822, upon eighty convicts. Prisons were also organ- 



■ Instituted in 1787. 
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ized upon this plan in Maine, in Virginia, and in New 
Jersey. But though the experiment was tried tinder the 
most unfavorable circumstances, and the prisoners' cells 
were such as no humane man would use as cages for wild 
beasts, still enough was seen to prove that the principle 
was wrong. The prisoners became idiots, or maniacs, or 
corpses. 

New York abandoned the principle of solitary confine- 
ment without labor, and brought the prisoners together in 
workshops and in the eating-rooms by day, while they 
were confined in separate cells by night. The value of the 
principle of separation, however, was still recognized, and 
a discipline was introduced which aimed at prevention of 
all intercourse between the prisoners. Other States follow- 
ed the example, and prisons were organized upon this plan 
of maintaining a certain degree of separation of the con- 
victs. 

Pennsylvania, though abandoning the plan of solitary 
confinement without labor, still clung to the soundness of 
the principle of entire separation of the convicts from 
each other, and aimed to carry out thoroughly what New 
York and other States carried out but partially. The 
Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia was organized so as 
to combine the advantages of the Pittsburg and Auburn 
prisons. The men were kept separate by day and by 
night, as in the first, and they were employed at some 
handicraft work, as in the second, — with this important 
difference, however, that each man worked in his cell, and 
never saw the face of another prisoner. Such is the Penn- 
sylvania system. 

It will be seen that the difference between the two is, 

that ONE ATTEMPTS TO BO PARTIALLY WHAT THE OTHER AT- 
TEMPTS to no thoroughly. The Auburn system stops short 
of complete separation, daunted by the expense and other 
difficulties of effecting it ; the Pennsylvania system boldly 
carries it out fully, upon the ground, that, if partial sep- 
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aration of a convict from his vicious associates be good, 
then a total separation must be better. 

It would hardly seem possible that two systems appar- 
ently differing so little should be considered as opposed to 
each other, and that a party should be formed to advocate 
each with so much zeal and even bitterness. Such has 
been the case, however ; and it has arisen from the fact, that 
the loudest partisans of each attacked the modes of admin- 
istration of the other, as if that affected the principle. 

There is one great fact, however, which to the unpreju- 
diced eye must be clear. .The advocates of the Auburn 
system have ever, not in words, but in practice, acknowl- 
edged the soundness of the Pennsylvania principle of sep- 
aration; for, though they bring their prisoners together dur- 
ing the day-time, they try to maintain a moral separation 
by an enforced silence, and non-intercourse through signs, 
and all the details of their discipline are adapted especially 
to this end. 

It should be remembered that New York and Pennsyl- 
vania both abandoned the old principle of solitary confine- 
ment without labor, for two reasons, — first, on account of 
the evils of idleness, — second, on account of the cravings 
of the social nature for companionship ; both remedied the 
first evil completely by supplying labor. New York at- 
tempted to remedy the second evil by giving the convicts a 
partial society among themselves ; Pennsylvania, by giving 
them the society of virtuous people only. 

However, we will not lose time in trying to show to 
others what is now perfectly clear to us, that the Auburn 
system is only a partial and imperfect Pennsylvania sys- 
tem ; but since the public is firmly persuaded that they dif- 
fer essentially, and as they do indeed differ in the mode of 
administration, we shall consider the effect of each mode. 

It is necessary, however, in this, as in all discussions, to 
have clear and precise ideas of what we talk about, and 
names to express those ideas. Besides, inappropriate names 
have been, and still are, the source of misapprehension and 
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prejudice on this very subject. We are not satisfied with 
the names usually attached to either system, and though 
we cannot hope to change them in the public acceptance, 
we may do so with some readers who have the patience to 
follow us. 

The Auburn system is practised in many parts of the 
world ; it did not even originate in Auburn, and that name 
is therefore inappropriate. It is sometimes called the Silent 
system ; but it is not silent, as the din and noise of any 
prison workshop shows. It is not a Social system, as some 
call it, if it effects what it proposes, non-dntercourse among 
the prisoners. Its peculiar feature is, that the men are 
brought together to labor daily in companies. We might, 
therefore, call it the Gregarious or the Congregate system ; 
but as the former, though perhaps most appropriate, might 
be offensive, we shall use the latter. 

The Pennsylvania system is not peculiar to that State ; 
it did not originate there, and the name is therefore inex- 
pressive and incorrect. It is not a solitary system ; soli- 
tude is not aimed at ; but, on the contrary, the social na- 
ture of the convicts is gratified every day more than under 
the Congregate system, as we shall hereafter show. It is 
solitary with respect to the vicious, social with respect to 
the virtuous. It is an unjust misnomer, therefore, to per- 
sist in affixing to it a name which its friends repel as inju- 
rious. Its peculiar and leading feature is separation, be- 
cause its principle and practice are to separate the convicts 
from each other; we shall therefore call it the Separate 
systein. 

We have shown that in principle the two differ but little, 
.but in practice the difference may be immense ; as moder- 
ate drinking and total abstinence may be in one sense the 
same, but in the prevention of drunkenness how different ! 
We hold this comparison to be strictly appropriate. Mutu- 
al contamination is the great evil to be cured ; — the Con- 
gregate system aims to cure by moderate indulgence in 
bad' company;' the Separate system, by total abstinence 
from bad company. 



With these preliminary remarks respecting principles, we 
shall now consider them as applied practically in prisons. 

The principal objects of imprisonment are, — First, 
To secure the person of the offender, and thereby prevent 
him from committing depredations on society. Second, 
To show in the prisoner an example of such severity 
of suffering consequent upon crime, as will prevent him 
and others from committing it. Third, To reform the 
convicts, and discharge them better men than they were 
before. 

1. The first object, security of the person of the con- 
vict, can be at least as effectually gained under the Sep- 
arate as the Congregate system. There has been but oue 
escape from the Philadelphia Penitentiary since it was 
commenced. But it is more important to consider which 
system presents the least temptation to try to escape, and 
which prevents it by the least objectionable means. 

Under the Separate system, well enforced, there can be 
no combined effort for revolt and escape ; the men do not 
see each other, — do not hear each other: each one is in a 
cell by himself, and if he gets out of it, he cannot get the 
other prisoners out of theirs. 

Under the Congregate system, there is constant tempta- 
tion to revolt, because the men are made conscious of 
their strength by being together often with deadly weap- 
ons in their hands, and guarded by a few officers. Revolts 
have been not unfrequent under this system. This very 
year witnessed a partial one in the House of Correction 
at South Boston, a prison not exceeded by any in the 
world, perhaps, for the strictness of its discipline. A gang 
of men, armed with their working tools, broke away and 
threw themselves into the dock ; and but for the great pres- 
ence of mind and activity of the superintendent, who hap- 
pened to be near, some of them might have escaped in boats. 
Not long ago, it is said, even the female convicts at Sing 
Sing revolted, disarmed the sentinel upon duty, and pitch- 
ed him out of a window. They were driven back to their 
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cells only at the point of the bayonet,* But not to multi- 
ply cases of revolt, let us ask which system tends to pre- 
vent them by the least objectionable means. 

The Separate system takes away the power of combina- 
tion; it opposes its walls and grates to the attempts of 
the convict at escape. These walls and bars restrain, but 
do not irritate by seeming to watch and suspect him. He 
does not personify them, and make them objects of ill-will 
and hatred. His keepers, having little fear of his escape, 
need not appear to watch him, and, not seeming to be the 
immediate obstacle in the way of his escape, are less liable 
to be regarded with ill-will on that account. 

The Congregate system brings the men together daily, 
and furnishes the temptation to combination; to prevent 
which, the officers are obliged to, watch, restrain, and pun- 
ish. The men, therefore, see in the persons of their officers 
the immediate obstacles to combination or escape. They 
perceive that they are watched and suspected ; therefore, if 
they are conscious of innocence, they feel wronged by this 
suspicion ; if they are conscious of evil design, they are 
irritated ; and in either case, the feeling towards the officer 
will be of a nature to check the growth of that confidence 
and good-will which are so desirable for a reformation. 
This is not mere fancy; and it is not the less real be- 
cause some officers in Congregate prisons do gain the confi- 
dence and affection of the convicts. Such men would ac- 
complish more without the disadvantage alluded to. That 
part, then, of the discipline by which the first object, secu- 
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* We desire to present this Report to the public as it was offered to 
the Society, otherwise we should omit this passage, and substitute some 
other example of revolt in the Congregate prisons. The " pitching out of 
the window " may have been an embellishment in the account which we 
quoted from. We have found the Report of the Inspectors, and they say, 
— " They [the female convicts] refused to work ; they assaulted the keep- 
er, threatened the lives of the matrons, tore off their clothing, disarmed a 
guard, and set all regulation and order at defiance," &c, &c. — State of 
New York, Senate Doc. No. 20. Report of the Inspectors of Mt. Pleas- 
ant (Sing Sing) State Prison, Dec. 1843, p. 30. 



rity of the prisoners, is effected under the Separate system, 
seems preferable to that by which the same is effected un- 
der the Congregate system. 

2. The second object of imprisonment is to deteb of- 
fenders from the commission of crime. Let us see which 
system seems best adapted to effect it. We do not believe 
that men who are likely to become criminals are often 
deterred from crime by fear of the consequences, espe- 
cially if those consequences are doubtful ; or, when cer- 
tain, if they are not immediate, visible, and tangible. 
Countries which have the bloodiest codes of laws are not 
the most free from crime, but often the contrary. There 
are seductions in the path of crime, which to the virtuous 
seem repulsive. Sometimes the mere love of excitement 
tempts the adventurous and the bold, and 

"Ifthe'path be dangerous known, 
The danger's self is lute alone." 

It is a mistake to suppose that pure selfishness is the 
only incentive to crime. The same spirit which makes 
the soldier Beek the "bubble reputation i' the cannon's 
mouth " sometimes makes the criminal brave the prison 
jaws and the gallows noose.* 

Nevertheless, the fear of imprisonment has its effects, 
and they should be considered with regard to two classes 

* Captain Maconochie, lale superintendent of Norfolk Island, and who 
writes more in the spirit of sound philosophy than any man, practically 
acquainted with criminals, whose work we have read, and whose experi- 
ence has been long and intimate,, say a, — " It is supposed that the fear of 
Buffering can alone operate as a caution. But, from much experience in 
dealing with prisoners, I know that the criminally disposed are rather 
stimulated than deterred by such threats. They think, that, even if de- 
lected, they will be able to endure or evade them : they are prepared, at 
least, to try; they are half captivated, in some cases, by the visions of adven- 
ture and deception connected with the attempt ; and even, on the contrary, 
when rather scared, the taunts of their companions engage them to pro- 
ceed, in disregard of this. No one who does not know prisoners well can 
be aware how much this is the history of nearly all their minds, in the 
course of their descent. " 
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of men ; — first, those who are entering upon a career of 
crime, and have never been convicted ; and second, incor- 
rigible offenders. The first class, as we know, is compos- 
ed of the young, uneducated, and unreflecting. Such per- 
sons have not the habit or the power to look at things in 
the abstract ; they do not reflect upon the horror of impris- 
onment; but they must have something in the concrete, — 
an actual prison, with its existing privations and sufferings ; 
— these they can understand. Let us suppose, that, out of 
the six thousand visiters to the Charlestown prison last 
year, fifty were men who were conscious that their own 
course of life subjected them to the danger of becoming in- 
mates ; — who came for the purpose of knowing what the 
prison really was, — or to see an acquaintance who had 
been more unlucky than themselves, and had been caught. 
They examine every thing closely ; they see that the con- 
victs are in full health, busily working at cleanly and 
healthy occupations, in large and comfortable shops; they 
see them take their full allowance of bread and meat and 
go into a small but clean and comfortable cell to eat their 
meals. It is very likely that some of them would say, — 
" Well ! after all, this is not so very dreadful ! There 's my 
old crony, Tom, or Bill, fat and hearty ; he has" plenty to 
eat, good clothing and lodging, and plenty of company ! If 
worst comes to worst, I can bear it as well as he can." Ob 
the* other hand, suppose such men are led by curiosity to 
visit the Philadelphia prison. They pass its gloomy por- 
tals^ and walk up and down the long stone galleries to 
which all visiters are admitted. On each side are the low 
iron doors that secure the cells, and hide the prisoners from 
the view. From some there comes* no sound ; the dread 
stillness may, for aught the visiter knows, be that of death. 
From another cell is heard a faint noise of a hammer or a 
shuttle ; and it may be that there is shut up in it a feeble, 
pallid wretch, worn out with labor, solitude, and suffering. 
We believe that the same principles which operate in the 
human mind, and make executions in the privacy of the 




jail-yard more effectual in preventing crime than those in 
the public square, make the mysterious fate of the convict 
committed to a Separate-system prison more dreaded than 
the more certainly known amount of suffering of one who 
is committed to a Congregate prison. 

As for the second class, old offenders, it is well known 
there is nothing so much dreaded by them as separation 
from their comrades in guilt. All their associations have 
been with criminals, — all their sympathies are with them, 
— and their companionship is the only solace left to them 
for the loss of the world's esteem, — their only refuge from 
despair. They generally dread the thought of being forced 
into the company of the good. 

All who are acquainted with the history of the peniten- 
tiary system in this country will recollect, that, when the 
Auburn system, with its immense advantages over the old 
prisons, was advocated and introduced, there was the most 
abundant evidence offered to show that the convicts would 
have preferred to be whole years in the old prisons, with 
all the abominations consequent upon free communication, 
to being as many months in the new prison, with its si- 
lence, and its practical separation.* Now, it seems to 
clear, that, if convicts dread the partial separation of the 
Congregate system, they must dread still more the perfect 
separation of the Separate system. 

In order to judge fairly of this mode of reasoning, the 
reader must bear in mind that the same motives' which 
would influence him in the selection of a prison would not be 
likely to influence an old offender. He would shrink from 
the companionship of, the bodily contact with, criminals, 
into which he would be daily forced under the Congregate 
system, and would prefer the seclusion from other prisoners 
and from the public eye, which he would find under the 

• We could oiler the most satisfactory evidence on this point, and also 
of the greater dread which convicts who hive been both in Auburn and 
Philadelphia express of the latter. 
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Separate system. But so would not the class of men 
whom we are considering. 

In speaking of making an example of men, in order to 
deter others from crime, we do not pronounce upon the 
morality of the practice, but only as actually being one ob- 
ject of imprisonment. Most certainly, however, those who 
maintain the right of society so to make use of a man will 
admit that it should be done in such a way as least to in- 
jure the moral nature of the victim. Now, the Congre- 
gate system, by exposing the prisoner to the gaze of the 
public, and to the daily sight and companionship of hun- 
dreds of convicts, breaks down his self-respect (false though 
it may be), mortifies his pride, and makes him less inclined 
to reform than the Separate system, which shuts him up 
Jfrom every eye but that of the virtuous and good. 

The second object, then, of imprisonment, to r deter oth- 
ers from crime, imperfectly as it may be effected under the 
Separate system, is still more imperfectly accomplished by 
the Congregate system, the discipline of which is more in- 
jurious, morally, to the prisoner. 

3. We no,w come to the third and most important object 
of imprisonment, — the reformation ofthe prisoner, — 
an object which we fear has never yet been attained in any 
satisfactory degree in any prison, under any system. [Many |< 
persons who axe well acquainted with the subject are quite 
skeptical about the possibility of reforming any considera- 
ble proportion of adult criminals, and this skepticism is but 
too well justified by the past history of prisons ; We have,\) 
however, the immeasurable future before us, and, with a 
conviction of the almost limitless power of the human in- 
tellect, when directed by human love, we may hope against 
past hope. Let it be borne in mind, that, long as this sub- 
ject has .occupied public attention, great as has been the 
amount of intellect brought to bear upon it, and vast as has 
been the capital expended to improve prisons, the main ob- 
ject has ever been to secure the interest of the state, to de- 
fend the property of society, and to punish those who com- 
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mitted depredations upon it. The interest of the prisoners 
has ever been a secondary object, except where the individ- 
ual influence of good men was felt. It is only recently, 
and in a few cases, that love for the prisoners has tempered 
the execution of the sentence of justice ; and such has 
been the effect of this new influence, that it is easy to per- 
ceive that all that has hitherto been done for them will be 
as nothing, compared to what can be done. 

The convict should be made to feel that his reformation 
is one object of his imprisonment, and that it is not over- 
' looked in the regulations of his prison ; when he enters, he 
should see the word hope written over the portal, and 
while he stays, he should hear the words courage and reso- 
lution on every side. 

The discipline of the prison should aim at his reformation, 
— first, by cutting him off from companionship with his 
guilty companions ; second, by inducing habits of sober in- 
dustry ; third, by giving him the companionship of good ■ 
men whom he can learn to love and imitate, of good books, 
and of good thoughts ; fourth, by allowing him to exercise 
his good resolutions and strengthen his conscience by the 
greatest freedom of action, and the most perfect self-con- 
trol that is consistent with his safe keeping. 

Before considering how these various means of reforma- 
tion are carried out in the two systems now under consid- 
eration, we shall remark, in general,- — that that system 
of prison discipline is the best, 'which, other things being 
equal, is, first, the simplest in its nature, and can be ad- 
ministered by ordinary persons, and is least dependent up- 
on the individual character of its officers ; second, which 
appeals most to the moral sense and the affections of the 
prisoner, and least to his fear and selfishness ; and third, 
which allows the greatest adaptation of its discipline to 
the different characters of its subjects. 
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Which System is simplest, and can be most easily admin" 
istered by Persons of ordinary Character ? 

Which of the two systems best fulfils the first requisite 
will be seen by a little attention to its daily discipline, es- 
pecially wit]i a view to what both systems aim at, the pre- 
vention of communication among the convicts. We have 
seen the importance of this principle of separation. We 
have seen that both systems aim to carry it out, and we 
need not dwell upon it here. 

Let us see how the two systems try to effect it. The 
Congregate system separates the convicts entirely by night. % 
There is a building constructed especially with a view to 
packing men in the least possible space, consistent with 
their separation by walls. It is constructed as compactly 
as bees construct their comb. Into each one of the cells 
a convict squeezes himself at sunset, and lies down in a 
bed as narrow as his coffin ; and though all around him, 
as close as the dead in a well filled graveyard, lie his com- 
panions in guilt and in punishment, he must be still as the 
dead, and. make no sign, for the officers are ever going 
about, with cat-like tread, in their stocking-feet, and have 
their ears erect, to catch the faintest sound. In the night, 
then, the isolation of the convict may be effected very well. 
At sunrise, the doors are all unclosed, and, at a signal, the 
men step out upon the platform, all facing one way. At a 
second signal, they close up and form a line, the breast of 
each in close contact with the back of the person before 
him ; consequently, the mouth of one within six inches of 
the ear of another. At a third signal, they beat time with 
the foot, and then march with slow and steady tramp across 
the yard and into the workshops. Here they are marshal- 
led into their seats, arranged in parallel lines, all facing one 
way, and commence their daily task. They work together, 
sitting almost in contact, but they must not speak ; they can 
see each other, but must not look at each other ; they can 
hear each other sigh, and even breathe, but they must make 



no intelligible sound, and give no sign of sympathy, of feel- 
ing, or community of thought ; for the restless eye of the 
officer is upon them, and punishment will follow, if they 
forget for a moment that they are machines, and suppose 
they are social beings. 

This separation and silence, however, can be effected 
only in a few shops, such as those of tailors or shoemakers ; 
the others, those of brushmakers, cabinetmakers, &c, pre- 
sent a busy, noisy scene ; the men move about, often have 
their heads close together, and may whisper almost without 
chance of detection. When the bell rings for breakfast, 
the men form again into a line, and march in lock-step to 
the eating-room ; or (in some prisons), as they march by 
the cook-shop, the cans are pushed out of the window, and 
each man takes one in his hand, and, without leaving his 
rank, marches to his cell, in which he is locked up during 
the hour of repast. Again the bell rings, and the men 
march out in the same order, repair to the shops, and work 
until dinner-time, when they are again marshalled to their 
cells. 

Now let us see how the daily discipline of the Separate 
system effects its object, and isolates the prisoner, The 
same mode, precisely, is adopted at night as is adopted un- 
der the Congregate system : each man is in his cell or 
apartment. The walls which separate them are built with 
a special view to preventing communication between the 
inmates ; the watchmen are ever on the alert, and no pris- 
oner can make a noise or signal of any kind, which will be 
heard by any other prisoner, without its being heard more 
distinctly by a watchman near by in the corridor. 

Now, if the Congregate system can prevent communica- 
tion between prisoners by night, then, a fortiori, the Sepa- 
rate system can do so by night and by day both, for the 
cells are built with an express view to that end. 

It is clear, then, that the first great object, prevention of 
communication, can be carried out much more effectually 
and easily by the Separate, than by the Congregate system. 
In the first we have to guard against communication by 
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sound alone ; in the second ve have to guard against its 
taking place not only through the sense of hearing, but al- 
so through the senses of touch and of sight. 

A moment's reflection, or, still tetter, an hour's visit to 
the crowded workshops of a Congregate system, will con- 
vince any impartial man of acuteness, that it is utterly im- 
possible to prevent human beings from communicating their 
thoughts and feelings under such circumstances. We hold 
it to be as certain as any thing can be which is not mathe- 
matically demonstrated, that it is impossible, by any vigil- 
ance, or by any severity of punishment, to keep men at 
work together, for a year, in a common shop, within see- 
ing, hearings and touching distance of each other, and still 
to prevent communication among them. They will not 
only know the gait, the attitude, the lineaments, and the 
physical peculiarities of one another, but the very char- 
acter of each other's minds ; they will devise a system of 
signs, and have frequent and free communication. It is 
certain, that, if, when sight is extinguished, and hearing de- 
stroyed, and smell and taste are obliterated, even then the 
imprisoned soul can struggle out through the narrow aper- 
ture of the touch, and beat that into a broad and easy path 
for communion with others, — then, when men are close 
together, with the speaking eye at command, and the quick- 
ened ear upon the alert, and the dexterous hand in free- 
dom, and the noiseless lips in motion, then they can and 
will converse, though they may never utter an articulate 
sound. Be it remembered, that, for the attainment of their 
ends, and the defeat of their officers, the men will devote 
their whole energies to the task, and we know that almost 
miracles may be performed under such circumstances. 

But it is now too late to deny the fact, that, in all Congre- 
gate-system prisons, even with the cruel scourge of the cat 
brandished in their sight, the prisoners do communicate 
freely ; for the evidence is becoming irresistible ; it comes 
even from the keepers of these very prisons, and not even 
the most violent partisans can be long blind to it. 



The enlightened Mr. Crawford, the British Commission- 
er, who visited all our prisons, says in his Report, — " The 
effects of the Auburn Penitentiary, notwithstanding the 
order and regularity with which its discipline is enforced, 
have, I am persuaded, been greatly overrated. Its advo- 
cates maintain that the mental seclusion at Auburn is com- 
plete, and that the main objects of solitude are in effect ac- 
complished. But vigilant as are the precautions taken to 
prevent communication, the prisoners do hold intercourse 
by signs and whispers. For this there are at times oppor- 
tunities, both in the workshop, and when marching in close 



We could quote a volume from respectable sources, prov- 
ing, that, under the Congregate system, there never has been 
any thing like isolation of the prisoners ; but we prefer to 
deal with general principles, rather than matters of local de- 
tail in this or that prison, which may form exceptions to 
the rule. We shall merely give an extract from the speech 
of the French Minister of the Interior, in the late discus- 
sion in the Chamber of Deputies, upon the question of in- 
troducing the Separate system into all the French prisons. 

The bill had been drawn up with great care, after years 
of research, and the minister had prepared himself to dis- 
cuss its merits by study, observation, and the immense ad- 
vantage which his position gave him. He said, — "I do 
not wish to deceive myself by any illusion. It is not as 
the result of theory, but of experience and of practice, that 
I submit these views to the Chamber ; it is by those means 
that I have formed them. 

"Whatever improvements we may have made in our 
central prisons, whatever exceptions certain of them may 
offer, it is not the less true that the system is in itself a 
vicious system. There are no means of preventing these 
great establishments from being manufactories of crime as 
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well as of merchandise ; and this is the character of our 
central prisons. 

" And how can it be otherwise ? Can we prevent com- 
munication between the criminals ? Can we force them to 
observe a continual silence ? If we could force them to be 
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silent, we should establish between them the most cruel 
separation, for silence is moral separation ! 

" The mere physical separation [that of the Separate sys- 
tem, he means] is denounced as cruel ; what, then, must 
be a moral separation ? What ! that men shall find them- 
selves in close contact with other men, and be prevented 
from speaking, — does not that merit the name of cruelty? 

"But this system is impossible. What follows, then? 
I ask all those engaged in prisons ! There is much said 
about the Reports of Prisons ; I have not only read them, 
but I have conversed with many of the prison keepers, and 
they are unanimous in saying that it is impossible to pre- 
vent the corruption of prisoners in our central prisons." * 

It will be admitted that it is necessary that this separa- 
tion should be attempted under each system, and let us see 
how the two methods compare with each other. 

Means of keeping up Separation under the Two Systems. 

It should be our daily prayer not to be led into tempta- 
tion beyond our strength ; and it should be our maxim in 
managing prisoners with a view to reform, never to tempt 
them too sorely to break a lalv of the prison, especially 
during the early part of their confinement. But we act in 
direct opposition to this, when, under the Congregate sys- 
tem, we place men in sight of each other, and forbid them 
to look ; within hearing, and forbid them to speak or to 
listen ; when we excite their whole social nature to activity, 
and then forbid them to attempt any communication of 
their thoughts and feelings. 

There is no tendency in human nature stronger than 

* Speech of M. Duchatel, May 11, 1844, as reported in the Moniteur. 
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that to interchange thoughts and feelings with those imme- 
diately around us ; and we place prisoners, under the Con- 
gregate system, in a more cruel position than the imagina- 
tion of the ancients contrived for Tantalus, — we hold the 
cup to thirsting lips, and brandish a scourge to punish for 
the first drop that is swallowed.* 

The previous habits of these unfortunate men show that 
the fear of punishment was not sufficient to deter them 
from crime ; they were led into temptation, and they fell. 
We put them into a prison and present a temptation to 
break its laws, which is almost irresistible ; and yet we 
expect they will obey them, or we punish them if they fail 
to do so. Is this the kindest course with our fallen brethren ? 
Is it the wisest ? Do we not lessen our own authority and 
their respect for law, when we attempt to exact' obedience to 
rules which we cannot enforce ? Is not the Separate system 
wiser, which diminishes the temptation, by keeping the 
convicts apart, and by making the communication between 
them tenfold more difficult ? 

But let us consider another effect upon the prisoner of 
these two different ways of keeping up the separation. 
Bearing in mind the principle, that he should be made to 
feel that he is to obey the power of the law rather than the 
will of his officer, and that there should be the least possi- 
ble cause for ill-will towards that officer, we shall see that 
the prevention of communication under the Separate is easi- 
er and less irritating than under the Congregate system. 

In the first place, the prisoner does not see the face of the 

• The almost uniform practice in the Auburn prison has been to pun- 
ish immediately by the lash, and this has been defended na a necessary 
part of the system, when administered by men of ordinary character. The 
commissi onera appointed by the government of New York to visit the 
Auburn prison, speaking of this, say, in their Report, — "If, instead of 
being repressed by a hlow, the usual irregularities of prisoners were re- 
ported for investigation, we are satisfied that endless litigation before the 
Inspectors would ensue, requiring thereby their constant attendance at the 
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other convicts ; he does not know who is in the cell next 
to him ; it may be one of those, always to be found in 
prisons, who are inclined to please the officers by obeying 
the rales, or who will betray their comrades. Then the 
temptation to talk through the wall, even where talking is 
possible, is very much diminished, because the gratification 
is much less x/ and the risk of exposure is much greater. In 
these obstacles the prisoner sees not the individual will of his 
keeper, but the walls, and the system itself; consequently, 
he is less likely to have any ill-will towards that officer. 

On the other hand, under the Congregate system, there is 
irresistible temptation and constant opportunity presented 
to the prisoners to look at each other ; by the eye each 
one reads the natural language of those who will sym- 
pathize with him ; thus an acquaintance commences ; sig- 
nals are interchanged, and a correspondence is formed. If 
an officer, interferes to check this, then come disputes about 
his right to punish men for merely looking at each other ; 
or, if he silence all remonstrance by his arbitrary command, 
then are there inward heart-burnings, imputations of petty 
tyranny, and thoughts of vengeance, none of which would 
have existed, if the prisoner had seen that it was the Stone 
walls and the inexorable law which opposed him. 

Comparative Simplicity of the Two Systems. 

The object of separation is so important, and the means 
used to effect it form so prominent a portion of the disci- 
pline of a prison, that they influence its whole character, 
and make it more or less complex. 

In a machine, we want simplicity in the principle, in the 
construction, and in the movement ; we want uniformity in 
speed and force, and the greatest possible power of self-reg- 
ulation, so that it will not be liable to get out of gear, and 
may be managed by a person of common intelligence. A 
prison in full operation is a machine, and its success de- 
pends greatly upon the clearness of its principle and the 
simplicity of its movements. Now, a glance at the Oongre- 
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gate system and the Separate system will show that the 
first is the most confused in its principle, the most compli- 
cated in its operation, the most liable to get out of order, 
and the most dependent upon the intelligence and prudence 
of its tenders for the quality and uniformity of its opera- 
tions. 

One common end which each system keeps in view is to 
prevent communication and acquaintance among the prison- 
ers. Under the Separate system, the officers have only to 
see that the men do not communicate by audible sounds 
through the walls ; for there is hardly a possibility of com- 
municating in any other way in a well regulated prison, and 
even this way is nearly, if not entirely, cut off by the mode 
of construction in the new model prison upon the Separate 
system, in London. Thus far all is simple and easy ; the 
prisoner tries to talk, or he does not ; if he does, he is to be 
reported and punished ; if he does not, he is free from blame 
on that score, and there is nothing left to the discretion of 
the officer. 

Under the Congregate system, the officers have to watch 
just as closely, and even more so, to see that the prisoners 
do not talk from cell to cell during the night and at meal- 
times ; and here the decision is equally simple and positive ; 
the men talk, or they do not talk. But in the day-time, 
how different ! The prisoners come out of their cells and 
arrange themselves in a line, their bodies touching each 
other ; and while the officer is engaged in giving the word 
of command, or seeing that the line is straight and the 
number complete, how can he distinguish, amid the noise 
of the tramp, the whispers of the men ? Or, when the con- 
victs are in the shop and bustling about their work, amid 
the sound of hammers and tools of all kinds, how can he 
either perceive or prevent the conversation ? The men are 
close together, and may speak so as to be heard by each 
other, but not by him. And even in the more orderly and 
silent shoe-shops and tailor's shops, where the men sit in 
one place and face one way, the duty of the officer is un- 
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certain, indefinable, and such as no two will perform alike. 
It is impossible to prevent men from casting sidelong 
glances, from coughing, hemming, and touching each oth- 
er ; and a shrewd and suspicious officer will see and hear 
in some of the movements and sounds intelligible signs, 
purposely made, while a credulous or a stupid one will see 
and hear nothing but the glance and the cough. A severe 
officer will critically note, and severely punish, what a mild 
one will indulgently overlook, or mildly rebuke. 

There are occasions on which men must leave their 
seats ; there is work which depends upon some interchange ; 
and amid all this, let the officer be as acute and vigilant as 
he may, there will be those among the gang who are more 
acute and vigilant still, and he cannot make his two eyes 
watch effectually fifty pair of eyes. 

Thus we see that the machinery of the Congregate sys- 
tem is more complex, and its efficacy more dependent upon 
the intelligence and kindness, not merely of the superin- 
tendent, but of every officer. Or, in the words of the Sec- 
retary of this Society, which we Italicize as he Italicized 
them, " It is obvious that the best security which society 
can have that suitable punishment will be inflicted in a 
suitable manner, must arise from the character of the men 
to whom the government of the Prison is intrusted."* 
He says, moreover, " There are men whom no laws would 
restrain from indiscretion and cruelty, if not barbarity, in 
punishment. There are others whose humanity is exces- 
sive, and they would never punish at all ; to men of either 
class, the power of punishment and the management of 
Penitentiaries should not be intrusted." f We want no 
other authority for the superiority of the Separate system, 
in point of simplicity of operation and ease of administra- 
tion. 

Every body knows that it is difficult to tell how a man 
will administer an office, until he gets into it ; and when 

* First Report, p. 18. t ™-> P- 19 « 



he is once in it, that it is often more difficult to get him 
out. Under the Congregate system, the disrespect, the 
disobedience, and the insubordination of the convicts must 
be repressed at once, or it would be fatal to the order and 
security of the place. Under the Separate system, each 
case may be left for adjudication, until both officer and 
prisoner have grown cool ; for the latter, being by him- 
self, can do but little harm ; indeed, the power of inflicting 
corporal punishment can be, and has been, taken away 
from the officers. But under the Congregate system it can- 
not ; even our Secretary says, — " It appears that in those 
cases where the warden has the power of punishment the 
fewest evils exist, and the security that they will not exist 
is found in the character of the officer to whom the power 
is intrusted." * 

Now, in the application of these remarks, it should be 
borne in mind, that, under the Congregate system, the pun- 
ishment of most of these attempts to violate the rule must 
be immediate ; and, unless the system be materially changed, 
the power of inflicting it must be left with the warden and 
officers. This makes it so much the more difficult to find 
the proper persons. Under the Separate system, on the 
contrary, as we have seen, it is hardly possible that there 
should be an offence the punishment of which may not be 
decreed the next day or the next week, and by a higher 
and cooler authority than the excited officer who witnessed 
the offence. 

The Directors of the Congregate prison at Sing Sing, 
with the enlightened and discriminating Judge Edmonds at 
their head, say, — "There are many who are continually 
struggling against the infirmity of their nature, and who 
repent as sincerely as they transgress suddenly, and who 
often entertain sincere intentions of repentance, yet who 
are the most frequent objects of the Utsh."-\ The Board 
then allude to the superiority of moral incentives over the 

* First Report, p. 19. f Report, Jan. 1, l&ll, pp. 33, 24. 
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lash, and add, — " This is a matter, however, which the 
Inspectors cannot entirely control. It must of necessity 
Test with the keeper and his assistants, whose business is 
the daily supervision of the convicts." * Again, — "In the 
view of the Inspectors, he is not the best keeper who pun- 
ishes most, but who with the least punishment keeps the 
best order. This is a matter which the Board cannot regu- 
late, because it must depend mainly upon the peculiar char- 
acter and temper of the persons employed as keepers." f 

Why is it that at this late day, notwithstanding all the 
improvements in prison discipline, and all the awful revela- 
tions that have been given of the abuses of the Congregate 
system in the prisons in New York in years past, — why is 
it that we hear of such bloody flagellations as caused the 
presentation of the keepers of the Auburn prison for murder, 
within these few days, — while at Charlestown the lash is 
used so sparingly ; why, but on account of the difference of 
the individual character of the keepers ? We think, then, 
that in regard to the first requisite of a prison, simplicity of 
principle, and capacity of being managed by ordinary per- 
sons, the Separate system is superior to its rival. 

The second point to be considered was, — 

Which System appeals most to the Moral Sense and Affec- 
tions of the Prisoner, and least to his Fear and Selfish- 
ness, and which is best adapted to maintain a Kindly 
Feeling between him and his Keeper ? 

Under this head may be considered, not only the princi- 
ples upon which the prison is founded, but its daily admin- 
istration, so far as this is necessarily dependent upon those 
principles, from the day of the convict's entrance to that of 
his discharge. 

Sound writers and intelligent practical men agree that 
the prison should afford the means of reflection, self-exam- 
ination, and repentance. Indeed, one of the most critical 

• Report, Jan. 1, 1844, p. 94. t Ibid. 



moments of a convict's life is that in which, bidding a long 
Tarewell to the world, he passes the gloomy portals of the 
prison, hears the heavy clang of the doors behind him, and 
prepares to strip off his citizen's dress, and to don the odi- 
ous uniform of guilt. Often, at such moments, there comes 
over him the sad thought of all that he is leaving behind, 

— the bright world, — his pleasant friends, — his loving 
family, — his sweet liberty ; — and, on the other hand, the 
dark prospect that lowers before him, — years of toil by 
day, — a cheerless cell by night, — hard fare, — sickness, 

— perchance, death ; — all these things crowd upon his 
mind, until his stout heart melts within him, and he be- 
comes as a little child, choking in an agony of grief. 

These are painful, but precious, moments ; his good an- 
gel is then by his side, and his softened nature may be 
moulded into a new shape. In a prison upon the Separate 
system this crisis may be much prolonged; and similar 
ones may often be produced in the solitude and silence 
of his cell. But in a prison upon the Congregate plan, it 
causes but a passing emotion ; for the prisoner is soon ush- 
ered into a shop where are scores and hundreds of men 
busily at work, and pride bids him try to appear like a 
brave man in their eyes, and to stifle his emotions. He 
soon has a task assigned him which taxes all his energies ; 
new objects continually pass before his eyes ; his attention 
is taken up all day, and when he goes to his cell at night, 
it is to lie down fatigued, and to sleep until the morning 
bell arouses him to a new day of toil. 

Thus it is obvious that the discipline of the Congregate 
system is less favorable to habits of reflection than that of 
the Separate system. It is said by the advocates of the 
former, that the prisoner has opportunities of reflection dur- 
ing the first few days after his entrance, when he is kept in 
a solitary cell, dining the many unoccupied hours between 
Saturday night and Monday morning, and every night 
during the time that he does not sleep. 

But as for the effects of the " three days solitary," it 
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may be said, that sudden and sharp shocks of repentance, 
brought on by severe suffering, are not what is wanted, for 
they do not produce any radical change. As for the oppor- 
tunities for reflection on Sundays, it may be answered, that 
the prisoner under the Separate system has the same, with- 
out the disadvantage of having had his good resolutions 
disturbed every day by associating with evil-disposed per- 
sons. And with regard to the night meditations, it may 
well be doubted whether many are profited much by them, 
fatigued as they are by labor ; at any rate, under the Sep- 
rate system, the prisoner may meditate by night and by day 
too. 

What is necessary for reformation is daily and regular 
opportunity for reflection, aided by. the company and ex- 
ample of the virtuous, and undisturbed by the influence of 
the bad. It is impossible for ordinary mortals to resist the 
silent influence of those in whose society they live. This 
is true of vicious and of virtuous influences. Criminals in 
masses support and encourage each other. Even if they 
do not speak, the sight of each other in such great num- 
bers confirms and hardens them in their evil thought^. A 
sixpence held close to the eye will darken the disk of a 
distant planet ; and the three or four hundred convicts 
present to the eye of each inmate of a Congregate prison 
shut out from him the great public beyond ; indeed, they 

' form to him the public whose good opinion he would 
gain, by excelling in those things which they admire; 
whose ridicule he would fain avoid, and with whose tone 

^ of mind he would always keep his own in concert-pitch. 
The tendency to imitate, and the desire of approba- 
ti6n by excelling in what others think excellent, are in so- 
ciety what attraction is among the particles of matter; 
and they act, too, in the same way, inversely as the square 
of the distance. To the child, it is glory enough to. imi- 
tate sounds and movements, and be applauded therefor ; to 
the savage, it is glory enough to excel his tribe in feats of 
strength; to the peasant, his village in skill; the petty 
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politician is gratified by the huzzas and votes of his imme- 
diate neighbours and countrymen ; and it is only a higher 
and wider range of the same feeling which makes the 
great man look for the world's applause, or, looking for- 
ward, sigh for a continuance of the approval of unborn 
generations. 

Now, the ordinary inmates of our prisons are like child- 
rcn and peasants ; they imitate only those immediately 
about them, and regard only the public opinion of the lit- 
tle society in which they move. That society, in a Con- 
gregate prison, is the mass of convicts by whom they 
are surrounded ; the officers and the chaplains are only 
three or four individuals ; while the criminals are the public, 
— they are the public, held close to the eye, which hides 
from the feeble vision the great public beyond the walls. 
But in a prison on the Separate system, the only persons 
with whom the convict comes in contact are the officers, 
teachers, and visiters ; and the principles of the human 
mind to which we have just alluded will force him to try 
to imitate them, and to gain their approval. 

It is a great mistake to regard convicts as forming a class 
apart ; it is a worse one to treat them as such. It is not 
for man to draw the exact line between degrees of guilt ; 
and many whom the law calls guilty are better than some 
whom it considers innocent. The convict class is a con- 
ventional, and not a natural division, and it has no precise 
boundaries. As human virtue has never soared so high 
that the good may not aspire to mount above those who 
have gone before them, so vice has never sunk so low but 
the vicious may go yet lower ; in the lowest depth of deg- 
radation, there is yet a lower deep. The convict is still a 
man, and, like the rest of men, subject to all those influ- 
ences, for good or for evil, which make the rest of us what 
we are. He has forfeited his liberty to society, but nothing 
more ; he must stoop to pass the prison portal, but then he 
has a right to stand erect and say, hi the name of justice, 
do not surround me with bad associates and with evil in- 
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fluences, do not subject me to unnecessary temptation, do 
not expose me to further degradation ; — but, for humani- 
ty's sake, help me to form good resolutions ; remove me 
from my old companions, and surround me with virtuous 
associates. 

The prison should not be the place where the guilty man 
sees and knows others as guilty as himself, nor the pillory 
in which he is exposed to the public gaze ; but it should 
be like the dark valley of the shadow of death, through 
which he can walk safely, leaning on the kindly arm of 
humanity. 

The Separate system secludes the convict, not only 
from the world, but from the influence of the presence of 
other convicts ; it removes him from temptation, and sur- 
rounds him with virtuous associates. 

But the Congregate system offers no such seclusion to 
the unfortunate inmate ; he must march, and sit, and work 
with other convicts. Now, we appeal to every humane per- 
son, whose sensibilities have not been blunted by the fre- 
quency of the spectacle, to say whether the sight of the 
long lines of convicts, paraded in the prison-yard, -marched 
up and down in silence like " dumb driven cattle," — tak- 
ing in their hands their night-tubs, or their supper-cans, as 
the case may be, — wheeled into their cells by word of 
command, — treated in every way as a Russian corporal 
treats his slaughtering-machines called soldiers, — whether 
such a sight is not most painful to him. There are, in 
those closely serried ranks, men of all ages, of all capacities, 
and of all degrees of degradation ; —the- beardless boy, a no- 
vitiate in crime, who scans with timid glance the group of 
spectators, fearful of recognizing in it a brother, sister, or 
friend ; he has his .hand, perhaps, on the shoulder of the 
hoary-headed lecher, who whispers to him words of pol- 
lution ; — the man of education, who has committed for- 
gery, is in lock-step with the poor wretch whose only 
teacher was his animal appetites, and who is a brute in hu- 
man form. 

6 



Now, wliat is most painful to the spectator, — what is and 
ever must be an objection to the Congregate system, — 
what is and ever must be unfavorable to the reformation of 
the convict, — is, first, the exposure of the men to each 
other (and to spectators ), and, second, the necessity of treat- 
ing them as irresponsible machines. Such discipline may 
be borne by boys, and by soldiers who voluntarily incur it, 
and who are at times relieved from it ; but for grown men, 
for moral agents, for men whom we intend to reform, 
whose feeble moral nature should have some exercise, that 
it may be strengthened, it must be humiliating, and end 
by breaking down all self-respect, or engendering feelings 
of ill-will or hatred to those who subject them to it. 

We know that it will be- said, we do not understand the 
convict, that we ascribe to him a feeling of shame which 
he does not possess ; but we are sure, not only from a 
knowledge of human nature, but from acquaintance with 
convicts, that some do commence their prison life with a 
painful sense of their shameful degradation, that they would 
fain shun every eye, — and that they finish by holding up 
a brazen front, and almost exulting in the convict garb. 
It is true that such cases may be rare ; but it is a principle 
in law that it is better for ninety-and-nine guilty to escape, 
rather than that one innocent man should suffer ; so let it 
be in prison ; let us adopt a system, which, while it cannot 
injure the hardened and shameless offender, shall give to 
the novice, to him whose sense of shame is still vivid, the 
means of avoiding acquaintance and familiarity with other 
convicts j where he may not lose all his self-respect, and 
not feel that he has lost alt hope of enjoying the respect of 
the world. 

It will be said that this exposure forms a necessary part 
of the punishment, and that the system contemplates it 
as such. We know it does, and therefore do we protest 
against it as unwise, ineffectual, and unfavorable to reform. 
We believe that this system of exposure, aggravated as 
it is, by forcing the men to wear a uniform which is pur- 
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posely contrived to be so grotesque as to be an unmistaka- 
ble badge of degradation, is founded upon the same error 
which once made us work convicts in chain-gangs about 
the streets, and which we now abandon to the nations be- 
hind us in civilization, because it is unkind, unjust, and 
pernicious. 

It is unkind, because it is an unnecessary aggravation of 
the legal sentence. It is unjust, because it falls with the 
greatest severity upon the best prisoners. The old convict 
or the shameless wretch may don his prison dress, and 
march out with defiant exultation ; but to a sensitive nov- 
ice in crime, that dress must be the poisoned shirt of Nes- 
sus, which he can never strip off until his pride and all 
his self-respect have been torn away by it. It is perni- 
cious, because, while it destroys the self-respect of the con- 
vict, it seems to go upon the principle that degradation is 
a part of the system of punishment. This, indeed, is as- 
sumed by many who advocate the exposure of the prisoners 
in the Congregate prisons ; but this doctrine is as unsound 
as its effects are injurious. The prisoner degraded himself 
by his vices and crimes, and it should be the object of his 
prison discipline to elevate and purify, not to shame and 
degrade him more. It is a fatal error to connect any un- 
necessary degradation with punishment ; the righteous God 
will not break the bruised reed, and shall unrighteous man? 
It is said that the degradation of exposure is inflicted as a 
means of deterring others from crime ; but we have no 
right to do evil that good may come out of it ; we have no 
right to degrade one man that another may be elevated, 
much less hate we a right to injure one man's moral na- 
ture that other men's goods and chattels may be safe. 

Make the prison and its discipline so painful as to be 
dreaded and shunned, as God makes sickness and suffering ; 
but make them, as He does, curative in their operation, and 
not destructive. To suffer punishment as the natural con- 
sequence of sin or crime is not in itself degrading ; and 
though we may not expect to make convicts look upon it, 



as did Socrates, as a thing to be sought rather than shunned, 
still we ourselves, and all who have any thing to do with 
the administration of penal justice, ought to be ashamed if 
we view it less wisely than did the noble old heathen. 

But a great change is to be wrought in society, before the 
public, or even legislators, will look upon prisons with suf- 
ficient interest to understand their importance, and to estab- 
lish them in wisdom. The confession of the Directors of 
the Congregate prison at Sing Sing, in their Report of 
1844, may be applied to most prisons upon that system : — 
" One object of a Penitentiary, that of punishment, is well 
provided for here j the other object, and one equally impor- 
tant, that of reformation, is not." * 

We look with interest upon the reformed drunkard and 
the reformed gambler ; and he who in his religious refor- 
mation confesses to a multitude of sins gains our respect ; 
but the poor convict, the prison-bird, is a Pariah for life. 
Now, when we reflect upon the multitude of sins that go 
imwhipped of justice, and the multitude of men who 
go at large, though they violate all the laws of morality, 
it seems strange to find how certainly and swiftly the 
arm of the law arrests those who sin against our property. 
It may be right that nine tenths of penal legislation 
should be for the protection of property, and we would not 
weaken the barriers of stone and iron by which society 
protects its material interests. But we would not stop 
there : the prison should be sanctified by the high ends 
which it proposes, the saving of human souls ; and every 
one of its regulations should have in view the reformation 
of the prisoner, as fax as is consistent with his safe keeping. 
Like our lunatic asylums, they should be considered pla- 
ces of cure for all the curable, and of safe keeping for the 
incurable. 
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Evils of the Severe Labor exacted in Congregate Prisons. 

The evil effects of thus laboring in common, in the Con- 
gregate prisons, are aggravated by the severity of the labor 
which is requisite in order to prevent, as much as is possi- 
ble, communication among the workmen. 

How many a hapless convict, after a day of severe 
drudgery, when he is locked up in his narrow and cheer- 
less cell at night, must, as he wipes the sweat from his 
brow, curse the labor which to him is productive only 
of fatigue, made more painful by the thought that all the 
profits go to a sordid contractor or a sordid government ! 
Urged to labor by the dread of the lash, and deprived of 
that which sweetens it, he will be apt to detest it ; and 
there are many who will firmly believe that the courts, as 
the organs of government, purposely gave them long sen- 
tences that more might be made out of them. 

Contrast the situation of men, thus driven in gangs to 
work, exposed to the gaze of every visiter, with the condi- 
tion of a prisoner under the Separate system, who is shut up 
in a room as large, perhaps, as the one he was accustomed 
to at home. He has his loom or his shoe-bench at hand ; 
he is at liberty to work as long as he pleases, to rest when 
he is tired, to lay down his hammer and take up a book ; 
he knows, that, if he does more than a fair day's work, the 
over-stint will be added to the small sum already placed to 
his credit, and be at his disposal when he goes out. Such 
a man learns to prefer work to idleness ; he forms habits of 
voluntary labor ; he sees in the work provided for him a 
proof of the kindness of his keepers ; and, knowing that 
the government makes nothing out of him, will not sus- 
pect it of cupidity or cruelty.* 

* In some of these remarks we have spoken of the Congregate system 
rather as it is actually administered, and must allow that it admits of ben- 
eficial modifications without departure from its principles. 



Exhibition of the Priso?iers under the Congregate System. 

In connection •with this subject we would mention a 
practice common in the Congregate prisons, which has 
never been denounced in our Reports, but which ought to 
be, and indignantly, too ; — we mean the exhibition of the 
convicts to the public gaze for a fee! Even Massachu- 
setts receives 01,500 a year for the exhibition of her pris- 
oners to any visiters, at twenty-five, cents a head ! 

This we hold to be not only unnecessary, but unfavora- 
ble to the reform of the prisoner and discreditable to the 
State, We are aware that the primary object is not to make 
money ; and that the practice is defended by high authority, 
and even by the Secretary of the Society ; but much as we 
are disposed to defer to such authority, we cannot do so in 
this case. There are few men so lost to a sense of shame 
as not to blush when first convicted of crime ; and doubtless 
many a poor wretch, who has been agonized by the expos- 
ure upon Ins trial, half welcomes his sentence, because he 
hopes to hide his head and his disgrace in the privacy of a 
prison. But he is sorely mistaken ; when once there, he 
must sit all day long immovable, and bareheaded, in the 
open hall, surrounded by convicts, and bear the scrutiny of 
thousands of visiters ; * and if in his stealthy glances he 
meets the curious gaze of a former acquaintance, brought 
by morbid curiosity to see him in his disgrace, — or the 
scornful looks of a more cunning and sanctimonious rival, 
— or the moistened eye of a pitying relative, — he may 
not turn away to the right side nor to the left ; he may not 
raise his hands to hide his blushes, or hardly to wipe the 
tears from his swimming eyes; for he is a State convict, — 
he is in a State pillory, — the visiters have paid the price 
of the exhibition, and have a right to scan him from top to 
toe! 
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It is a mockery to say that this shame will be felt by 
few, — that the great majority of convicts care nothing 
about it, — nay, that they even like it ; for it is this very 
system of exposure that has helped to harden them. 

Nor can it be urged that the spectacle is necessary to 
serve as a warning to others, for all experience shows the 
contrary. It used to be said that the heads and limbs of 
convicts should be exposed upon the city walls, — that 
their bones must be hung to bleach in chains, — that their 
faces must be exposed in the pillory, — that they must be 
executed before the multitude ; and all for the poor peo- 
ple's terror and reformation ! Governments in civilized 
countries have been gradually driven, reluctantly enough, 
from such abominations ; but we of Massachusetts still 
cling to our prison exhibitions, as little doubting their excel- 
lence as our fathers doubted the excellence of the cutty stool, 
the pillory, or the whipping-post. As for the common ar- 
gument, that such exhibitions are very useful, because the 
public eye prevents the officers from abusing their power ; in 
the first place, they do not do so, as the late murderous in- 
fliction of lashes at Auburn proves ; and in the second place, 
if they did prevent abuses, the government has no right to 
perform an imperative duty by adopting a method which is 
profitable to itself, but degrading to the prisoner, if another 
can be found which will be beneficial to him, though it be 
more expensive. But the fact is, that this practice of expos- 
ure to the public, though not an absolutely essential feature 
of the Congregate system, has become part and parcel of it, 
because the system is so liable to be abused by those who 
administer it. This liability, in fact, perpetuates other prac- 
tices which are contrary to sound reason and true humanity. 

How different is the situation of a prisoner under the 
Separate system! There the remaining sense of shame, 
or self-reproach, or pride, call it what you may, is carefully 
cultivated as an element of reformation. Upon first enter- 
ing the prison, he is led along, with his head covered by a 
hood, until he reaches the cell assigned to him, without 



seeing or being seen by another prisoner. He now receives 
a number, and his name is mentioned no more, — it may 
be that his very officer does not know it. He is supplied 
with food, and, when he is tired of idleness and asks for 
work, work is given to him. He is furnished with books, 
and he is visited several times every day by the keeper, the 
warden, the instructor, or the physician. But he goes not 
out of that cell, except into his little adjoining yard, or to 
work alone in the garden, during the long years he may be 
confined, nor does he see the face of a prisoner in all that time. 
The public are freely admitted, without fee ; but they can 
only walk up and down the corridor between the cells ; 
they see no prisoner, unless they be persons of known char- 
acter, — nor even then, if the prisoner exercises his right, 
and objects to receiving the visit. 

Will any one say that this is not better for an unfortu- 
nate criminal than our system of exhibition ? has he not a 
better chance to save himself from perdition? should we 
not prefer such a system for an erring but beloved son or 
brother, — and are not the convicts at Charlestown our 
bretliren ? As for the effects upon the public, none can 
doubt that the seclusion is better, except those who suppose 
that the moral effects of public executions are good, and 
prefer that men should be hanged upon the open common 
rather than in the privacy of the jail-yard. 

The Separate System prevents the Convicts from being 
known to each other. 
In contrasting the moral effects of the , discipline of the 
two systems, the Separate system has one advantage over 
its rival, so great and so obvious, that we hardly need ,to 
allude to it ; it is the fact, that a prisoner may pass through 
the whole time of his probation, not only unspotted * by 
contact s with other convicts, but personally unknown to 
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These is one fact, among hundreds of others, which can- 
not be 4oo often repeated. The late Warden of the prison 
in Philadelphia saw one day three laborers at work togeth- 
er upon the public quays, in whom he at once recognizee} 
three of his former prisoners ; and he ascertained afterwards 
that no one of them knew the fact of the other's imprison- 
ment. 

The advantage of this is felt by the convicts in Separate- 
system prisons. Those with whom we have conversed 
have all admitted, that, much as they longed for society, 
they knew that it would be disadvantageous for them tp 
have the company of other prisoners. But how does this 
accord (cry the advocates of the Congregate system) with 
what you before admitted, that these very prisoners will 
try to talk through their walls with each other ? It ac- 
^cords perfectly, for men will often do what their sober 
judgment tells them is injurious to their best interests. 

How much more fortunate is the situation of those three 
discharged convicts above alluded to than that of many 
a man who has passed through a Congregate prison, and 
fled far away from its neighbourhood, determined to lead a 
new life ! He sought some secluded village, and tried to 
earn an honest livelihood and an honest name ; but, just as 
he was rising in the general esteem and in his own, there 
came along one of his prison comrades, who threatened 
him with exposure, extorted money from him, went away, 
but returned again, like his>evil genius, again to fleece him, 
and finally drove him to despair and crime. 

This is not fancy, it is an oft recurring fact ; and yet the 
adversaries of the Separate system make light of it, and 
say that the exposure of a man in court, upon his trial, pre- 

words current among them, by which much light is thrown upon the real 
value of prison discipline. Among others, they have the word spotted, 
to signify one who is known to have been a convict in a state prison. 
This they consider a misfortune, not only on account of the loss of charac- 
ter, but because it gives the unspotted rogues a great advantage over them. 
A spotted tjiief is more easily made a tool of by others than an unspotted 
one. ^ 



eludes all possibility of his remaining unknown. But this 
mode of disparaging an unquestionable merit shows how 
violent has been the party feeling which has characterized 
the discussions of this subject. 

Let us contrast the situation of two young men who 
are arrested for the first time by the hand of justice, in the 
commencement of their career of vice. One is tried in 
open court and convicted, and his person becomes known 
to fifty or even a hundred individuals. He is then shut 
up in a prison upon the Separate system, and for ten or 
twelve years, perhaps, is seen no more by any one but his 
keepers, and persons of virtuous character, who take an 
interest in his fate. At last he leaves the prison, changed 
in outward appearance at least, and if he is changed in his 
inward character and resolutions, he naturally will strive 
to conceal, even from his own eyes, his identity with the 
convict sentenced so many years ago. He may begin life 
again, and gradually win a character, without fearing that 
it will be destroyed, or his yet feeble virtue shaken by the 
taunts or the temptations of his prison companions. 

Another young man is tried, with equal publicity, 
in open court, and condemned to a Congregate prison. 
There he is to spend ten or twelve years, exposed to the 
gaze of thousands of visiters every year, and he is to be 
in company with five hundred convicts, most of whom 
will see him every day, and at last become intimately 
acquainted with his person, and familiar with every line 
of his countenance, so as to be able ever after to recog- 
nize him under any garb, or in any circumstances. Now, 
suppose the average sentence of the convicts is four years, 
there wilt have been fifteen hundred convicts in prison 
with the young man, during the twelve years of his con- 
finement. We say nothing here of the natural and al- 
most irresistible tendency which our young man would 
feel to yield to despair, and consider himself as one of 
them for ever ; but we will suppose that he resists these 
evil influences, and leaves the prison determined to lead an 
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honest life. Is there not a fearful odds against his remain- 
ing unknown and unmolested . by those fifteen hundred 
keen-eyed rogues, whose wandering and predatory nature 
leads them to every corner of the land ? Is it not a well 
known and a fearful thing, that the spirit of proeelytism is 
very strong in vice ; that criminals love to pull down oth- 
ers, and especially their old companions, to their own 
dreary level ? And could our young man escape them ? If 
he should bury himself in the Western wilds, he would be 
afraid to light his cottage fire, lest the smoke should at- 
tract towards his dwelling one of those vultures, who 
scent their prey from afar, and who might rob him of his 
hard-earned gains, or, what is worse, of his hard-earned 
name. 

We are aware that some advocates of the Congregate 
system not only deny that it is a disadvantage to the con- 
vict to be known, but they inculcate upon him, when he 
leaves the prison, never to attempt to conceal the fact 
of his imprisonment. This, it appears to us, is not only 
submitting the convict's virtue to an over severe trial, but 
it is expecting a moral heroism which few of his counsel- 
lors themselves possess. Is there not among his Sunday- 
school teachers and preachers some one, who, when a 
youth, indulged in hidden sin, or practised some secret 
vice, known only to God and himself, for which he ex- 
pects Heaven's forgiveness, and of which he longs for his 
own forgetfulness ? And does he come forward and avow 
to others his former sin ? does he confess it to the convict 
whom he is advising never to conceal the fact of his being 
a " prison bird " ? If he does not, then he is not true to 
his doctrine. It would be a higher and nobler morality to 
disregard the world's prejudices, and to scorn all conceal- 
ment; but it is a morality which we should preach in 
vain to most prisoners. We would inculcate upon them 
perfect openness towards any person who might be dis- 
posed to confide any trust to them, which would be with- 
held if their imprisonment were known; but we would 



not require, especially of the weaker, a useless proclama- 
tion of their former guilt. The time may come when 
the morality of convicts and the charity of society shall 
both be so far advanced as to render this course advisable, 
but it seems to us that as yet it is not. Be that as it 
may, however, there still remains to the prisoner under the 
Separate system the advantage of being unknown to other 
criminals, and of remaining so if he chooses. 

Comparative Value of the Habits of Industry under the 
Two Systems. 
Another most important instrument in the reformation of 
a convict is the instruction which he receives in some 

HANDICRAFT, AND THE HABITS OF INDUSTRY WHICH HE FORMS. 

It is clear, that, under each system, the prisoner receives 
a great advantage from the knowledge of a trade ; but in 
order to profit by it after he leaves the prison, he must 
have formed industrious habits to which he will cling in 
after life. Now, there is this important difference between 
the two systems, that under the one the labor is compara- 
tively voluntary, under the other it is compulsory. 

It is usual to condemn a man to solitary confinement dur- 
ing a few of the first days of his imprisonment in a Con- 
gregate prison ; he is then led out to the common shop, 
and required to work industriously all the time from s 
to sunset. He cannot he left in his cell, because it is 
large enough for a habitation during the day ; and he c 
not be left idle a moment in the shop for obvious r 
In fact, many of the boasted advantages of the Congregate 
system arise from the enforcement of hard and constant 
manual labor. The discipline, the security, the economy in 
the number of officers, the amount of the earnings of the 
prison, all depend upon the fact of the convicts' being busily 
employed all the time ; it is by this means that it earns so 
much money, and wins so much favor. Under the Separate 
system, the labor may be voluntary; the prisoner may 
work, or may be idle ; he may put down his tools, and take 
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tip ft todk 1 if he i* idle, ha injutt* fto eft* btit himdelf. 
The beaut? of the system, hoWevef, is, that all prisoners 
cfill fbr work within a few days 'after their entrance ; and 
there is never any difficulty in keeping them industriously 
employed. In the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, 
they have a certain sum allowed them for all the work 
they do over a certain task, and this is placed to their cred- 
it, and paid when they go out. If any one reads too much 
and works too littte, his books tee taken away, and this is 
a punishment j if he is still idle, his officer and infttrocter, 
and other Visiters, may deny him their company, and this 
is usually found sufficient to excite him to industry. 

Thus we see, that, if it should become necessary to en- 
force labor under the Separate system, it may be done leis- 
urely, and by privation of certain privileges } while under 
the Congregate system it must be done at onee, and by 
positive infliction of some penalty; for, be it remembered, 
the men working together must be kept busily employed, or 
they will talk and be in mischief; White men confined in 
separate rooms may safely be left In idleness until they are 
sick of it. 

Under the Separate system, then, men have an opportu- 
nity evety day of knowing how much pleasanter labor is 
thta idleness, tad will in time form a voluntary habit of 
Work* Under the Congregate system, a man is made to 
desire labor only during the first few days of his " solitary," 
and Whenever he is condemned to it for any misdemean- 
our ; every other day of his prison life he feels that he is 
coerced to labor, and he is naturally less inclined to it oil 
that account. 

As far as the ftfcttal effects of labor Contribute to a man's 
reformation* the Separate system, then, seems to us far 
superior to the Congregate. In treating of the other moral 
effects of the discipline of the two systems, we shall consid- 
er—First, Which requires the least forcible interference 
With the prisoner's actions, — Which tian best dispense with 
corporal punishment, and allow him to form habits of self- 



control. Second, Which is most capable of adaptation to 
his individual character. Third, Which is best adapted to 
cultivate kind relations between the prisoner aud his keep- 
ers and teachers. 

Which System requires the least possible Interference with 
the Prisoner's Actions, and leaves him the greatest De- 
gree of Self-control ? 

This is a very important consideration. There is in 
every human being a tendency to separate individuality, — 
to a certain degree of independent moral existence. As he 
emerges from childhood, this tendency begins to manifest 
itself by his instinctive reluctance to yield blind obedience 
to others ; it grows stronger every day, as he grows older ; 
he aspires more and more to be a free moral agent, and an 
independent man. The child's desire to stand erect, to quit 
the apron-string, and finally to walk firmly without sup- 
port, is not stronger in his physical nature, than is the ten- 
dency to independent individualism in his moral nature ; 
and one of the most difficult things hi education is to cul- 
tivate this tendency in a due degree. If a child be allowed 
to walk before its bones are sufficiently hardened, its limbs 
will afterwards be crooked, and its body rickety ; if it be 
carried too long in arms, its muscles will be weak, and its 
system undeveloped. So in the training of this tendency 
to individualism; if it is encouraged too soon and too 
much, then early self-assurance follows, unaccompanied by 
the power of self-guidance ; if it is repressed too much 
and too long, then diffidence and want of self-reliance are 
the consequences. This difficulty is much increased by 
the fact, that the tendency to individualism, though in- 
herent in every child, is not alike in any two ; hence the 
superiority of private over public moral training ; and hence 
the superiority in this respect of a prison upon the Separ- 
ate system, where the moral treatment may be adapted to 
the individual character, over one upon the Congregate 
system, where the men are treated in masses. 
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But, however it may hare been trained, we find this 
independent individualism, with its desire of self-control, 
fully developed in the inmates of our prisons ; and though 
it is a common maxim, that we must " subdue this stub- 
born spirit," we must "break the man's will," we must 
" enforce obedience," it will be found that all attempts to 
do so by. direct force and by physical pain are unwise and 
unavailing. They either crush all manliness, and destroy 
the very feelings on which we must rest our hope of rer 
form, or they excite grief, anger, hatred, and thirst of ven- 
geance, according to the strength and activity of the ani- 
mal nature of the individual. 

People generally admire the strict discipline, the military 
precision of manoeuvres, and the instantaneous obedience 
to every order, which are seen in some Congregate prisons ; 
but it seems to us that these are obtained at the convict's 
expense, and rather improve the character of the prison 
than the character of the prisoner. The whole of this 
daily discipline, from the moment when the prisoners are 
paraded before their cell-doors in the morning, through all 
their marching and countermarching to the shop and to the 
chapel, and back again, with all its precise details, up to 
the rfioment when the convicts have entered their cells at 
night, and stand with their hands thrust through the grated 
doors, that the officer may know that every one is safely 
caged, — all these enforced evolutions of grown-up men 
tend to destroy the individuality of character, to lessen self- 
respect, and to degrade responsible beings into irresponsi- 
ble machines. Be it remembered that these are full-grown 
men, and that all the details of their evolutions, and all the 
discipline of the shops, must be intrusted to subordinate 
officers, who must require implicit and immediate obedi- 
ence. Such a course may break down the proud spirit, 
subdue the stubborn will, and enforce obedience; but it 
will, in ordinary hands, do so by extending the same iron 
rule over all, without regard to the peculiarities of their 
character, by crushing much that is good, and by with- 



holding what is of more consequence than any thing else 
to the prisoner, the advantage of voluntary exercise and 
culture of self-government and self-elevation. Under the 
head of forcible interference with the prisoner's actions, we 
must consider the kind of punishment used under the two 
systems ; and in this respect there has been, and is, in this 
country, at least, a vast difference between the two systems. 

Kinds of Punishment used and admissible under the Two 
Syste?ns. 

It is not our wish to draw comparisons between the 
practical working of different prisons, except where they 
depend essentially upon the principles of the system ; but 
the fact is too notorious to be passed over without com- 
ment, that, while the Pennsylvania penitentiaries have been 
for years administered without the use of corporal punish- 
ment, those of New York, and most others upon the Con- 
gregate system, have been governed by the lash. There 
is evidence that an improper and cruel instrument of tor- 
ture was once used in Philadelphia, but it is beyond ques- 
tion, that, for many years, every thing of the kind has been 
disused, and only the mildest restraint imposed ; while, on 
the other hand, the Congregate prisons have ever resound- 
ed with the lash; the bristling bayonet at Sing Sing still 
proclaims the reign of terror within, and the verdict of 
murder from the grand jury at Auburn is still ringing in 
our ears. 

These are not solitary cases ; there is incontrovertible evi- 
dence that the most shocking flagellations have been very 
common in the great majority of Congregate prisons ; the 
Directors of the Sing Sing Prison, in their Report for 1844, 
candidly admit that in that prison " no other mode of pun- 
ishment seems to be contempl; d than the lash." 
could harrow up the feelin very humane reader by a 

narration of t 1 i ding discipline to which 

hundreds and niortunatc brethren have 
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been and are subjected in the Congregate prisons of the 
country. Nay, we could show from the reports, and 
writings, and declarations of prison officers themselves, that 
the free and frequent use of the lash was considered essen- 
tial to the discipline of the Congregate system. We can 
show from the writings of our Secretary, that it is neces- 
sary to give the power of immediate punishment to the 
officers, and then show from all history the strong tendency 
of this power to abuse. 

But we are not disposed to do this ; we are not disposed 
to go as far as many officers of Congregate prisons do, and 
to say that the use of the lash is essential to their adminis- 
tration ; we have more confidence in the force of the prin- 
ciple of love ; and we have the evidence of the Charlestown 
prison to show us, that, in the hands of benevolent men, 
the authority to punish corporally will not be abused. 

But we do say, and most confidently, too, that a peni- 
tentiary filled with such convicts as are usually found in 
our State prisons cannot be administered upon the Congre- 
gate system without the free and frequent use of corporal 
punishment in some form, unless the great advantages 
which its friends claim for the system be abandoned. Is 
this questioned ? and £re we referred to Charlestown for an 
answer? We reply, that, in the Slate prison of Massachu- 
setts, the distinguishing features and the great advantages 
of the Congregate system are abandoned, and avowedly so ! 
What are its distinguishing features and great advantages ? 
Let our Secretary speak. In his Third Report, when try- 
ing to correct some misapprehensions about the true nature 
of the Auburn prison, he says, with a view to precision, 
—."The definition [object] is, first, to seclude the crimi- 
nals from their former associates, and to separate those 
of whom hopes might bt entertained from those who are 
desperate. This is done in both prisons [Auburn and 
Ghent] by solitary confint aent at night, with unbroken si- 
lence during the day. 7 '* Now, if the words, to seclude 

&nmal Report, p. 56. 

f 



and separate the men from each other by "unbroken si- 
lence during the day," be taken in their literal sense, 
namely, that the men do not talk, even then they cannot 
apply to the discipline of the Charlestown prison ; but if 
they be taken in their ordinary sense, simply that the men 
do not communicate by any signs, it would be absurd to 
use them in speaking of that discipline. We have the evi- 
dence of our own senses, and the evidence of more fre- 
quent visiters than ourselves, and the evidence of pris- 
oners, to prove that the men are not only perfectly famil- 
iar with each other's persons and characters, but that 
they communicate daily and hourly with each other. 
Nay, we have been told by the Warden himself, that he 
considered it impossible to prevent the men from commu- 
nicating with each other while they work together, and 
that he should not consider it desirable to do so, even if it 
were possible. We say, then, that in the Charlestown 
State prison the distinguishing features and the great moral 
advantages of the Congregate system have been abandon- 
ed, and we believe that they have been abandoned because 
it was found impossible to retain them without a severity 
of discipline, and a frequency of flagellation, which woidd 
have been too cruel to be permitted in a community like 
ours. 

In saying this, we intend not to detract from the merits 
of the present Warden ; we have known the prison during 
the last twelve years, and we consider it to be in a far 
more satisfactory condition, in most respects, than we have 
ever known it before. Nay, we believe it to be superior, 
in most respects, to any Congregate prison in the United 
States. This superiority arises, as far as we can perceive, 
from the spirit of kindness with which the Warden regards 
the prisoners, which spirit has pervaded the corps of officers, 
and begotten more of the confidence and good-will of the 
convicts. The discipline is lax, but, if it can be continued 
without danger of revolt, it is vastly better than that of 
Auburn or Sing Sing, or any Congregate prison in the 
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country, because it is administered by appeals to higher 
feelings than base fears. 

In bearing this voluntary testimony in favor of the offi- 
cers of the Charlestown State prison, we cannot help ex- 
pressing our regret that they have not an opportunity of 
exercising their skill and kindness in the reformation of 
good prisoners, without the disturbing influence of the bad. 
There are in that prison second, third, and fourth comers, 
who may therefore be considered almost incorrigible ; and 
though we will not say, in the language of our Society's 
Second Report, that "in this community of villains inter- 
course is without restraint" * — for we do not like the harsh- 
ness of the term, — yet we do say, in the language of that 
same Report, that there are many veterans in crime who 
form acquaintance with young convicts. " Of course, they 
readily communicate the history of yeare to their young ad- 
mirers, and through them this deadly poison to the extremi- 
ties of the State." "Many of these men have been associ- 
ated with gangs of counterfeiters, and are acquainted with 
their names, residence, principles of trade, language, and 
mode of operation. They can, of course, introduce their 
young pupils, when they leave the prison, to this world of 
iniquity. Many of the men living in society, who are en- 
gaged in this traffic, are not suspected, — they deal in this 
article on a large scale, and employ trusty runners who are 
more likely to be detected than their employers." f The 
Report then went on to prove, what was undoubtedly true, 
that about seven hundred convicts in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Massachusetts, about nine hundred 
in New York, about twice as many more in the States 
south and west, were admitted to an uninterrupted in- 
tercourse with a community in which were teachers thor- 
oughly acquainted with the art of counterfeiting money. % 
Now, if this was true in 1827, — if we consider how much 



* Second Report of the Boston Prison Discipline Society, p. 10. 
f Ibid., p. 13. % Ibid., pp. 13, 14. 



the community of counterfeiters has extended, — if we 
consider that the same is true of thieves, housebreakers, 
and criminals of various kinds, we cannot but wish that 
the kind and efficient officers of our State prison had the 
means of guarding the young and comparatively innocent 
prisoners from the evil eye and contaminating presence of 
old and professional criminals ; that is to say, we wish they 
had the management of a prison upon the Separate system.* 
But to return from this digression, and to resume the 
subject of intramural punishment. To say nothing of 
the admitted fact, that the punishments in the principal 
Congregate prisons have always been very severe, and 
sometimes bloody, while those under the Separate sys- 
tem have been comparatively light, — it is clear, from 
the very nature of things, that a single helpless man, shut 
up in a cell, is less apt to feel rebellious than one at 
work in company with hundreds of comrades in crime. 
It is clear that he may be reasoned with, that his pun- 
ishment may be delayed, that it may be omitted if he 
repent ; but in a Congregate prison, insubordination, or 
a violation of any rule, must be punished upon the spot, 
while the officer and the offender are still under the influ- 
ence of excited feelings. 

• We speak not here of the House of Correction at South lioston, be- 
cause it does not usually contain prisoners of such desperate character as 
State prisons. The sen 1 en ces, too, are short, and the temptation to insub- 
ordination consequently less. The discipline, order, and neatness of that 
establishment are equal to lliose of any prison in the world. They aco 
not, however, and cannut be, maintained bv an appeal to so high motives, 
nor by such reformatory treatment, as could be adopted were it a Separate- 
system prison. The assertion that has so often been made, that this prison 
has been managed many years without ci rporal punishment, conveys a 
wrong impression to many minds. Until quite recently, a shower-bath, or 
water-bolt, was in common use as a inude of punishment ; and so tremen- 
dous was its shuck, that it was more dreaded than the lash. We do not 
think that its physical effects were as bad as they have been represented; 
and we believe that its disuse was demanded rather by fear of public cen- 
sure, than by a conviction of its impropriety ; still, it wis a very severe 
form of corporal punishment. 
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It seems manifest, then, that, under the Separate system, 
there may be less forcible interference with the prisoner's 
conduct; corporal punishment may be more easily dis- 
pensed with, and the prisoner be left to form habits of self- 
control. We would not be understood as saying that the 
Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania does allow the prisoner 
sufficient opportunity of self-control, or such training and 
exercise of his moral nature as will enable him to resist 
temptation when he goes out, for we do not believe it can 
be said of any prison in the world. This is the great ques- 
tion which as yet remains unanswered, — How shall we, 
consistently with the security of the prisoner, allow him 
such opportunity of freedom of action as will enable him, 
by actual exercise of self-control, to prepare for resistance to 
the great temptations that will assail him when he leaves 
the prison? Experience tells us that sincere resolutions 
are formed, and that unaffected religious feelings are enter- 
tained by many a prisoner, while his animal appetites are 
lessened by the temperance and continence of a prison life, 
and his moral sense is unobscured by temptations ; but that 
the moment he goes out, and his system is excited by stim- 
ulating diet and drink and by vicious company, he breaks 
through his cobweb morality and his fancied religion, and 
returns to his wallowing. 

But it is not our duty here to suggest the means of solv- 
ing this great question ; we have only to compare the two 
systems which are in actual existence, and before the Soci- 
ety ; and we are constrained to say, that, few and inade- 
quate as are the opportunities for self-control and the ex- 
ercise of good resolutions, under the Separate sytem, they 
are far greater than under its rived. 

Which System offers the best Means of adapting its Disci- 
pline to the Individual Character of the Prisoner ? 

This is an important question, and we shall consider it in 
regard to its bearing, first, upon the physical well-being of 
the prisoner, and, second, upon his moral and religious na- 
ture. 



The Congregate system treats its prisoners in masses ; 
the Separate system treats them as individuals. Labor is 
unquestionably good for all men, but no two need precisely 
the same degree of it. One man may work advantageously 
twelve hours in twenty-four ; another, not more than eight. 
One man may work very hard from sun to sun ; another can 
bear only light work. One may be able to give close and 
undivided attention to his work ; another, from the very 
constitution of his mind, may be unable to do so. 

Now, under the Separate system, each individual may 
be allowed to work a longer or shorter time, with greater 
or less severity, witli more or less closeness of application, 
as will best promote his real good. But under the Con- 
gregate system, all must march out to the shops at the same 
time, all must work the whole day, all must give undivided 
attention to their tasks. There is no departure from this, 
without a departure from the principles of the system ; the 
men cannot be sent hack to their cells when fatigued, for the 
cells are constructed with a view only to being dormitories, 
and the discipline of the prison is arranged with a view to 
their being unoccupied all the day. 

Which System can best adapt itself to the Prisoner's pe- 
culiar Cfiaracter, in ils Appeals to his Moral and Reli- 
gious Nature ? 

Under the Congregate system, the principal direct means 
of moral and religious influence over the prisoners are, hab- 
its of sobriety and labor, morning and evening prayers, Sun- 
day sermons in the chapel, and reading the Bible and oth- 
er good books ; in all these, except the last, it acts upon men 
as masses, and not as individuals having each one a pecu- 
liar character. The Separate system treats them as indi- 
viduals, and allows opportunities of addressing to each one 
such appeals as will be most likely to affect his peculiar 
mind and character. 

The labor and cost of moral and religious teaching are far 
greater under the Separate than under the Congregate sys- 
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tern, but they are likewise more efficacious. A moral and 
religious instructer can do more in ten minutes in a private 
interview with a criminal whose confidence he has gained, 
than by an hour's preaching at him in a congregation, — 
especially if the criminal feels, as he is apt to do in a con- 
gregation of convicts, that he is not a particularly wicked- 
sinner. 

Great credit has been claimed for the Congregate system 
because it affords the opportunity of chapel and Sun- 
day worship in common, while the Separate system does 
not. But, in the first place, this is not strictly true ; the 
model prison at Pentonville has a chapel, in which the 
prisoners assemble, but it is so contrived that each man sits 
in a sort of sentry-box, or small upright pew, so that he 
can see no one but the chaplain ; and in the Pennsylvania 
Penitentiary there is preaching every Sunday in one of the 
corridors, and, by additional expense, there may be in all. 
In this, as in many other respects, then, the Congregate 
system obtains its advantage only by a sort of labor-saving 
process, — acting upon masses, not upon individuals. 

In the second place, the advantage of public worship in 
prisons, great as it is, has been much overrated. The good 
to be obtained by grown men from attendance on any pub- 
lic worship depends very much upon its being voluntary. 
Compulsion is always disagreeable, even when it forces us 
to do the very thing we might have liked to do if left free. 
A man who is forced to go into a chapel or a church is very 
apt to feel that the doctrines taught in it are forced upon 
him. 

We confess, therefore, that we much prefer the mode of 
public worship adopted in the Separate-system prisons to 
that which is enforced under the Congregate system, where 
the men are brought out of their cells by word of command, 
and marched in military order to the chapel, whether they 
wish to go or not. In the former, the preacher begins his 
address at one end of the corridor, and the prisoners are at 
liberty to approach the doors of their cells and listen to 



what he says, or to keep away and occupy themselves with 
reading. It is at their option to join the worship or not ; 
they exercise in this the power of self-control ; and it is 
most delightful to find that they almost always do hearken 
very attentively, and that, when the hymn of praise is 
sounded from one end, the air is taken up throughout the 
corridor, and out of almost every cell there issues a strain 
of voluntary music, from the softened heart of an unseen 
chorister. 

Is it reasonable to suppose that merely seeing the face of 
other criminals would increase the devotional feeling of 
those hermit worshippers ? And has the system of Con- 
gregate worship any other advantage f Will the miserable 
one of economy be used here, too ? Economy of the bread 
of life ! Economy of words of comfort and joy ! Sup- 
pose there must be six preachers, would they not be found 
in Boston ? If the consecrated teachers could not leave 
their other duties, to stand upon the stone floor and preach 
to caged convicts, why, the very laymen would do it ; and 
if enough of them were not found, there are laywomen, 
ever ready with their unobtrusive benevolence to make up 
for man's short-coming. One of the pleasantest sounds that 
ever greeted our ears was on a Sabbath day, while sitting 
and conversing with a convict in his cell, at Philadelphia. 
There was at first a low and gentle sound, as of an iEolian 
harp, which presently gathered strength and distinctness, 
and in a moment took the form of the beautiful words of 
the twenty-third Psalm ; and as it flowed on, the air 
seemed filled with the religious music of an unseen spir- 
it ; and when the sweet strain was ended, the prisoner 
looked up and said, — " It is Miss Dix ! " 

Far be it from us to deny the good effects of public wor- 
ship as it is practised in the Congregate prisons, for we have 
sometimes witnessed in their chapels an earnestness of atten- 
tion, and a devotional appearance, that would befit the most 
pious congregation. We know also, that, when the preach- 
er once creates a glow of feeling in his hearers, the effect is 
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increased by secret action of sympathy among them ; and 
that piety, like panic, may be heightened by a crowd. But 
it is only the gifted preachers who can carry away such an 
audience by their earnest eloquence, and they only for a 
few moments. Such excitements are tmfrequent and 
short-lived; and be it not forgotten, that all the rest of 
the time this very aictivity of the social nature, this very 
sympathy among the hearers, operates, \oxtk a great many, 
directly against any feeling of penitence. Many an ad- 
dress, which would go home to the conscience and the 
heart of a solitary man, convincing him of the peculiar 
enormity of his sin, and melting him to penitence, will fall 
unheeded on his ears when he looks around and sees the 
whole audience made up of criminals, each of whom he 
supposes to be more guilty than himself, because he does 
not make for their crimes the same excuse as for his own. 

Who can doubt that the vivid descriptions of the horrors 
of heU, which usually produce so little impression upon a 
crowded church, would carry terror and despair to each in- 
dividual, if the enormity of his past guilt were not lessened 
in his eye by consciousness of community in sin with those 
about him, and his dread of the future diminished by the 
thought of their society in his place of punishment ? 
Would he not more surely repent of the past, and more 
carefully avoid the future, if he felt that he was cut off in 
this life from all sight, and hearing, and knowledge of his 
fellow-sinners, and that in the next his hell would be one 
of solitary confinement ? 

We would not be understood as expressing an opinion 
about the propriety of addressing this class of feelings, even 
in convicts, but we maintain that these observations are not 
irrelevant to the subject. Indeed, this feeling of sympathy, 
of community in guilt, among the convicts, is one of the 
strongest obstacles to reform in the Congregate prisons, and 
one which the Separate system avoids almost entirely. We 
know that this is denied and will be denied by the advo- 
cates of the Congregate system ; but we confidently appeal 
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to every one conversant with the philosophy of mind for its 
truth, It is said that the men know that there are hun- 
dreds of criminals like themselves in a prison on the Sep- 
arate system, and that the effects of sympathy and commu- 
nity in guilt will be the same ; but this is contrary to phi- 
losophy and common sense. Few minds, and least of all, 
those of the class from which criminals usually come, can 
put themselves in relations of sympathy with others, un- 
less they are aided by the senses, — unless they see and 
hear them. Who is more lonely than the hermit in a city, 
though he may live in a block of houses, and be conscious 
that only eight inches of brick wall separate him from 
scenes of social mirth on either side of him ? 

We will not, however, argue a point which is so clear, 
but we would, while upon this subject, urge strongly upon 
the friends of the prisoner one advantage which the Sepa- 
rate system offers for his reformation, which is far greater 
than weekly sermons and dady chapel services ; — we 
mean the frequent and almost hourly intercourse which ho 
may have with his keeper, and teacher of work, who may 
be kind, intelligent, and religious men. 

This, indeed, is a peculiar and great advantage of the 
system, that religious and moral instruction, adapted to the 
peculiar nature of the individual, may be instilled into 
him, not by an open attack upon his sins, not by formal 
discourses and sermons, but in the natural and ordinary in- 
tercourse of every day ; and this may be, not only through 
the influence of the keepers or teachers of work, but of oth- 
er visiters. This advantage cannot be had in the Congregate 
prisons ; the rule of the shops is silence, and the officers and 
master-workmen say nothing more to the men than is neces- 
sary for the performance of the work. General communica- 
tion canuot be allowed there ; and if the men are summoned 
away to their cells to talk with an officer or visiter, it looks 
at once like a premeditated lecture, and loses its effect. 

The difference in this respect will be more apparent, if 
any one will divest his mind of prejudice, and consider, 
what we shall try to prove, that 
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The Separate System is y for all Moral and Intellectual 
Purposes^ more truly Social in its Nature than the 
Congregate System. 

There never was a greater misnomer than to call the 
Separate system a solitary system, and it is a misnomer 
which has created and which still keeps up a strong preju- 
dice against it, as its enemies very well know. 

What constitutes men social beings ? Is it sleeping at 
night packed away in cells as closely as young bees in the 
comb, but as much separated ? Is it marching together in 
silence, working in silence, eating in silence, and sitting 
close together in silence at devotions ? Then were the si- 
lent ascetics of La Trappe more social than the prisoners 
at Auburn ; for they were allowed, in passing each other, 
to break their dreary dumbness once in the day, and utter 
the words, " Remember death ! " Then is the uneducated 
deaf-mute a more truly social being ; for the inmate of a 
Congregate prison may not greet with a smile and a token 
of friendly regard his fellow-prisoners, while the poor 
dumb sufferer may show his feelings upon his speaking 
countenance. 

No, it is not sight, but speech, that is the organ of social 
communion ; it is not through the eye, but through the ear, 
that our social intercourse is carried on ; and, though a 
man had as many eyes as Argus, it were better to have 
them all put out than to seal up his ears, if his object in 
life be intimate social communion and sympathy with 
those about him. 

There is just enough social communion in a Congregate 
prison to assure the men of a community in guilt and a 
community in punishment, without enough for any good 
moral purposes. Indeed, the social intercourse which is 
permitted is not for any good effects upon the moral char- 
acter of the prisoner, but partly with a view to the pecun- 
iary advantage of labor in common, and partly with a view 
to preventing insanity. 
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There has been a false issue made upon this point in the 
public discussions, and the advocates of the Congregate 
system have obtained credit for the advantage of an arrange- 
ment which was made as a matter of necessity. It is a 
disadvantage and an evil for criminals to associate together. 
We have quoted the words of the Secretary of this Society, 
and other eminent friends of the system, to prove it ; and, as 
we have said, it is resorted to in order to avoid what they 
consider greater eyUs, — insanity from solitude, and ex- 
pense of providing separate workshops ; and yet this evil 
is paraded as in itself a good thing ! They claim for this 
community of labor the advantage which would certainly 
accrue to a criminal, if his companions in labor were kind, 
moral, and religious men. But if this social union of crim- 
inals be good, why strive so hard to confine it to the inter- 
course of the eye, why suppress the friendly signal, why 
choke the rising word, why forbid the only kind of lan- 
guage through which moral and religious impressions can 
be conveyed, namely, speech ? 

The answer is plain. This social communion among 
bad men is bad ; enough of it only must be allowed to pre- 
vent certain worse evils ; and the only distinct interchange 
of thought and feeling which the men have, by signs or 
words, is mrtde vicious by the very fact that it must be 
done by stealth, and in violation of the law ! 

Thus we see that the Congregate system aims at prevent- 
ing social intercourse among the men, and it provides for no 
other, because at night they are locked up in their narrow 
cells. On the other hand, the Separate system checks no 
impulse of the social nature ; it encourages the prisoner to 
talk, — it only takes care that he talks not with bad men ; 
it invites him to give confidence- and to indulge affection, 
but it introduces into his room such persons only as will 
have a good influence over him. 

This leads us to another very important consideration, 
that of the 
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Moral Influence of Visiters in bringing about a Reform 

of the ^Prisoners. 

We have frequently visited prisons upon both systems, 
and we appeal to others who have done so to say whether 
their visits were not more truly social, so far as regarded the 
convicts, in prisons upon the Separate, than in those upon 
the Gongregate system. 

The visiter to a Congregate prison goes into the shops 
and sees the prisoners at work, by scores and hundreds ; 
but he must see only their outward forms ; he must not 
speak to them, not even to give the courteous salutation 
with which every man should ever be ready to 'greet every 
other man ; he may not even exchange a glance of intelli- 
gence and sympathy, for non-intercourse is the law of the 
place. But when a person of known character visits a 
Separate-system prison, he may be introduced into the 
room of any prisoner who chooses to receive him, and, 
without the appearance of any particular effort, may carry 
to him comfort and encouragement. We say, without the 
appearance of special effort ; — and this is very important ; 
for in this way good men, even if they be reformed drunk- 
ards or repentant convicts, may be made important instru- 
ments for the reformation of the prisoner. 

A little reflection will show that even the visiter will be 
more likely to become interested in the fate of prisoners 
under the Separate than under the Congregate system, and 
that an efficient corps of regular prison-visiters, for moral 
and religious instruction, will be more easily found for the 
former. 

This is not mere fancy ; it is in accordance with well 
known principles of the human mind. The interest and » 
the sympathy of the visiter are not so likely to be enlisted 
in any individual prisoner, by seeing a hundred of them 
working together, as it would be by close and familiar ob- 
servation of one or two. Pity for the mass may be but a 
vague feeling, productive only of pain to the visiter, who 



sees an amount of suffering too great for him to relieve ; 
while, if he should meet one individual of the mass, he 
might feel that to him he could he serviceable. 

When Sterne would figure to himself the miseries of 
confinement, he was going to begin with the thought of all 
who were suffering under it ; but, says he, " Finding, how- 
ever affecting the picture was, that I could not bring it near 
me, and that the multitude of sad groups in it did but dis- 
tract me, I took a single captive ; and, having shut him up 
in his dungeon, I then looked through the twilight of his 
grated door to take his picture." 

Considerations like these will not be pronounced useless 
by those who reflect that one of the most important instru- 
ments for the reformation of prisoners is the number and 
character of the unofficial prison-vis iters, who, living in the 
neighbourhood, may be induced to come regularly and 
periodically to converse with the convicts. Such per- 
sons will sometimes have far more influence over certain 
prisoners than the official visiters or the regular chaplain. 
There is sometimes a mysterious but certain influence of 
sympathy between particular individuals, which shows that 
nature leads us to the formation of attachments by other 
means than the intellectual perception of the worth of the 
object. The power of inspiring confidence and forming 
friendships is not given to any particular class of men, nor 
is it to be attained by a diploma of divinity. A visiter 
may go into a dozen different cells of a prison on the Sep- 
arate system, without finding an individual in whom he 
takes especial interest ; but as soon as he enters the next, he 
may exclaim, Here is one who interests me, whom I know 
I shall like, whom I can understand, and who will under- 
stand me ! And, on his part, the prisoner may experience a 
corresponding attraction toward the visiter, and feel an im- 
pulse to open to him a heart which he has kept stubbornly 
locked against all the appeals even of his religious teacher. 

It may be said that the same good may be produced by 
such a regulation in the Congregate prisons as will allow the 
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prisoners to be taken from the shops into a private room, 
when any visiter comes ; but it will be seen at once that 
the very preparation for such an interview would be likely 
to prevent its good effects. There is that perversity in 
some men which leads them to suspect and to resist any 
direct and apparent attempt to reform them. But the visit 
to the convict in a prison on the Separate system may be 
as a matter of course ; the man is in his own room, — the 
conversation may take any turn that it will, and, if the vis- 
iter prolongs his stay, his host sees in that a compliment to 
himself. This is not mere theory ; some of us have visit- 
ed, again and again, the most prominent Congregate pris- 
ons in the country, without having had an opportunity of 
knowing any thing of the individuals in it ; but in one 
short hour in one on the Separate system, we laid the 
foundation of friendly interest which may last for life. 

Among the great number of visiters to the prison, there 
would be some who would take an interest in one prisoner, 
and some in another ; they could renew their visit at any 
time most convenient to themselves, for they cause no in- 
terruption to the regular routine of the prison. We cannot 
help thinking that such visits would be a most useful aid 
to those of the regular religious instructer ; indeed, they 
might be made more important than his, for, unless he be a 
man of extraordinary powers of persuasion, he will always 
have to contend with the disadvantage of being considered 
by some prisoners as a paid agent, who preaches to them, 
and teaches them, as much in the discharge of a mere duty 
as from love to them. 

Such are the general considerations which have led us to 
prefer the Separate to the Congregate system. But it may 
be replied, that, although in theory it seems best, in prac- 
tice it is found to be inferior to its rival. We shall, there- 
fore, examine some of the leading objections that have 
been made to it. 

First, it is said to be more prejudicial to the health of 
the prisoner. Let us look at this, and consider 



Which System is most conducive to the Physical Health of 
the Prisoner ? 

Prisoners are generally of an age when men should be 
in good health ; if they are not, their illness must arise 
from, first, physical causes, or, second, from mental causes, 
or, third, from both combined. Let us suppose the prison- 
ers in two prisons to be equally cleanly, equally well fed 
and clad, and engaged in healthy mechanical occupations ; 
in what other physical respects do they differ ? 

The Congregate prisoners pass the night in very narrow 
cells, and the day in close workshops, traversing the yard 
several times, and being in the fresh air perhaps an hour 
daily. The convict in a Separate-system prison passes 
both night and day in a comparatively large room ; he has 
a yard adjacent to it, in which he may spend a portion of 
the time in the fresh air ; and there are gardens in which 
he may pass as much time as is necessary for his health. 
With the modem improvements in ventilation, the air may 
be, and we think is, kept as pure as it can be in the work- 
shops of the prison, where so many men are congregated. 
Indeed, from a rough calculation, we infer that there is a 
less number of cubic feet of air for each prisoner in the 
workshops at Charlestown than for the prisoners in Phila- 
delphia ; but this affects not the principle, for we suppose 
the ventilation to be perfect in each case. 

The physical causes, then, are the same. How is it 
with the mental ones ? The prisoners under the Congre- 
gate system have a little less of monotony in their daily 
routine ; they pass from their eells to their shops, and their 
attention is more occupied by change of scene and of ob- 
jects ; but if the recent improvements in the Eastern Pen- 
itentiary of Pennsylvania, by which a few prisoners are al- 
lowed to labor daily in the gardens, should be extended to 
all, and if the same improvements should be adopted in 
other Separate-system prisons, then the balance would be 
greatly in their favor. It may be said that the Congregate 
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prisoners do receive considerable mental stimulus, and con- 
siderable gratification of their social nature, by marching 
together and working together. This may be, and un- 
doubtedly is so ; but be it remembered that it is at the sac- 
rifice of the principle of non-intercourse among the prison- 
ers, on which the whole system is based. 

We have seen that there is nothing in the Separate sys- 
tem which prevents the prisoners from having as much so- 
cial communication with virtuous persons as is necessary for 
their mental health ; if, therefore, it be true, as it is urged, 
that the per centage of mortality and insanity in the Amer- 
ican Separate-system prisons is greater than in the Auburn 
prisons, it must be the fault or the administration, and 
not of the ststem. We doubt very much whether it is 
so ; but one thing is certain, — that, where there are so 
many honest men engaged on each side, and where the ad- 
vocates of each system claim the superiority of their re- 
spective prisons in these points of health and sanity, and 
where each party so confidently appeals to statistics in con- 
firmation of its claims, there cannot be any great difference.* 

The truth is, so high has party zeal run in this matter, 
that it is difficult to ascertain the true result of the exper- 
iments which have been tried in the different prisons. 
There are a few general facts, however, which are beyond 
cavil. The Congregate system is favorable to the physical 
health of prisoners ; — the animal man thrives under it. It 
is equally certain, that, under the Separate system, as it has 
been administered, a tolerable degree of health may be en- 
joyed for many years, and better, probably, than the same 
men would enjoy out of its walls, while leading their usu- 
al life. If the system, as it has been administered in this 
country, does not keep up to so high a degree of health as 
the Congregate system, it certainly admits of such modifi- 

* It is only for argument's sake that we admit that the mortality and in- 
sanity in the prisons in this country upon the Separate are greater than 
in those upon the Congregate system. It certainly has never been fairly 
shown in the labored attempts of our Society's Reports to prove it. 
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cations as will enable it to do so. The cultivation of gar- 
dens, recently introduced into the discipline of the East- 
ern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, and the airing-grounds of 
the new model prison of London, will certainly be benefi- 
cial to the prisoners' health. 

But it will be said, the statistics of the two systems, as 
administered in this country, are favorable to the Congre- 
gate system. We are constrained to say that very little re- 
liance is to be placed upon the statistical tables which have 
appeared from time to time in the Annual Reports of our 
Society. There is irresistible evidence of undue partiality ; 
and we know that zeal for a favorite system will warp 
even an honest mind. But besides the absence of strict im- 
partiality of feeling, the statistics given in our Reports want 
that breadth of view, and the comprehensiveness of facts, 
which are essential to any correct inference. 

There is no subject about which partial knowledge is 
more apt to lead one astray than that of criminal statistics. 
For instance, wc find, upon consulting the Conipte Giniral 
de P Administration de la Justice Criminelle, that in one 
year, recently, there were over 160,000 persons arraigned for 
various crimes and offences, of which only fifty-seven were 
for adultery. Now, if we look at the criminal statistics of 
some of our own States, we shall find there were as many 
cases of adultery in about two millions of people as in the 
thirty millions of France ; ergo, according to statistics, 
adultery is fifteen times more common in New England 
than in France, which is an absurdity. Or, if we find that 
the trials and convictions for adultery are now twice as 
common in France as they were fifty years since, shall we 
infer by statistics that the crime is twice as common, — or 
by common sense that it is growing more rare and is more 
detested, and that a man does not now take his wife's infi- 
delity as a matter of course, but carries the matter to a court 
of justice ? So it may be with the statistics of recommit- 
tals to different prisons ; suppose we find, that, of one thou- 
sand convicts discharged from the penitentiaries of Pennsyl- 
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vania, only fifty are recommitted during the ten years subse- 
quent to their discharge, while of one thousand discharged 
from the New York prisons there are sixty recommitted 
in the same time, shall we infer from such facts that the 
Pennsylvania discipline is. the best calculated to deter from 
crime ? By no manner of means, unless we first ascertain 
that all the other circumstances are equal ; perhaps the po- 
lice in New Tork is more vigilant, and arrests more of the 
old offenders ; perhaps the laws against second offences are 
less severe in that State, and therefore less dreaded ; per- 
haps the business of thieving was particularly flourishing 
there during those years, while it was suffering under a de- 
pression in Pennsylvania. Then we need to know wheth- 
er the convicts came from a population of the same race of 
men, of the same general intelligence, of the same general 
moral character ; all these and many other things are to be 
taken into consideration, before we can draw any valuable 
inference from statistical returns about recommittals. 

We fear that the Society has not been accustomed to do 
this, and that it has often flattered itself that its favorite 
system was going on well, without any better foundation 
than sentences like this, taken from its Fourth Report : — 
" There is another class of facts, proving the -same thing 
concerning the reformatory character of the Prison at Au- 
burn. The recommitments in 1827, out of 427 [discharged 
prisoners], were only nineteen ; and in 1829, out of 570, 
only seventeen." # 

Now, if one should draw any inference respecting the 
value of any system from a fact like this, he would be just 
as liable to make a wrong as a right one. It would be very 
difficult to ascertain the real value of the different elements 
of the calculation ; but if one could do it, he might take the 
very statistical tables which have been annually published 
in our Reports as proof that the insanity and mortality were 
greater in the Philadelphia than in the Auburn prison, and 

* See Fourth Report Pria. Disc. Soc., p. 24. 
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show from them directly the reverse. We do not say that 
this would be the case, but it might be, because we are cer- 
tain that due consideration has not been given to all the el- 
ements of the calculation. 

A large, a very large allowance should be made for the 
fact, that so great a proportion of the Philadelphia prisoners 
are drawn from the mulatto race, who cannot bear confine- 
ment like men of pure Saxon blood ; that the colored pop- 
ulation whence they are drawn is a very degraded one, 
and addicted to those sexual excesses which lead partic- 
ularly to cerebral derangement. Then there is the com- 
parative duration of the sentences, the effect of the climate, 
the quality of the water, the nature of the occupation, — 
these and other elements must be accurately ascertained, 
before we can say what is the. comparative insanity or mor- 
tality. 

But, allowing for a moment that all the inferences from 
the statistical tables given in our Reports are correct, and 
that the insanity and mortality in the prisons upon the Sep- 
arate system in this country have been much greater than in 
those on the Congregate system, still this would not decide 
the question of the comparative salubrity of the two systems. 
There are many prisons in Europe upon the Separate sys- 
tem, and if we should embrace them in our circle of statis- 
tics, it might show a balance the other way. We have 
consulted many European works upon the subject, and the 
conclusion seems to be irresistible, that the Separate sys- 
tem is at least as salubrious, for body and mind, as the 
Congregate system. We shall not go into a detail of these 
now, but refer those who take an interest in the subject to 
the valuable Reports made to the British, the French, and 
the Belgian governments, in all of which the assertion of 
the French Commissioner, De Metz, is confirmed. He 
said, after examining both systems in this country, — "I 
may safely declare, that, even in this respect [effect upon 
health and temper], the discipline founded upon perfect 
separation of the prisoners can bear comparison with any 
system whatever." 
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Against all the reasonings of the respectable medical 
gentlemen of this Society who attempt to prove that the 
Separate system must be injurious to physical and mental 
health, we would quote the Report of a Commission of one 
of the highest and most scientific medical establishments 
in the world, namely, the French Academy of Medicine. 
At the request of the Inspector-general of Prisons in France, 
that Academy appointed as commissioners some of the 
most philosophical and experienced men in the medical 
profession. On that commission were such men as Louis, 
Yillerm6, Pariset, &c. ; and the Report, which was made 
by the illustrious Esquirol, closes with these remarkable 
words : — "If the Commission were to express its opinion 
upon the preference which should be given to any peniten- 
tiary system, it would not hesitate to pronounce the Penn* 
sylvania system the most favorable to reform. But the 
Commission is to pronounce only upon the salubrity of dif- 
ferent systems ; and it is convinced that the Pennsylvania 
system, — that is to say, solitary and continuous seclusion, 
day and night, with labor, conversation with their officers 
and inspectors, — does not shorten their lives, and does not 
endanger [ne compromet pas] their reason ! " 

But let us waive all these high authorities, and reduce 
the matter to a bare appeal to common sense. The Separ- 
ate system allows the prisoners to have as much social inter- 
course as is necessary for their physical and mental health, 
only it decrees that none of it shall be with convicts. 
Now, is it not absurd to argue, as some would seem to do, 
that, unless this social intercourse is with convicts, the men 
will die or go mad ? It really amounts to this ; and if all 
the medical authorities in the world, and all the statistics 
that have ever been gathered, should assert that the Separ- 
ate-system prisons have made men mad by too much seclu- 
sion, we should simply reply, the system has been badly 
administered, and the remedy is easy, — give more society 
to the prisoners, — but let it be the society of the good. 

If, then, as we firmly believe, the Separate system is 



sound in its principles ; if it presents great advantages over 
its rival ; if, as seems to have been proved, it can be carried 
on with safety to health and reason ; then it is idle to dis- 
pute any longer about such questions as whether men do 
or do not talk through a wall, whether this or that particu- 
lar prison is well administered or abused. We have had 
such disputes, and smaller ones, usque ad nauseam : they 
are distasteful, and they affect not the general principles ; 
they depend merely upon the administration. We have 
tried to avoid such incidental circumstances, and to exam- 
ine principles and see how far they are reduceable to prac- 
tice. 

But, finally, it will be asked, If the Separate system is 
really so much superior to the Congregate system, why has 
the latter obtained such general favor ? This question 
will, however, no longer be asked by those who know the 
real state of the case in the most enlightened countries of 
Europe. There, as we shall show presently, the Separate 
system has found favor, and is rapidly gaining ground. If 
the question is asked with respect to the United States, we 
answer, that the causes of the greater prevalence of the 
Congregate system are these : — first, it is supposed to be 
cheaper ; second, it has been advocated by the only Soci- 
ety in the country which has funds, and an agent of zeal 
and ability, namely, this Society ; and, third, because it 
really is such an immense improvement on the old prison 
system which it superseded. 

First, as to the expense. The original outlay of capital 
for the edifice must be greater in the Separate system j 
that cannot be denied. The mechanical operations can be 
carried on to more profit where the men work in common. 
The officers and overseers and instructers may be less nu- 
merous and less expensive in the Congregate system ; less 
numerous, because they oversee companies, and deal with 
masses ; less expensive, because, having little moral relation 
with their men, they need not be persons of so high char- 
acter. On the other hand, if, as we believe, the Separate 
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system inflicts a more severe punishment, — if it operates 
more quickly to deter from crime and persuade to virtue, 
then a very material diminution of the length of sentences 
may be made, and this would turn the tables at once in its 
favor. _ 

But we are not inclined to press this point far, because 
the whole tendency of the discussion about the compara- 
tive economy of the two systems has had, among its other 
evil' effects, that of tempting legislatures to decide in favor 
of the Congregate system, on the ground that it is cheaper. 
Such a motive is an unworthy one, and our Society should 
not appeal to it. Grant that the Separate system is more 
expensive ; nay, that the Congregate system may, and does, 
prove a source of income to the State ! What then ? One 
great object of prison discipline is to reform convicts ; and 
what should we say, if the directors of a hospital refused 
to give to patients the medicine most likely to save their 
lives, because it costs more than poorer drugs ? — and is the 
soul of less import than the body ? If a musket or cannon, 
or any warlike implement of a novel and more destructive 
quality, be adopted by one government, do not the others 
straightway throw aside the old one, and take up the new ? 
— and is it of more importance to destroy than to save ? 

Shame upon such sordid arguments ! ~ Thousands of con- 
victs are made so in consequence of a faulty organization 
of society, — in consequence of ignorance and temptation ; 
many are made so in consequence of almost inevitable he- 
reditary propensities, too strong for their control ; some 
ought, doubtless, to be considered as victims, and moral pa- 
tients, rather than responsible beings ; they are thrown up- 
on society as a sacred charge ; and that society is false to its 
trust, if it neglects any means for their reformation, especial- 
ly if it refuses the necessary funds, while it has money to 
throw away on any pomp or pride, be it of peace or war. . 

We hold that the moment the earnings of a prison come 
up to its expense, then the severity of labor should be di- 
minished, and more time be given to the convicts for intel- 



lectual and moral instruction, for which extra teachers 
should be provided, until there be one for every ten or 
twelve men, if the funds will' allow it ; and if the profits 
still increase, they should then be appropriated in some oth- 
er way to the convict's improvement, and not tempt the cu- 
pidity of the State, and excite the prisoner's distrust of the 
motives of his imprisonment, by making his earnings seem 
a bonus upon legal convictions and the prolonged sentences. 

Some may maintain that the State has a right to require 
of the convict to pay back, as far as possible, the expense 
to which he has put it by his depredations and by his trial. 
As a matter of abstract right, this may be so ; but it should 
be considered, that to require entire repayment would be to 
exact the pound of flesh which would draw with it every 
drop of blood from the body ; for, were a convict to live to 
the age of Methuselah, he could not pay back his full pro- 
portion of the cost of the vast machinery of justice. If 
this principle be acted upon at all, it should be administered 
in the spirit of the new dispensation, which forgives sev- 
enty times seven, and not in that of the old, which requires 
an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. The convict 
should, at any rate, be able to lay up something for the day 
of his departure from the prison. 

But to return to the subject, — the preference in this coun- 
try for Congregate prisons. When a new prison is to be es- 
tablished, the edifice and the system of discipline are to be 
discussed and selected by a body of men who, however 
unfitted they may be for understanding any other merit of 
a system, can all appreciate that of economy. When, there- 
fore, it is proved, as it can be, that a prison upon the Con- 
gregate system will pay its own way, the strongest argu- 
ment has been urged in its favor ; and when it is added, as 
it may be with truth, that some State prisons pay several 
thousand dollars per annum net gain into the State treas- 
ury, what chance is there for the adoption of another sys- 
tem, which, however favorable it may be to the reformation 
of the prisoners, may require a tax for its support ? 
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The next reason why the Congregate system has found 
favor in this country is, that this Society has strenuously 
advocated it, and by its pecuniary resources, and by the 
whole moral influence of the names of its members, been 
instrumental in its propagation. When it is considered 
that this Society is the only one of its kind in the country 
that has the disposal of any considerable funds,— that its 
Reports have been the only regular publication upon the 
subject of Prison Discipline, until quite recently, — that 
those Reports have been prepared and the whole power 
of the Society directed by its agent, who has zealously ad- 
vocated the Congregate' system, and as zealously decried 
the Separate system, — it will be evident that we do not 
underrate the effect upon the public, some of whom know 
little, and many of whom care less, about the whole 
subject. 

Far be it from us to disparage the merits of that officer. 
He has been a most important agent in a great work of ref- 
ormation and improvement. He has helped to introduce 
the order, the sobriety, and the industry of the Congregate 
system into prisons which were once foul dens of corrup- 
tion. But while we recognize the importance of his labors 
and the honesty of his purpose, vm are constrained to say 
that he has been led by zeal for a favorite system to under- 
rate and decry a rival one, which, in our view, is vastly su- 
perior. Like all of us, he is liable to err ; and, having once 
engaged in a partisan strife (for such has become the con- 
test among the advocates of the two systems), his very 
zeal for the side which he espoused has made him blind to 
the merits of the other. It must be apparent to any impar- 
tial person who reads the Reports of our Society, that, in- 
stead of discussing the merits of the two systems upon the 
high ground of principle, they have harped upon the imper- 
fections and short-comings of the penitentiaries of Pennsyl- 
vania, as though failures in their administration were deci- 
sive of the great question at issue. It is very probable that 
a want of familiarity with what has been done in Europe 
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has caused an undue importance to be given to the trial of 
the two systems in this country. 

However we may dislike the principle of concentration 
of the whole power of a people in the hands of a few, we 
must confess, that, when that power is brought to bear upon 
great questions of science or humanity, its effects are as 
brilliant and satisfactory as they are rapid. When we re- 
flect how much has been done towards collecting facts by 
this Society, with an income of $3,000, and the agency of 
one man, who devoted his whole time to it, we can con- 
ceive what a great government, with immense funds at its 
disposal, can do, with the agency of scores of men of tal- 
ents, learning, and zeal, whom it sets to work in every 
country. It is scarcely ten years since the governments of 
France and Great Britain began to bestow close attention 
to the subject of Prison Discipline. They selected as their 
agents men already distinguished for talent and learning, 
and, giving them ample means, bade them visit all the 
countries where any knowledge could he gained upon the 
subject, and, in their own time, give the result of their per- 
sonal observations, with whatever valuable knowledge they 
could collect from the experience of others. 

In Central Europe, the Prussian government, and some 
of the smaller German States, and even some of the Swiss 
Cantons, took measures to collect information upon the 
subject- In the North, Sweden began to demand light 
upon a subject which had long been discussed in Holland, 
and her king himself compiled a work upon it ; and the 
young kingdom of Belgium has already discussed it thor- 
oughly. Several of these governments sent commissioners 
to this country, to examine closely all our prisons ; all of 
them obtained the most minute information that could be 
had, and it is undoubtedly true that at this moment there 
are more men in Enrope who have a thorough knowledge 
of the condition and merits of the various prisons in the 
United States, than there are in this country. As an in- 
stance of the attention, of the government of France to the 
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subject, it caused the question to be put to the Academy of 
Medicine, whether there was any thing in the Separate- 
system discipline that would be peculiarly injurious to the 
bodily or mental health of the prisoners. That body, per- 
haps the most learned and scientific in the world, employed 
some of its ablest heads in the solution of the question, 
and they (as we have said), after mature examination, pro- 
nounced that there was not. After the return of the vari- 
ous commissioners from this country to Europe, the sub- 
ject of their mission was taken up in England, France, 
and Belgium, and made the topic of animated and pro- 
longed discussion, especially in the French Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Now, it is very remarkable, that, while this Society has 
been resting in the assurance that the system which it ad- 
vocated was the best, all the foreign commissioners who 
have been sent here reported it to be very defective, and 
far inferior to its rival. While we were reading pages upon 
the superiority of the Congregate system, the people of the 
five most enlightened countries in Europe were reading the 
conclusions of their impartial, scientific men, upon its infe- 
riority ; and while we were rejoicing in the erection of two 
or three new prisons upon the Congregate system, as a 
proof of its final triumph and prevalence, the people of 
Europe were witnessing the erection of scores of prisons 
upon the Separate system. 

The history of this revolution of opinion is well worthy 
of notice. The first French commissioners, Messieurs 
Beaumont and De Tocqueville, after careful comparison of 
the prisons in the United States, pronounced decidedly in 
favor of the Separate system, as administered in Philadel- 
phia, and against the Auburn system. In the recent debate 
in the Chamber of Deputies, M. De Tocqueville expressed 
himself thus, in answer to the assertion, that the preference 
manifested in France for the Separate system was owing 
to his exertions : — "I defy any one to name a single sub- 
ject which has been so long studied, by so many different 



persons, in so persevering and practical a manner, as the 
question before us. Did the government, after having sent 
us to the United States, in 1S31, rest there ? Did it not, two 
years afterwards, send two other commissioners upon the 
same errand? Did not the British government, likewise, 
send commissioners with this object ? Has not the Prus- 
sian government done the same thing ? Is it not true, that 
all these commissioners, without exception, even those who 
left Europe opponents to the Separate system, after having 
examined the different systems upon the spot, brought 
home to their governments views precisely similar to ours? 
Have not the governments since then entered upon this 
course with all the knowledge they possessed, with all the 
experience they have gained, with all the light which could 
he furnished from every quarter ? " 

Again, this eminent statesman, who has such a rare com- 
bination of clear insight into principles, and practical knowl- 
edge of facts, who, without party feeling, and with a view 
only to truth, studied so long and intimately our prisons, 
says, — " Most of those who have gone to the United 
States to study prisons upon the spot have returned warm 
advocates of the Separate system, although before their 
departure they had conceived and even expressed opinions 
unfavorable to it ; all have acknowledged its powerful ef- 
fect upon the prisoners." 

De Tocqueville alludes to a second commission. It 
seems, that, to make sure that all was right, the government 
sent M. De Metz, a few years later, and on his return he 
reported in these words : — " We declare that our prefer- 
ences and our sympathies are for the system of Pennsylva- 
nia. In this system there are positive advantages for soci- 
ety, and positive advantages for the convict. Under it cor- 
ruption is impossible ; amendment is probable, attd, in a 
great number of cases, certain." He goes on to enumerate 
many other advantages, and closes with these words : — 
" Such are the principal motives which have inclined us to 
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the system of Pennsylvania, which now has the sanction 
of time and experience." * 

The Report of the Prussian commissioner is still more 
remarkable, for he had been an advocate of the Congregate 
system. He says of the Philadelphia Penitentiary : — "I 
declare frankly, that, after the knowledge which I have 
gained of the different prisons of Europe and America, 
none appears to me to allow so much equity and justice 
in the infliction of punishment, none presents so many 
chances of amendment of the criminal, as the Separate 
system, combined with the regular visits of the keepers, 
inspectors, preachers, teachers, and physicians. I say 
chances of amendment, — for all human efforts are limited, 
and ought as much as possible to ward off obstacles that 
may prevent the action of divine grace, which can alone 
effect a complete reform of the guilty. This opinion is 
the result of my observations during my sojourn in Amer- 
ica, as well as of my studies and reflections since my re- 
turn, although I went to America entertaining a preference 
for the Auburn system." f 

The British commissioner, Mr. Crawford, made a most 
valuable Report, in which he advocates the Separate sys- 
tem. He says of the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylva- 
nia : — " Upon a careful review of every part of it, after 
seeing the whole, and examining a considerable number of 
the individuals confined in it, I have no hesitation in de- 
claring my conviction, that its discipline is a safe and effi- 
cacious mode of prison management ; that it has no unfa- 
vorable EFFECT UPON HIND OR HEALTH," &C. % Again, he 

says, — "In America, the opponents of this system have 
produced very erroneous impressions by the publication of 
certain experiments, made a few years since, of solitude 
without labor ; statements which have been widely circu- 
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* Rapport sur les Penitencieres des Etats Unis, p. 41, et suiv. 

f Die Amerikanischen Besserunge Systeme. Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1837. 

% Crawford's Report, pp. 14, 15. 



iated in England, to the great prejudice of solitary impris- 
onment of every description." 

Another official Report may be cited, — that of the Com- 
missioners appointed by the government of Lower Canada, 
who, after visiting our prisons, became convinced of the 
superiority of the Separate system, and close their Report 
by sayiug, — " Such are the considerations which have de- 
termined us to give the preference to the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem, although it is not so economical, and may even require 
considerable outlay in the beginning."* 

These, we believe, are all the official Reports that have 
been made, except one to the government of Upper Can- 
ada, which we have not yet been able to procure. Now, 
when we consider that the commissioners of four govern- 
ments, without any concert of action, some of them even 
opposed to the Separate system, have a!) come to the con- 
clusion that it is superior to the Congregate system, we 
cannot help considering it most remarkable and important 
evidence upon the great subject for the consideration of 
which our Society was formed ; and we cannot help regret- 
ting that it has not been spread upon the pages of our Re- 
ports. 

Is it fair in our Society to assume, as it has done, that 
the Separate system is in every respect so inferior to the 
Congregate system, that it will not even consider the argu- 
ments in its favor i Is it modest to do so, when that sys- 
tem is advocated by another Society in this country, much 
older than ours, and comprehending among its active mem- 
bers many more men practically acquainted with the sub- 
ject of prisons than does ours, and whose experience leads 
them to opposite conclusions ? Is it wise to do so, when 
enlightened and disinterested foreigners, who are lifted 
above the disturbing forces of sectional or party feelings, 
all pronounce us wrong, and olliers right ? 

o rcitajislafe ii from llie Fretted 
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Besides the mass of evidence furnished in favor of the 
Separate system by the special commissioners of the Euro- 
pean governments, there is a vast amount of testimony in 
its favor given by unofficial travellers, and by authors who 
have written on the subject. Should we cite all the philo- 
sophical and practical writers upon the subject, who give 
their testimony in favor of the Separate system, we should 
frame a long catalogue ; but, after naming Professor Mitte- 
mair, of Germany, and Lucas, of France, we should not 
know where to find another author of note who has writ- 
ten in favor of the Congregate system. We will not even 
give a list of the names of the first ; but there is one cir- 
cumstance so significant of the importance in which the 
subject is held, so honorable too to humanity, that we 
must allude to it. The young king of Prussia, an absolute 
monarch of immense power, has paid great personal atten- 
tion to the subject. He closely examined the model pris- 
on upon the Separate system, in England, and other pris- 
ons, and was so impressed with the superiority of the first, 
that, after consultation, he ordered four prisons upon the 
Separate system to be erected in his dominions. The 
king of Sweden, too, a man of clear head and kind heart, 
gave very close personal attention to the subject ; collected 
all the evidence he could from this country, and finally 
himself wrote a book upon it, — a book breathing a beau- 
tiful spirit of humanity, full of sound wisdom, and which 
warmly advocates the Separate system. But Europe fur- 
nishes other and stronger evidence in favor of the Separate 
system, than the written opinions of philosophers, practical 
men, and monarchs ; — there sure, and have for years been, 
many prisons in full operation upon both systems ; those 
upon the Congregate system have been tried, and found 
wanting ; those upon the other have had great success. 

We have thus presented some of the reasons which 
have inclined us to prefer the Separate to the Congregate 
system. If they are not as satisfactory to other minds as 
to our own, we trust they will have weight enough to ob- 
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tain for that system,, what it never has had, a fair hairing 
before the Society. We are far from supposi ng that that 
system is perfect : on the contrary, we admit that no sys- 
tem yet adopted folly satisfies us. 

The most important problem connected with Prison Dis- 
cipline yet remains to be solved, namely. — How ahaD we 
give the prisoner sufficient opportun ity for cultivating his 
moral and religions nature, by actual exercise of it? — how 
shall we strengthen his conscience, by giving such liberty 
as will really call it into action by resisting temptation?*— 

* 

how, in a word, shall we give him such free moral agency 
as will train him to self-command^ without defeating die 
other great end of his confinement ? It is very dear that 
we do not do it now ; it is very clear that we cannot do it 
by merely increasing, ever so much, the present system of 
preachings, and exhortations, and denunciations: as well 
might we try to strengthen the muscular system by teach- 
ing physiology, by setting forth the importance of health, 
and by denunciations of the sin of neglecting it ; the mus- 
cles will ever be feeble without actual exercise, and good 
resolutions wQl yield to the first strong temptation, unless 
conscience has first been trained to resist weak ones. The 
chaplains and religious visiters of prisons are very apt to 
build false hopes upon the appearance of penitence, and 
the expression of good resolutions by the prisoners ; for, 
though these may be real and unaffected, they are rarely 
enduring. 

While in confinement, the convicts are removed from 
temptation ; and the simple diet and regular life of a pris- 
on Jower the tone of their physical frame, and reduce the 
violence of their animal appetites and passions. In this 
condition they are more susceptible of moral and religious 
impressions, and they often become unaffectedly penitent. 
Those who have common sense will see that crime is poor 
policy, and form resolutions of amendment ; those who 
are more imaginative have their feelings wrought upon, 
and pass through what is called a religious conversion. 
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But when they go out into the world, and are stimulated 
by excesses, then the dormant passions are aroused, like 
wild beasts from their lair, and the first temptation too of- 
ten witnesses their fall. The exceptions to this are so rare, 
that prison-keepers, and persons most acquainted with con- 
vict-life, seldom have confidence in the reformation of adult 
criminals ; and, to a fearful extent, their skepticism is well 
founded. God is a righteous God, and will not reward a 
neglected childhood, an abused youth, and a criminal man- 
hood, by after years of peaceful and religious enjoyment ; 
these cannot be bought by a compulsory course of good be- 
haviour, nor by sudden pangs of remorse. But is the poor 
criminal to be abandoned, and left a prey to passions which 
will destroy him, body and soul ? By no means ; for, where 
the blind can be made to read, and the dumb to speak, and 
idiots elevated to the platform of humanity, it would be 
cowardice to despair of those who have all their senses and 
faculties in perfection. 

It is not our duty to point out, in this Report, the mod- 
ifications which are necessary in all our prisons, before they 
can hold out a reasonable prospect of reforming their unfor- 
tunate inmates ; but we may remark, in general, that what 
seems to be most wanted is the means of adapting the na- 
ture and duration of the punishment to the character and 
conduct of the criminal ; of exercising his power of self- 
control by a certain degree of independence of conduct ; 
in a word, of training as well as punishing. 

When those means are amply provided, — when men 
shall be disposed to extend to the poor convict that forgive- 
ness which they ask for their own daily sins, — when they 
shall show towards him a tithe of the charity and love 
which the Great Judge of all ever manifests towards them, 
— when there shall be a little of that joy upon earth over 
the sinner that repenteth, of which there is so much in 
heaven, — then, indeed, may we hope for the real reforma- 
tion of many of the now despised and neglected inmates 
of our prisons. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The statements in the text, for which no other au- 
thority is cited, are founded, so far as relates to the 
Eastern Penitentiary in Philadelphia, on the printed 
reports of the officers of that institution ; as to the 
prison at Charlestown, on the like reports, on the re- 
cords of the prison, on communications from the warden 
and the chaplain, and on personal observation ; as to 
prisons in Great Britain, on official reports and parlia- 
mentary documents, especially on the evidence taken 
before a committee of the House of Lords last spring. 

It would be presumptuous to assert that there are 
no mistakes in this pamphlet. But it is enough for my 
purpose, if there are none, which affect materially its 
arguments or its conclusions. 

F. C. GRAY. 
Boston, November 10, 1847. 
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Finally, we would respectfully recommend the adoption 
of the following Resolutions : — 

Resolved, That this Society, being strictly a Prison Dis- 
cipline Society, the whole of its efforts should be directed 
to the improvement of prisons, and of penal administration, 
to the exclusion of every other subject. 

Resolved, That this Society is not, and ought not to be 
considered, the pledged advocate of the Auburn system, or 
of any other system now in existence, and that the pages 
of its Reports should set forth the merits and demerits of 
any and all systems of Prison Discipline. 

Resolved, That we recognize the Directors of the East- 
ern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania as high-minded, honora- 
ble, and sincere fellow-laborers in the great cause of Prison 
Discipline. 

Resolved, That, if any expressions of disrespect have ap- 
peared in our Reports, and justly given pain to our breth- 
ren, this Society sincerely regrets and apologizes for them. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

S. G. HOWE. 
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and vulgar epithets add no weight to argument ; but 
are always strong indications of a weak cause or a 
weak advocate, often of both. It is to be hoped, that 
there are few among us, who would imitate the exam- 
ple of some transatlantic writers recently cited here, in 
casting such foul aspersions, few, who would be so reck- 
less as to repeat them publicly without reprehension, and 
think to excuse themselves on the ground, that they 
merely state, but do not adopt them ; forgetting, that 
as such an excuse would be no justification in a court 
of law for repeating words of slander, so it is no apol- 
ogy for disseminating any imputation on the veracity 
or integrity of others in a court of conscience or of ho- 
nor. But enough of this. There is little danger that 
such aspersions will have any material influence on the 
public mind, or that they will injure any but those 
who invent and those who circulate them. 

There is danger, however, that those not acquainted 
with the subject may be misled by the speculations 
of distinguished foreigners, who, wanting a sufficiently 
long experience in their own country and not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with our experience, maintain cer- 
tain statements and conclusions to be absolutely and 
universally true, which so far as this country is con- 
cerned, are known to be erroneous ; and whatever may 
once have been thought of them, are now entirely ob- 
solete among all intelligent men conversant with the 
practical operation of the different systems of prison 
discipline among us. 

No such man would now assert or echo the asser- 
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tion, that in all the prisons in America where social 
labor is established, every violation of rule is punished 
on the spot by blows inflicted by the inferior officer, 
who witnesses it j or would argue or echo the argu- 
ment, that such punishment must of necessity be en- 
forced, in every prison adopting this mode of labor ; 
when he must know, that of the two Penitentiaries on 
this system existing in Massachusetts, one has never 
admitted any such punishment at all ; and in the other 
neither this nor any other punishment can be inflicted 
for any offence whatever, by an inferior officer, or by 
any other authority than the head of the prison him- 
self, who, after deliberate hearing and consideration 
of the complaint and the defence, at the end of the 
day's work, may cause stripes to be inflicted in his 
own presence, not exceeding ten, to which number he 
is restricted by the express regulations of the prison ; 
and who inflicts even this punishment very rarely. 

No such man would assert, that there does not ap- 
pear to have been any case of hallucination or insanity 
in the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, before 
the year 1838, and that though many such cases after- 
wards occurred, a few days generally sufficed to effect 
a cure in them ; when he must know, from the official 
reports of the same Penitentiary, that the first asser- 
tion is entirely erroneous, though exact statements of 
the numbers of insane were not regularly made for the 
years previous to 1837 ; and that the second assertion, 
if once too hastily countenanced, has since been so 
completely disproved, that we find in the Report of 
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the Physician of that Penitentiary, for 1846, the fol- 
lowing passage : 

" It will be seen by the table, that many of the cases of in- 
sanity that occurred within the year, were of a partial nature ; but 
it must be confessed, that the tendency of all seems to be to pass 
into dementia. Than this, no other result could well be antici- 
pated, as it is utterly impossible to afford the patient the benefit of 
judicious moral treatment within the walls of any prison ; and the 
unaided effects of medical remedies would be often more injurious 
than useful. It is true that the noisy and turbulent may be fre- 
quently reduced to submission by so called modes of treatment 
that have certainly more the character of punishments than of 
remedial measures ; but under the deceitful calm thus produced 
the delusions still exist, and the quiet and automatic order that is 
considered as evidence of restoration to health, is in reality the 
result of an almost complete obliteration of the mind. Insanity I 
believe to be quite a curable disease when taken in its early stages, 
and when the physician can command all the necessary requisites 
for its treatment ; but if the patients are perpetually subjected to 
the discipline of a penal institution, and they be really insane and 
not malingerers, I do not hesitate to state my belief, that the per 
centage of recoveries and non-recoveries will be found to be in 
an inverse ratio to what they are said to be in well regulated 
asylums. 

" This opinion naturally suggests the question, ought not the 
prisoners who become insane, to be immediately transferred to a 
Lunatic Asylum, where their restoration to sanity may be looked 
upon as comparatively certain, instead of subjecting them to treat- 
ment that must almost in every instance render them helpless for 
life ? I think this question must almost invariably be answered in the 
affirmative ; for surely if the crime be considered only deserving 
of a temporary incarceration, it would not be just to visit the 
offender with a punishment worse than death." Eighteenth Re- 
port, 57. 
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These remarks are not intended to convey any cen- 
sure on the able and learned men, who made those 
statements. Those which were erroneous at the time 
when uttered, were so, no doubt, from inadvertence or 
misinformation; and it is not wonderful, that even 
those inhabitants of Europe who are best informed on 
this subject, should not be well acquainted with the 
actual condition of our prisons, when we ourselves, 
with all our habits of looking to Europe for informa- 
tion, know so little about theirs. As to such of these 
statements and conclusions as are proved to be incor- 
rect only by our own subsequent experience, for these 
they are in nowise responsible, relying as they did on 
the best evidence in their power at the time. 

But the wonder is, and it is no slight one, that the 
results of brief experiments made long ago by our- 
selves, transmitted hence to Europe, and there received 
on our authority, should, after many years, be brought 
back here and held up by some among ourselves as 
conclusive and binding on us, in opposition to our own 
more deliberate judgment upon more mature experi- 
ence ; as if the first hasty deductions from our own 
short and imperfect observation were clothed with some 
mysterious and inviolable sanction by passing through 
foreign lips, and the echo of our own voices were the 
response of an oracle. It is no such echo, that we are 
told to worship. 

Taking no shame to ourselves, therefore, for deriving 
knowledge from experience, and holding ourselves en- 
tirely unfettered by our own early and hasty observa- 
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tions, and just as free to alter our present opinions 
hereafter, upon sufficient evidence, as we now are to 
change, on good grounds, those heretofore expressed; 
it is proposed to inquire what plan of prison discipline 
appears, from the evidence now before us to be best 
adapted to our present wants and condition. The idea 
of holding ourselves perfectly indifferent, neither ex- 
pressing nor forming any opinion whatever, until a 
long and mature experience shall enable us to form one 
likely to be definitive, however plausible it may seem 
in theory, is preposterous in practice ; since it is im- 
possible, while we postpone forming any opinion, to 
postpone action also ; for in this case to do nothing is 
to act. What is to be done while this long experience 
is accumulating? We must in the mean time have 
some sort of prisons and some sort of discipline. In 
establishing and administering these, surely it would 
not be wise to take no heed to the knowledge we pos- 
sess, because we do not possess more ; or to be so daz- 
zled by the speculations of others, as to disregard our 
own experience. 

Endeavoring, then, to avoid those expressions which 
have been so frequently used in different senses as to 
make it difficult to apply them without danger of being 
misunderstood, such as Auburn, Pennsylvania, separate, 
congregate, &c, let us consider what are the prominent 
features of the system now adopted in theory and en- 
forced in practice in this vicinity. 

It provides for the entire separation of the prisoners 
by night ; for training them up to active and diligent 
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labor in some useful occupation during the day, in 
company with others, but under such constant supervi- 
sion, as may best tend to prevent any dangerous or 
corrupting intercourse, thus giving them at the same 
time and during all their time of labor, the benefits of 
healthy exercise, industrious habits and social existr 
ence ; for their religious and moral improvement, for 
their instruction in classes and for their physical health 
and comfort, and it permits no more or greater punish- 
ments, than are absolutely requisite for these objects 
and for the preservation of good order ; and these to 
be inflicted only by authority of the head of the prison, 
after due hearing and deliberation. 

The advocates of labor in solitude will readily concur 
in the propriety of all these provisions, excepting those 
for labor in company and instruction in classes. And 
since all the objections urged against social instruction 
exist also against social labor, so that if labor in classes 
be allowed, no one will contend that instruction in 
classes should not be allowed also ; the whole discus- 
sion may practically be confined to a comparison of the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of having the 
labor of the convicts carried on in society or in solitude. 
The other provisions above stated, and many more,* such 
as the precise nature of the punishments, the allow- 
ance of overstint, &c, whether deemed essential or 
not so, have no bearing on this discussion, inasmuch as, 
whatever decision may be adopted with regard to any 
of them, is equally compatible with either mode of 
labor. 
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The great danger to be guarded against in this dis- 
cussion by those really in search of truth alone, is that 
which chiefly retards improvement in the physical and 
other mixed sciences ; an obstinate attachment to hasty 
generalizations, the assumption upon insufficient evi- 
dence, and sometimes on mere speculation without evi- 
dence, of general propositions, axioms or principles, 
and a pertinacious adherence to them in spite of sub- 
sequent experience. 

In this pertinacity lies all the evil. To reduce what 
we know on any subject to general expressions, is 
highly useful, tending to methodize the knowledge we 
already possess, so that it may be more easily remem- 
bered and applied, and at the same time to guide our 
inquiries and experiments for the acquisition of more 
knowledge. But it should always be kept in mind, 
that though in the abstract or pure sciences, there are 
fundamental principles independent of experience and 
necessarily true, yet in the mixed sciences, in which 
all speculation must be founded on experience, and 
corrected by it, all our generalizations, call them prin- 
ciples or what you will, can be nothing more than the 
deductions of fallible reason from imperfect knowledge, 
and are therefore merely provisional. The conclusions 
of abstract science are deduced from axioms, which the 
human mind cannot conceive to be erroneous, and of 
course are more certain than deductions from experi- 
ence, since this rests after all on the evidence of the 
senses, which we know to be capable of deceiving us. 
And as all our deductions in the mixed sciences have 
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no other foundation than experience, they cannot be 
more certain than the evidence on which it rests, and 
may of course be countervailed by the like evidence. 
This consideration is peculiarly important with reference 
to sciences, which, like that of prison discipline, are yet 
in their infancy. For where our knowledge is very 
extensive, so that our deductions are supported by 
long, varied and uniform experience, we act on them 
with as much confidence as if they had the certainty 
of mathematical demonstration ; though this they can 
never acquire, nor can they for a moment be main- 
tained in opposition to a single well-established 
fact 

The mischievous consequences, which have resulted, 
in this country, from an unyielding adherence to hasty 
opinions on this subject are so remarkable, and tend so 
fully to illustrate the origin, history and present condi- 
tion of this new science among us, as well as to guide 
our future investigations ; that it may be instructive 
to present a brief sketch of the progress of opinion and 
of improvement here in relation to it. 

The first persevering and efficient efforts in America 
to reform the whole system of prison discipline were 
made by " The Philadelphia Society for relieving the 
miseries of public prisons," established in 1787. The 
statements made of the condition of the prison in Phil- 
adelphia at that time are such, that if they were not 
supported by high, uniform and uncontradicted author- 
ity, it would be impossible for us at this day to believe 
them. It is represented as a scene of promiscuous 
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and unrestricted intercourse, and universal riot and de- 
bauchery. There was no labor, no separation of those 
accused, but yet untried, nor even of those confined for 
debt only, from convicts sentenced for the foulest 
crimes ; no separation of color, age or sex, by day or by 
night ; the prisoners lying promiscuously on the floor, 
most of them without anything like bed or bedding. 
As soon as the sexes were placed in different wings, 
which was the first reform made in the prison, of thirty 
or forty women then confined there, all but four or five 
immediately left it j it having been a common practice, 
it is said, for women to cause themselves to be arrested 
for fictitious debts, that they might share in the orgies 
of the place. Intoxicating liquors abounded, and in- 
deed were freely sold at a bar kept by one of the offi- 
cers of the prison. Intercourse between the convicts 
and persons without was hardly restricted. Prisoners 
tried and acquitted, were still detained till they should 
pay jail fees to the keeper ; and the custom of garnish 
was established and unquestioned; that is, the custom 
of stripping every new comer of his outer clothing, to 
be sold for liquor, unless redeemed by the payment of 
a sum of money to be applied to the same object It 
need hardly be added, that there was no attempt to 
give any kind of instruction, and no religious service 
whatsoever. Such are the naked facts. The following 
representation of the state of the prison, while these 
and similar enormities prevailed there, is contained in 
the " Notices of the efforts to improve the Prison at 
Philadelphia, by Roberts Vaux." 
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" On the day of the adoption of this constitution, the society 
elected its officers and committees, who proceeded to an immediate 
fulfilment of their important and benevolent duties. 

" It is much to be regretted, that the first minutes of the acting 
committee, which contained, doubtless, a mass of intelligence which 
would now be deeply interesting, cannot be found. Recourse has 
therefore been had to a few of the venerable persons, who, after a 
lapse of almost forty years, survive to relate some of the occur- 
rences connected with their early labors in this field of beneficence 
and patriotism. Their representations of the condition of the jail, 
and of those confined in it when their visits commenced, are truly 
appalling. A brief sketch of these will serve to prove at once the 
immense difficulties of the undertaking, and the moral courage 
which must have been exerted to overcome them. The prison, as 
already stated, was at the corner of High and Third streets, then 
nearly in the centre of the population of the city. It is said to 
have been an injudiciously-contrived building, with subterraneous 
dungeon for prisoners under sentence of death. What a spectacle 
must this abode of guilt and wretchedness have presented, when 
in one common herd were kept, by day and by night, prisoners of 
all ages, colors, and sexes ! No separation was made of the most 
flagrant offender and convict, from the prisoner who might perhaps 
be falsely suspected of some trifling misdemeanor ; — none, of the 
old and hardened culprit, from the youthful and trembling novice 
in crime ; — none, of the fraudulent swindler, from the unfortunate 
and possibly the most estimable debtor ; and when intermingled 
with all these, in one corrupt and corrupting assemblage, were to 
be found the disgusting object of popular contempt, besmeared 
with filth from the pillory — the unhappy victim of the lash, stream- 
ing with blood from the whipping post — the half naked vagrant — 
the loathsome drunkard — the sick, suffering with various bodily 
pains — and too often, the unaneled malefactor, whose precious 
hours of probation had been numbered by his earthly judge. 

" Some of these deplorable objects, not entirely screened from 
the public eye by ill-constructed walls, exposed themselves daily at 
the windows, through which they pushed out into the street bags 
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and baskets, suspended upon poles, to receive the alms of the pas- 
senger whose sympathy might be excited by their wails of real or 
affected anguish ; or if disappointed, they seldom failed to vent a 
torrent of abuse on those who were unmoved by their recitals, or 
who disapproved of their importunity. To increase the horror and 
disgust of the scene, the ear was continually assailed by the clank 
of fetters, or with expressions the most obscene and profane, loudly 
and fiercely uttered, as by the lips of demons. 

" The keeper derived his appointment from the sheriff of the 
city and county of Philadelphia ; and had been for many years 
retained in office, on account of his supposed competency for a 
charge so disagreeable, as to excite neither desire nor competition 
on the part of persons better qualified to occupy the station. In- 
deed the circumstances, under which the incumbent had been long 
connected with criminals, caused him to be suspected of a more 
intimate knowledge of the depredations committed in the city, than 
comported with that unblemished reputation which ought to belong 
to such an officer. Whether justly suspected or not, certain it is, 
that he viewed the first interference of the members of the society 
as altogether improper and unnecessary, and contrived to interpose 
every possible obstacle to the prosecution of their plans ; a deport- 
ment which went far to confirm the unfavorable opinions enter- 
tained of his character. An anecdote, related by one of the acting 
committee, exhibits at once the disposition of the jailer, and a 
specimen of the arts to which he resorted for deterring the mem- 
bers of that body from the discharge of their duties. The gentle- 
man alluded to was a clergyman, (the late William Rogers, D. D.) 
who, believing that benefit would result to the prisoners from an 
occasional sermon, called on the keeper to inform him of his in- 
tention to preach * on the following Sunday.' This proved most 
unwelcome intelligence to the keeper, who instantly declared that 
such a measure was not only fraught with peril to the person who 
might deliver the address, but would involve also the risk of the 
escape of all the criminals, and the consequent pillage or murder 
of the citizens. To this the clergyman answered, that he did not 
anticipate such a result, and for himself he did not apprehend even 
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the slightest injury. Leaving, however, the keeper utterly uncon- 
vinced, he waited upon the sheriff, who, on being told what had 
passed, issued a written order to the jailor, to prepare for the in- 
tended religious service. At the appointed time the clergyman 
repaired to the prison, and was there received with a reserve bor- 
dering on incivility. The keeper reluctantly admitted him through 
the iron gate, to a platform at the top of the steps leading to the 
yard, where a loaded cannon was placed, and a man beside it with 
a lighted match. The motley concourse of prisoners was arranged 
in a solid column, extending to the greatest distance which the wall 
would allow, and in front of the instrument prepared for their de- 
struction, in the event of the least commotion. This formidable 
apparatus failed to intimidate or obstruct the preacher, who dis- 
coursed to the unhappy multitude for almost an hour, not only un- 
molested, but as he had reason to think, with advantage to his 
hearers, most of whom gave him their respectful attention, and all 
behaved with much greater decency than he expected. This ser- 
mon, it is asserted, was the first ever delivered to the whole of the 
prisoners in Philadelphia, and perhaps it preceded every attempt of 
the kind in any other city. Be that as it may, the duty in this case 
was performed under very extraordinary circumstances. Not long 
afterwards, when Bishop White, the President of the Society, was 
about to officiate in the same prison, the keeper, with similar de- 
signs, very significantly advised him to leave his watch on the out- 
side of the gateway, lest it should be purloined ; but the intimation 
was disregarded, and the service administered without molestation." 
Page 12— 17. 

The Philadelphia Society, condemning all these 
abuses, and earnestly recommending their correction, 
laid it down, in the outset, that the great engines of 
correction were solitude and labor. Such was the effect 
of their appeals to the Legislature, and their influence 
on public opinion, that an act was passed on 5th April, 
1790, at their suggestion. 
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" This act repealed all the former laws upon the subject, and com- 
pleted the essay of the penitentiary system ; after providing the pun- 
ishment of hard labor for certain offences, it directed, in the 8th 
section, that the commissioners of Philadelphia county should 
cause a suitable number of cells to be constructed, six feet wide, 
eight feet long, and nine feet high, * for the purpose of confining 
therein the more hardened and atrocious offenders,' who may have 
been sentenced to hard labor for a term of years. Separation be- 
tween convicts, vagrants, and persons charged with misdemeanors, 
was directed to be enforced * as much as the convenience of the 
building would admit.' The convicts were to be clothed in habits 
of coarse materials, uniform in color and make ; the males were to 
have their heads and beards shaved close, at least once in each 
week ; they were to be sustained on the coarsest food, and held to 
labor of the hardest and most servile kind, during which they were 
to be ' kept separate and apart from each other, if the nature of 
their several employments will admit thereof ; ' and * where the 
nature of the employment requires two or more to work together, 
the keeper of the jail or one of his deputies shall, if possible, 
be constantly present.' A subsequent section enacted, that if pro- 
per employment could be found, the prisoners might also be per- 
mitted to work in the yard ; provided it were done in the presence, 
or within view of the keeper or his deputies. The numbers of 
hours of work was also prescribed, viz. : eight in November, De- 
cember, and January, nine in February and October, and ten in 
every other month. 

" An act, passed on the 22d of April, 1794, (3 Smith's Laws, 
186,) provided, (sect. 11,) that persons convicted of crimes, which 
by former laws were punishable with death, (except murder in the 
first degree) should be kept in the solitary cells, on low diet, for 
such portion of the term of imprisonment, (not more than one half, 
nor less than one twelfth part thereof,) as the court in their sen- 
tence should direct and appoint. The act of the 18th April, 1795, 
(3 Smith's Laws, 246,) enacted that the inspectors of the prison 
should have full power to class the different prisoners, in such man- 
ner as they should judge would best promote the object of their 
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confinement The provisions of the act of 1790, which directed 
that the clothing of the convict should he of the coarsest materials, 
and their labor of the hardest and most severe kind, were repealed ; 
as was also a clause of the same act, which allowed the keeper of 
the prison a commission of five per cent, on the sale of articles 
manufactured by the convicts. 

" These are the chief provisions of the acts relating to peni- 
tentiary punishments. It will be seen, upon examination, that they 
contemplated a system of classification, at least, as between the 
tried and untried, of severe and unremitting labor during the hours 
at which labor is practicable by day-light ; and of separation of the 
offenders, during the period of labor, where the nature of the em- 
ployment permitted of it. No provision was made, however, for 
any general system of solitary confinement, nor even for the soli- 
tary confinement of any class of criminals, during the whole period 
of imprisonment. All that appears to have been contemplated was 
solitary confinement, for a greater or less term, according to the 
sentence of the court, and the subsequent return of the offender 
to the society and intercourse of other convicts. Certainly, no pro- 
vision was made for separate dormitories, or separation during 
meals. The size of the cells, which the act of 1790 required to 
be constructed, seems to negative the idea of their being intended 
for the separate confinement of individuals. The cells in the Au- 
burn prison are only seven feet long, seven feet high, and three and 
a half feet wide, and are sufficiently capacious for the intended 
purpose. The area of the cells at Philadelphia, according to the 
directions of the act, was to be more than twice this size, or as 
48 to 21. It is evident that the limits of the prison would not 
have admitted of the construction of cells of this size for more 
than a small number of prisoners. And it soon became evident, 
that the cells constructed by the commissioners were not suffi- 
ciently numerous even for ' the more hardened and atrocious 
offenders.' Consequently, the intercourse between the convicts, 
both by day and night, became constant and corrupting." Report 
of the Commissioners of Pennsylvania, December 24, 1827. 

4 
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Under the act of 1790, before the end of that year, 
twenty-four solitary cells were built for the safe keep- 
ing and proper correction of the obstinate ; moral and 
religious instruction was provided for, by introducing 
bibles and other religious books, by having divine ser- 
vice performed once a week by the clergy of the neigh- 
borhood, and by allowing other edifying persons access 
to the prisoners at all times ; a regular course of 
labor was kept up ; the sexes separated ; spirituous 
liquors prohibited ; improper connections from without 
excluded ; and the refractory confined to solitude, low 
diet, and hard labor ; jail fees and garnish being at 
the same time abolished. 

In the reports of the Inspectors to the Governor of 
the state, dated Dec. 7, 1791, when the system had 
been in operation about one year, is this passage : 

" From the experiments already made, we have reason to con- 
gratulate our fellow-citizens on the happy reformation of the penal 
system. The prison is no longer a scene of debauchery, idleness 
and profanity ; an epitome of human wretchedness ; a seminary of 
crimes destructive to society ; but a school of reformation, and a 
place of public labor. 1 
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An account of this system was published in 1793, 
when it had been somewhat more than two years in 
operation, drawn up by Caleb Lownes, one of the in- 
spectors of the prison, from which we learn, that in case 
of improper behavior, which had very seldom happened, 
the prisoners were removed to the solitary cells, and 
abridged in their diet, any material variation from the 
rules of the prison being thus punished. There had 
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been only one instance of refusal to work, which was 
in this way soon remedied ; and but one other case of 
a wilful violation of the rules among the male prison- 
ers had occurred, which was that of two men fighting, 
who were both punished in the same manner. 

The men convicts were lodged on the second floor of 
the East wing, a floor containing five rooms, each of 
nearly twenty feet by eighteen, one of them occupied 
by the shoemakers for a shop, one for the tailors and 
barber, and the other three for lodging rooms. From 
this and other authorities, it is clear, that those engaged 
in the same occupation labored together during the 
day, and that many slept in the same room together at 
night It is stated, that with an average of rather 
more than one hundred convicts, the penitentiary was 
conducted for several years with encouraging success. 
At one time however, it is remarked that the number 
was only thirty-seven; of whom ten were women. 
This was on the third day of December, 1792, and the 
smallness of this number may be explained by the 
consideration, that as nearly two hundred were par- 
doned in the two first years, many of them may have 
been released at nearly the same time. 

The result of these improvements for those two 
years is set forth in the same account. After stating 
that of the large number thus pardoned only four had 
been returned ; it proceeds as follows : 

u As several of those thus discharged were old offenders, there 
was some reason to fear that they would not long behave as honest 
citizens. But, if they have returned to their old courses, they have 
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chosen to run the risk of being hanged in other states, rather than 
encounter the certainty of being confined in the penitentiary cells 
of this. We may therefore conclude, that the plan adopted has 
had a good effect on these ; for it is a fact well known, that many 
of them were heretofore frequently at the bar of public justice, and 
had often received the punishment of their crimes under the for- 
mer laws. 

" Our streets now meet with no interruption from those charac- 
ters that formerly rendered it dangerous to walk out in an evening. 
Our roads in the vicinity of the city, so constantly infested with 
robbers, are seldom disturbed by those dangerous characters. The 
few instances that have occurred of the latter, last fall, were soon 
stopped. The perpetrators proved to be strangers, quartered near 
the city, on their way to the westward. 

" Our houses, stores, and vessels, so perpetually disturbed and 
robbed, no longer experience those alarming evils. We lie down 
in peace, we sleep in security. 

" There have been but two instances of burglaries in this city 
and county for near two years. Pickpockets, formerly such pests 
to society, are now unknown. Not one instance has occurred of a 
person being convicted of this offence for two years past. The 
number of persons convicted at the several courts have constantly 
decreased ; thirty and upwards, at a session, have frequently been 
added to the criminal list : at this time, when both city and county 
courts are but a few days distant, there are but five for trial I 
Such have been our measures, such is the state of things, and such 
the effect. If any one can assign other causes for them, than are 
here adduced, they must have other opportunities, other means of 
information than I am acquainted with. 19 Lovmes on Pencil Laws 
of Pennsylvania. 

It is not at all surprising, that those, who had wit- 
nessed the previous condition of the prison, should 
speak of it, at that time, with unmingled and unbound- 
ed admiration. But it may well surprise us, with our 
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present experience, that such an instantaneous and 
complete reform, not only in the prison, but in the 
whole condition of society, as some of these statements 
would indicate, should be supposed to have been 
brought about by this new system of prison discipline, 
from the very first moment of its adoption. Perhaps 
other causes might now be discerned cooperating with 
it, but it is not material to the present purpose to discuss 
them. The facts of course cannot be doubted, and it is 
enough that no other cause for them appears then to 
have been thought of, and that they were ascribed to 
this alone. 

As these statements were more and more widely ch> 
culated, it was natural that this new penitentiary sys- 
tem, as actually established in Philadelphia, should be 
hailed throughout America, and wherever known in 
Europe, as absolutely perfect. True, it did not enforce 
the entire solitude originally suggested by the Phila- 
delphia Society ; but, on the contrary, employed many 
together in the same workshop by day, and lodged 
many in the same room at night. But its triumphant 
success seems to have precluded all questions on this 
head; and the very idea of separating each convict 
from all others, either by day or by night, if not for- 
mally renounced, appears to have been entirely lost 
sight of, for many years. Many other States, indeed 
all those which, within twenty-five years afterwards, 
were willing to establish the best of all possible sys- 
tems of prison discipline, built penitentiaries, some at 
great cost, which were exactly adapted to this system 
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as it existed practically in Philadelphia, and which 
allowed a like degree of intercourse by day and by 
night. t^uJl/w,r\r 

(jfrisons were established upon this plan, at New 
York, in 1796 ; Richmond, Va. in 1800 ; Charlestown, 
Mass. in 1804 ; Windsor, Vt. in 1808 ; Baltimore, Md. 
in 1811 ; Concord, N. BL in 1812 ; Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in 1816. Similar prisons were also established in New 
Jersey, Tennessee, and Kentucky^ 

Meantime this system, on further trial in Philadel- 
phia, was seen by those who watched its operation 
closely, to produce results very different from those first 
ascribed to it. The earliest indication we can now 
trace of this change was an increase in the number of 
convictions. It has been seen that their diminution 
during the first three or four years was relied on as 
conclusive proof of the success of the system. Their 
number had gradually diminished from 131, in 1789, 
to 45, in 1793. But it gradually rose again to 145, in 
1796, thus somewhat exceeding the number before the 
reform, but so little, as not to authorize the conclusion, 
that the result of this new system itself, at that time 
was either an increase or a diminution of the number. 
From this time till 1807 it increased at least as fast as 
the population ; and thenceforward in a manner quite 
alarming. 

In a statistical view published in 1817 by the Phil- 
adelphia Society, the Penitentiary is spoken of as an 
institution which u already begins to assume, especially 
as respects untried prisoners, the character of an Eu- 
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ropean prison, and a seminary for every vice, in which 
the unfortunate being who commits a first offence, and 
knows none of the arts of methodized villany, can 
scarcely avoid the contamination which leads to ex- 
tteme depravity, and with which, from the insufficiency 
of the room to form separate accommodations, he must 
be associated in his confinement" p. 23. This change 
is ascribed to the increased number of prisoners, and it 
is remarked, that in the beginning, " the rooms in the 
prison and the prison yard afforded convenient and 
ample room for the separation and employment of the 
convicts." It was probably by some such general and 
vague remark as this, that the Commissioners of Mas- 
sachusetts, or their informants, were subsequently mis- 
led to make the statement contained in their report in 
1817, that u during a few years after the establishment 
of the penitentiary at Philadelphia, this institution was 
provided with sufficient room and the proper accommo- 
dations for the separation of the convicts from each 
other. By the vigilance of the keepers, all intercourse 
and communication was prevented by day, and at night 
the prisoners were lodged in solitary cells." p. 87. 

The incorrectness of this statement is certain from 
contemporary and official documents, as well as from 
the publications of the Philadelphia Society itself. A 
similar error is made in the same report with regard to 
the penitentiary at New York, of which it is said, that 
it u was as successful in its operation, as that of Penn- 
sylvania formerly was, while under like favorable cir- 
cumstances, when the prisoners were properly assorted 
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while at work and at meals, and the influence of soli- 
tary confinement at night was added to that of a faith- 
ful inspection on the part of the keepers during the 
day." The rooms in the New York penitentiary were 
12 feet by 18, and originally designed for the accom- 
modation of eight persons in each, which number was 
soon exceeded. At the present day, all men in this 
country, however they may differ on other points, con- 
cur in the opinion, that allowing convicts to remain 
together in the same room at night without restriction 
or control, must be fatal to any system of prison disci- 
pline. No doubt the evil resulting from this practice 
was rendered more extensive and more obvious by the 
increased number of the prisoners ; but under any cir- 
cumstances, it would now be deemed altogether intol- 
erable. 

Yet from 1793 to 1801, notwithstanding the inr 
crease in the number of convicts in Pennsylvania, we 
find no objection to this practice, and indeed no men- 
tion of it or of its consequences by the officers of the 
prison or from any other quarter, not even from the 
Philadelphia Society. But in 1801, in 1803 and sub- 
sequently, this excellent and vigilant society presented 
memorials to the legislature of the state reminding it, 
that they had originally recommended solitude as well 
as labor, and requesting that provision shjould be made, 
if not for entire solitude, at least for separating the 
convicts into smaller classes. These however pro- 
ducing no result, the evil became at length so exten- 
sive and alarming, that in 1817 they published to the 
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world the statistical view above cited. This appeal at 
once roused the public mind and gave a new turn to 
the current of opinion in America. The discussions 
to which it gave rise, led in a few years to the univer- 
sal admission, that the system practically in operation 
in Philadelphia ever since 1790, and which had been 
adopted and pursued by so many other States, had been 
too hastily deemed perfect, on the strength of a few 
years experience, and too implicitly adhered to, in 
spite of so many more years experience of its evils ; 
and that the prisons founded on it were in fact not 
schools of reform as had been fondly fancied, but semi- 
naries of utter depravity and corruption. 

Thus completely disappointed in their expectations 
of success from the system first established in Phila- 
delphia, and afterwards in so many other places, cer- 
tain zealous advocates of a reform in prison discipline, 
by a revulsion not unnatural, resorted to the opposite 
extreme, and since labor without solitude had failed, 
proposed the plan of solitude without labor. Some of 
the most prominent arguments in favor of this new 
scheme were professedly founded on the principles of 
the human mind and the nature of things and other 
such u branches of learning" as are usually resorted to 
only for want of better reasons, and less frequently used 
to aid us in forming opinions than in defending opin- 
ions already adopted. In themselves and independent 
of experience, they are little worth, since who shall 
determine in what the nature of things and the princi- 
ples of the human mind consist ? 
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It was alleged, in substance, that the principles, upon 
which the avoidance of crime is founded and repent- 
ance brought about are these : 

u 1. A tiresome state of mind from idle seclusion ; 2. Self-condem- 
nation arising from deep, long-continued and poignant reflections 
upon a guilty life. All our endeavors, therefore, ought to be direct- 
ed to the production of that state of mind, which will cause a con- 
vict to concentrate his thoughts upon his forlorn condition, to ab- 
stract himself from the world, and to think of nothing except the 
suffering and the privations he endures, the result of his crimes. 
Such a state of mind is totally incompatible with the least mechan- 
ical operation, but is only to be brought about, if ever, by complete 
mental and bodily insulation." Mease on Penitentiary System, 
p. 73. 

This frame of mind cannot take place " so long as a 
convict is occupied by manual labor, or the slightest 
occupation either in society with fellow-convicts* or in 
a solitary celL" If the promotion of this is the main 
olgect^ if it is good, that some time should be devoted 
to it, the more tune there is devoted to it the better. 
It should engross the whole time. Let religious in- 
struction and repentance be the only occupations of 
the convict, from which his attention shall never be 
distracted by worldly intercourse or worldly toil Thus 
his reformation will be more speedily accomplished; 
and the time of his imprisonment may be shortened, 
with benefit both to himself and to the public. 

Such was the conclusion adopted by many intelli- 
gent and benevolent men, influenced by no other mo- 
tive than a sincere desire to promote the interests of 
humanity. Whatever may be thought of the correct* 
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ness of the conclusion itself it by no means follows 
from the premises. The argument on which it reste 
is false logic, for the premises are particular, while 
the conclusion is universal. If unrestricted intercourse 
or unremitted toil be a mischief, it is plain that they 
should be restrained and limited ; but it does not follow, 
that they should be abolished. If some time for medi- 
tation is good, it does not follow, that it is better to 
meditate all the time. Some time for sleep, for exer- 
cise, for society, is good ; but it does not follow that the 
whole time should be devoted to either. It is better to 
restrain appetite, than to indulge it without limit Is 
it, therefore, best of all to annihilate it ? Surely not 
It is a question of more or less, and the just limit in 
any case can only be determined by experience ; all 
reasoning on it a priori being futile. Tet such reason- 
ing, and false reasoning too, was not without its influ- 
ence in establishing and maintaining for a time a sys- 
tem, which however humanely intended, caused, in fact, 
much disease of body and of mind, terminating not 
infrequently in death or insanity. 

In 1818 an act was passed by the legislature of 
Pennsylvania providing for the erection of a peniten- 
tiary at Pittsburg, u on the principle of solitary con- 
finement of the convicts as the same now is or hereaf- 
ter may be established by law ;" and directing that it 
should a be constructed on the plan exhibited to the 
legislature by the inspectors of the city and county of 
Philadelphia." This prison was not completed so as 
to receive convicts till July 1, 1826. It was designed 
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for solitary confinement without labor, and when built 
it was found, that there was perhaps no trade or occu- 
pation, at which a convict could work in any of the 
cells. It was subsequently found also, that the cells 
were so constructed as to admit free conversation 
among the convicts, and this prison was taken down in 
1833, and another built in its place, intended to pre- 
clude all intercourse and to provide for solitary labor. 
Yet even of the first prison the inspectors say, in 1829, 
"Constant confinement in these cells is found incom- 
patible with the health of the convicts, and we have 
found it necessary to permit two or three to be out 
alternately, which gives an opportunity of intercourse 
to about twenty, that greatly diminishes the benefit of 
solitary confinement." 

The penitentiary at Philadelphia, called the Eastern, 
and built in conformity with an act of March 20, 1821, 
was originally intended, like that at Pittsburg, for soli- 
tary confinement without labor, but was not completed 
for the reception of convicts till 1829, in which year 
an act was passed providing for the introduction of 
solitary labor into the penitentiaries of Pennsylvania ; 
and since that time this has always formed a part of 
their system. 

The progress of opinion and of improvement on this 
subject in the State of New York was not dissimilar. 
The attention of these two great States was early called 
to it from the circumstance, that their capitals rivalling 
each other, and far surpassing any others in America, 
in population, wealth and luxury, were the chief thea- 
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tres of temptation and of crime. Some distinguished 
citizens of New York visited Philadelphia in 1794, to 
examine the penitentiary there and become acquainted, 
in all its details, with the practical operation of a sys- 
tem which was declared to have produced such instan- 
taneous and wonderful results ; and on their represent- 
ation to the legislature of the State a new penitentiary 
was established in the city of New York in 1796, on 
the same system, providing for regular labor by day, 
but not for entire separation either by day or by night. 
A report to the Senate of New York, in 1822, con- 
tains the following statements : 

u For a few years after the first establishment of our state prison, 
the institution seems to have realized all the most sanguine hopes of 
its humane projectors. The name of it inspired some dread among 
criminals, and its government was conducted with a degree of zeal 
and attention which often gives flattering success to new institutions, 
but which can hardly be expected to last always. Accordingly in 
the report of 1803, we find that the labor of the convicts came 
within a small amount of the expense of their sustenance, and the 
inspectors express an opinion, ' that no penal system in any state 
was less expensive, or more fully answered the intended purpose ;' 
but this report contains the first ominous intimation that * there will 
soon be a want of room.'* * 

" For eighteen successive years since that time, the state prison 
reports exhibit a distressing struggle against embarrassments and 
difficulty of every kind. They state the overwhelming number of 
convicts ; their profligate and abandoned character ; the impossi- 
bility of making their labor maintain them ; pecuniary embarrass- 

* Meaning, of coarse, not a want of room for solitary confinement, for of 
this there was no thought, but for containing the convicts without crowd- 
ing them. 
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ment in the affairs of the prison ; enormous demands upon the 
public treasury, without the intermission of a year ; new and fruit- 
less endeavors to make labor productive ; the fearful progress of 
the prisoners in corrupting one another ; and finally, fires and dan- 
gerous insurrections." 

In 1817, commissioners appointed by a special act 
to examine the state prison, describe the prisoners as 
mutually corrupting and being corrupted by each other, 
and as leaving the prison more confirmed in their 
vicious propensities than when they entered it. In 
1820, another board of special commissioners admits, 
that from some cause or other, "penitentiary punishments 
have entirely failed of producing the results originally anti- 
cipated from them ;" and that crimes have multiplied to 
an alarming degree. The report of the committee of 
1822 contains also the following passages : 

44 Neither have any exertions been omitted to remedy the defects, 
which from time to time have been observed, and to furnish motives 
to the prisoners for reformation. Expensive establishments have 
been formed for their employment at labor, by which they would 
acquire the means of an honest livelihood. Schools are established 
in the prison ; a very worthy and pious clergyman is employed for 
their religious instruction, and rewards are reserved for the most 
deserving, derived from part of the avails of their labor. Classifi- 
cations have been introduced according to their supposed moral 
characters ; and finally, laws have been passed to exclude from the 
prisons all who are convicted of small offences. Still the number 
of convicts is greater now than at any former period, and they are 
described in the official report as 4 desperadoes? and i the most 
abandoned and profligate of the human race.' 1 

" Upon the whole view of our state prison system &s hitherto con- 
ducted, your committee are compelled to adopt the conclusion, that 
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so fer 88 reformation is concerned, it has wholly failed ; and not 
only so, but that it operates with alarming efficacy to increase, dif- 
fuse and extend the love of vice, and a knowledge of the arts and 
practices of criminality.'" Report to Senate, 44. 

" Punishment is not revenge ; and rightly considered, it has less 
reference to the subject of it, than to the spectators. That punish- 
ment would be most proper, which, with the least suffering and 
pain inflicted upon the recipient, should make the strongest impres- 
sion upon the public mind, 

" But to make any impression upon the minds of either convicts 
or the public, there must be suffering ; and to make any adequate 
impression, such suffering as will excite feelings of terror : and the 
highest and best purpose of punishment is only then well answered, 
when the punishment inspires the minds of observers, especially of 
youth, with a salutary horror of the consequences of criminality. 
But whatever may be the individual opinion of the committee, they 
have borne in mind that nothing can be made effectual, which the 
public sentiment does not sanction. They have further considered 
the necessity of putting an end to that wasteful course of expend- 
iture, which for so many years has exhausted the resources of the 
state upon prisons and prisoners ; and they have concluded, that 
more perhaps cannot usefully be done at present, than to begin a 
reformation which future legislatures may in their wisdom perfect, 
as time and experience shall enable them. 

" The most important alteration which they have to recommend, 
is the abandonment of labor as an engine of punishment, and the 
substitution of severe but short confinement in cells, with solitude, 
silence, darkness, and stinted food of coarse quality. With the 
abandonment of labor in any prison, may be given up a vast and 
expensive list of shops, implements, inventories of stock, and bad 
debts, with the expenses of a guard ; a separate agent may be dis- 
pensed with, and a diminution of perhaps half, effected in the ex- 
penses of rations for the prisoners. The necessary expense of 
keeping one thousand prisoners in one prison, will then be a small 
amount for each." Report to Senate, 48, 49. 
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A report, drawn up by men of great distinction and 
influence, and published by the Society for Preventing 
Pauperism in New York, in 1822, sets forth the senti- 
ments then generally entertained there, in the follow- 
ing language : 

" Wherever solitary confinement has been tried, it has produced 
the most powerful consequences. In the state prison of Philadel- 
phia, offenders of the most hardened and obdurate description — 
men who entered the cells assigned them, with every oath and 
imprecation that the fertility of the English language affords — 
beings, who scoffed at every idea of repentance and humility, have, 
in a few weeks, been reduced, by solitary confinement and low 
diet, to a state of the deepest penitence. This may be set down 
as a general result of this kind of punishment, in that prison. In 
the New York penitentiary, many striking instances of penitence 
and submission have also been afforded. Where prisoners were 
peculiarly refractory and vicious, they have been placed in solitary 
cells, and insulated from every human creature. Even the mes- 
sengers who carried them their food, were enjoined not to utter a 
syllable in the discharge of their diurnal duties. The most over- 
whelming consequences were the result. The spirit of the offender 
was subdued, and a temper of meekness and evidences of contri- 
tion displayed. A resort to this discipline never failed to accom- 
plish its end. 

" But, it will be asked, do we recommend an entire suspension 
of all labor in our penitentiaries ? We answer in the negative. 
We are sensible that such a proposition would not meet with cur- 
rency in the different States, nor do we, at present, perceive the 
necessity of its general adoption. But the committee would re- 
commend that solitary confinement be adopted, to a far greater 
extent, than has heretofore been thought of in this country. They 
would separate this punishment into two kinds : first, solitary con- 
finement, without labor ; and secondly, solitary confinement, with 
labor. Could these two methods, in the treatment of offenders, be 
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universally and exclusively adopted in the various penitentiaries of 
this country, and all intercourse and all kinds of communication 
among prisoners be prevented ; could they be wholly precluded 
from even seeing each other's faces, a new era would soon appear 
in the history of our criminal laws. 

u It appears to the committee, that in all cases where the con- 
vict is of a desperate character, and where his crimes are great 
and manifold, that his imprisonment should be spent in complete 
solitary confinement, free from all employment, all amusement, 
all pleasant objects of external contemplation. Let his diet be 
moderate, and suitable to a man placed in a narrow compass for 
the purpose of reflecting on his past life, and on the injuries which 
he has done to society. This would produce other effects on ex- 
perienced offenders, than imprisonment, with several hundred 
brother villains, where free intercourse, by day and by night, is 
permitted ; where rich soups and airy apartments are prepared 
for their reception, and where a school for guilt is established — 
where all the evil passions of man flourish in rank and poisonous 
luxuriance. Six months solitary confinement, in a cell, would 
leave a deeper remembrance of horror on the mind of the culprit, 
and inspire more dread, and prove a greater safeguard against 
crimes, than ten years imprisonment in our penitentiaries, as they 
now are managed. Who but would shudder at the bare idea of 
returning again to the dreary abodes of wretchedness, sorrow and 
despair, in the narrow limits of a solitary cell ? The memory of 
long and miserable days, and of sleepless and wearisome nights 
once spent there, would come over the mind like the dark cloud 
of desolation, and terrify and arrest the guilty in the career of out- 
rage. Employment tends to destroy the effects here pointed out. 
It diverts the mind, calls forth a constant exertion of the physical 
faculties, and renders men unconscious of the lapse of time. To 
felons, whose minds should be broken on the rack and the wheel, 
instead of their bodies, and who can only have their obstinate and 
guilty principles crushed and destroyed by severe treatment ; no 
kind of labor should be given, while it is intended that solitude, 
complete and entire solitude, should be left to do its effectual work. 

6 
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Sooner or later, this mode of punishment will be adopted in 
the United States. It is founded on sound principles of philo- 
sophy, applicable to the nature of the human species." Report, 
pp. 51-53. 

" The other kind of solitary confinement might be designated 
for the most hardened felons, after they passed through a sufficient 
course of discipline in solitude, without labor. Their first relief 
should be the application of their time to that sober industry which 
they had discarded for the devices of guilt and the commission of 
crimes, before their sentence to the penitentiary. It would also be 
proper for another class of criminals, of a lower grade, who might 
be doomed to solitary imprisonment and hard labor in the first in- 
stance. It is believed, by the committee, that the punishment 
would be found severe, salutary and effective. A long period of 
solitary confinement, without any labor, would have an unfavorable 
effect on the future ability of the convict to be useful in his peculiar 
pursuits. His mechanical capacity might be impaired by long in- 
ertness. Report, 54, 55. 

These passages sufficiently indicate the opinions 
then prevalent in New York, and which had already 
induced the legislature of that State to pass an act 
authorizing the inspectors of the Auburn Prison, begun 
in 1816, and partly built on the old plan, " to alter 
or change the interior plan originally adopted so far 
as to render the same more suitable for confining each 
prisoner in a separate cell" It was not, however, the 
purpose of the legislature of New York to establish the 
system of solitary confinement without labor defini- 
tively and universally, but merely to apply it to some 
of the more obdurate offenders, and even this by way 
of experiment 

An account of the Auburn Prison by the keeper, 
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published in 1826, gives a statement of this experi- 
ment and of its results. 

u The legislature passed an act, April 2d, 1821, directing the 
inspectors to select a class of convicts to be composed of the oldest 
and most heinous offenders, and to confine them constantly in 
solitary cells. At this period, the legislature and public at large 
had become so dissatisfied and discouraged with the existing mode 
and effects of penitentiary punishments, that it was generally be- 
lieved, that unless a severer system was adopted, the old san- 
guinary criminal code must be restored. In dread of such a result, 
the legislature ordered the experiment of exclusive solitude, with- 
out labor, and it is now believed, that in avoiding one extreme, an- 
other was fallen into. 

u In pursuance of this law, on the 25th day of December, 1821, 
there were selected eighty convicts and put into solitary cells. 

" These convicts were kept remote from the rest, and where 
visiters were not allowed to go, but where an officer remained, 
day and night, as well to guard against the possibility of mischief 
or accident, as to enforce a perfect silence in the cells. 

" They were not allowed to speak, except to the chaplain and 
to inform the officer they were sick, on which the physician was 
sent to examine them, and if necessary, they were removed to the 
hospital : other convicts brought their food to their cell doors, un- 
der the eye of an officer, and carried away what was necessary. 
Great care was taken by whitewashing and cleansing, to keep 
their cells and clothing pure and wholesome ; and they were pre- 
vented from lying down in the day time. 

" For a considerable time, we had the most entire confidence in 
the success of this experiment." G. Powers, on Auburn, p. 32. 

" A report was made to Governor Yates, as directed by said 
act ; and in the summer of 1823, he visited the prison, personally, 
examined the solitary convicts, and after consulting with the in- 
spectors and agent, determined to pardon them all, gradually, as 
their names should be sent him by the inspectors, except some, 
whose sentences would soon expire, and a few others to be put to 
labor, and which was done accordingly. 
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" These measures were adopted for two reasons : First, that their 
punishment was changed and increased beyond their sentence : 
Secondly, that the health and constitutions of these surviving con- 
victs had become alarmingly impaired. 

" The said act, of April 15, 1823, authorized courts, at their 
discretion, to sentence convicts for second offences to solitary con- 
finement not exceeding two years. But there is not a convict now 
in this prison thus sentenced. 

" By the close of the year 1823 the solitary convicts were, prin- 
cipally, released, and a majority of them by pardon ; since which, 
exclusive solitary confinement has been discontinued, though the 
act requiring it is not yet repealed." G. Powers, p. 35, 36. . 

" A number of these convicts became insane, while in solitude ; 
one, so desperate, that he sprang from his cell, when his door was 
opened, and threw himself from the fourth gallery, upon the pave- 
ment, which nearly killed him, and undoubtedly would have 
destroyed his life, instantly, had not an intervening stove-pipe 
broken the force of his fall. Another beat and mangled his head 
against the walls of his cell, until he destroyed one of his eyes. 

" Nor was the effect of this constant confinement more favor- 
able to reformation, than to bodily health. Of those who survived 
its shock upon their constitutions, twelve have been reconvicted 
and returned to this prison, whose average confinement, in soli- 
tude, was about twenty months. It is proper to observe, that 
several convicts, of the solitary class, are still in prison, who were 
released from solitary confinement and put to labor. 

" One of those pardoned committed a burglary, in this vicinity, 
the very first night after being released from a long confinement, 
but escaped conviction on some technical ground. 

" Some others are known to have so conducted as to be a terror 
in their neighborhoods, who have not been reconvicted of crimes, 
and not one instance of reformation, among that class, has been 
known." G. Powers, p. 36. 

" In view of these facts, it cannot be considered singular, that 
an entire change of opinion was wrought on the subject of exclu- 
sive solitary confinement, without labor. 
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u We now believe, that solitude, combined with labor, applied 
to convicts under the rigid discipline of this prison, is much better 
calculated to achieve the end in view, and is, perhaps, the best 
possible middle ground between the two extremes of penitentiary 
punishment. 

" The diversion and exercise arising from labor, which the con- 
victs now enjoy, are certainly no more than is indispensable to 
mental and bodily health : and their earnings should have some 
consideration with the government. ^ 

" There is no doubt that uninterrupted solitude tends to sour the^ 
feelings, destroy the affections, harden the heart, and induce men 
to cultivate a spirit of revenge, or drive them to despair ; although 
such may not always be the effect upon martyrs and patriots, 
whose devotion to liberty, or religion, may sustain their bodies and 
minds in health and vigor while suffering in a righteous cause. 
Yet solitude, to a certain extent, is indispensable in prison dis- 
cipline. A degree of mental anguish and distress may be neces- 
sary to humble and reform an offender ; but, carry it too far, and 
he will become either a savage in his temper and feelings, or he / 
will sink in despair. 

" With all the privileges enjoyed by the convicts in this prison, 
insanity is no uncommon occurrence. There are several now, 
more or less insane, who uniformly behaved well before their de- 
rangement, and who have never incurred any corporal punish- 
ment since their confinement. 

" A desire, frankly to acknowledge and fully explore a danger- 
ous error, which we believe has been fallen into, in carrying the 
doctrine of solitary confinement entirely too far, is the only 
apology for the tedious length of this article." G. Powers, 
pp. 37, 38. 

The total failure of this experiment in the summer 1 
of 1823, led to the establishment of what is often 
called here, the Auburn system, involving social labor 
under strict inspection, with the prohibition of all inter- 
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course, during the day ; and the solitary confinement of 
each convict by night. 

The experience of the other States which had adopted 
the Pennsylvania system of 1790, of social labor with- 
out separation at any time, was similar to that of New 
York and Pennsylvania, and the progress of opinion in 
them substantially the same. In all of them this sys- 
tem was so far superior to the system, or rather to the 
utter confusion previously existing, that it was every- 
where, for a few years, the theme of constant, and often 
of exaggerated praise, though nowhere followed by 
such loud plaudits, and such high hopes as in Philadel- 
phia, one reason of which no doubt was, that in the 
smaller prisons of the less populous States, the evils 
previously existing had not been so great or obvious. 
But everywhere, after a longer experience, it was con- 
demned not only as ineffectual, but as demoralizing and 
pernicious. 

The following extract is from a report made to the 
Society for the Prevention of Pauperism in the city of 
New York, in the year 1822 : 

" It is unnecessary to describe the internal and external structure 
of all the penitentiaries in the United States. The description of 
the oldest already mentioned, may be taken as a data. The Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, New Hampshire, Vermont and Ohio prisons do 
not deviate from them in any particular, as to redeem the system 
from the errors which have been enumerated and which we shall 
illustrate. The rooms are all too large, and none of the prisons 
constructed on a plan to prevent the constant intercourse of crim- 
inals, or to divide and keep them in distinct and proper classes. 

" Here is one of the fundamental errors, that has defeated the 
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grand object of the penitentiary system in the United States. This 
is the greatest of all the defects that time and experience have re- 
vealed in the lapse of thirty years. It accommodates the internal 
police of our prisons, to the ruling propensities of human nature, 
and ghres indulgence to the leading passions and inclinations of 
man. It baffles the adoption of all other rules and principles of 
discipline and organization, and we might as well attempt to raise 
a superstructure without a foundation as to make efforts for the per- 
fection of a criminal code, while its first requisite is wholly 
wanting. 

" The erroneous construction of our penitentiaries, has not, until 
recently, attracted that deep attention throughout the country which 
it deserves. For several years, everything relating to the system 
was viewed as a matter of experiment, and so far as it was adopted, 
it proved so much superior in its moral consequences, to the old 
sanguinary codes of the colonies, that the gain was deemed matter 
of congratulation, although the grand end was not attained. 
Besides, the number of convicts was much smaller than it is at 
present, the superintendents were frequently changed, the chain of 
observation was broken, and if the sagacity of observation detected 
defects, they were not so presented to the legislatures of the dif- 
ferent sections of the Union, as to awaken their apprehensions. 
Hence, one State after another, each having distinct municipal laws, 
and distinct constitutions of government, went on imitating Penn- 
sylvania and New York, in the erection of prisons, and adopted the 
errors and vices of the system, without an anticipation of disastrous 
consequences. The last prison on the old plan was erected at Cin- 
cinnati, in the State of Ohio, in 1816." 

But in only three other States was the plan tried of 
confinement in constant solitude without labor, and 
then only on a portion of the prisoners, and by way of 
experiment: Maine, New Jersey and Virginia; and 
in all three its effects on the bodily and mental health 
of the prisoners led to its abandonment It was main* 
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tained longest and latest in New Jersey. It was sta- 
ted by the keeper, near the end of November, 1826, 
that the cells were built in 1820, and that since that year 
seventy-seven convicts had been sentenced to solitary 
confinement for eighteen months, two years, and one 
three years and six months, but only one of those dis- 
charged had returned. This last fact was urged as a 
reason for continuing this system in Pennsylvania. It 
appeared however afterwards, that the convicts in soli- 
tary confinement in New Jersey, could have free 
communication with those in the opposite and con- 
tiguous cells, so that the longer continuance of this sys- 
tem there than in any other State is not surprising. 

Such was the practical result of the two earliest 
great experiments made in America for the improve- 
ment of prison discipline ; the first involving daily 
labor without any solitude, and the second, constant 
solitude without any labor ; and such the progress of 
opinion in relation to them. Both at first deemed 
perfectly successful, by those who established, and 
who administered them, they were both, at last, 
universally condemned, and were followed by two dif- 
ferent systems, that of daily labor with solitude by 
night only, originating at Auburn, and that of constant 
solitude with labor, first established in Pennsylvania ; 
whence their names. TheTatter is now in operation in 
that State, and in New Jersey ; the former in all the 
other States in America, which have any system at alL 

The single characteristic above-mentioned is still 
maintained in each ; but in other respects, many of them 
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once deemed essential, both these systems have been 
greatly modified ; and the changes have generally been 
such as tended to mitigate the original severity of the 
systems. Thus in the year 1832, the official report of 
the warden of the Philadelphia prison ascribes the 
diminution in the number of committals to the know- 
ledge of the nature and discipline of the establishment, 
and particularly three important features in it 

" 1st. The entire separation of the convicts, both by day and 
night, and the seclusion from all except their keepers. 

2d. Their being deprived from all intercourse or knowledge of 
every kind, with either their family or friends. 

3d. That the friends of the system would use their endeavors to 
discourage the granting of pardons, so that the punishment might 
in all cases be certain ; and the determination of the board of in- 
spectors to refrain from recommending the governor to pardon, as 
has been the practice in the old prison." Fourth Report. 

And in the report for the year 1836 the inspectors 
cite, as a correct account of their system, a passage 
from Mr. Crawford, of which the following sen- 
tences show the strictness of the seclusion then main- 
tained: 

" I do not wish it to be inferred that moral corruption can result 
from intercourse so limited, yet when men are day after day 
thrown into the society of each other, the irksomeness of imprison- 
ment becomes impaired, and its terrors materially diminished. 
The Eastern Penitentiary imparts no such relief. Of the convicts 
with whom I conversed, many had been previously confined in the 
New York and other prisons where corporal punishments were fre- 
quent ; but these persons have declared that that discipline was 
less corrective than the restraints of continual solitude. When pris- 

7 
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oners are associated, it is extremely difficult to cut off all inter- 
course from without. The arrival of new, and the discharge of 
other convicts, form constant channels of communication. In the 
Eastern Penitentiary the separation from the world is certain and 
complete. So strict is this seclusion, that I found, on conversing 
with the prisoners, that they were not aware of the existence of the 
cholera, which had, hut a few months before, prevailed in Phila- 
delphia. The exclusion of all knowledge of their friends is severely 
felt, but, although every allusion to their situation was accompanied 
by a strong sense of the punishment to which they were subjected, I 
could perceive no angry or vindictive feelings ; I was indeed par- 
ticularly struck by the mild and subdued spirit which seemed to 
pervade the temper of the convicts, and which is essentially pro- 
moted by reflection, solitude, and the absence of corporal punish" 
ment" Eighth Report, p. 6. 

Yet in the report for 1845 the inspectors say, "In- 
tercourse wift the prisoners is constant and beneficial, 
and their solitude exists only in the imaginations of 
those who prefer to condemn before they understand 
this system of penitentiary punishment" And they 
quote with approbation this passage from a distil 
guished writer : 

" The separate system has but one essential condition ; the abfO- 
lute separation of the prisoners from intercourse of any kind with 
each other. On this may be ingrafted labor, instruction, and even 
constant society with the officers of the prison, or with virtuous 
persons. In fact, these have become, in a greater or less degree, 
component parts of the system. In constant employment the pris- 
oner finds peace ; and in the society with which he is indulged 
an innocent relaxation and a healthy influence. This is the Penn- 
sylvania system." Seventeenth Report, p. 8. 

Provision has also been made for instruction since 
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the first establishment of the system, by the appoint- 
ment of a moral instructor and school teacher. 

Changes no less important have been made in the 
system of social labor since it was first established at 
Auburn. The severity of its punishments and the au- 
thority of subordinate officers to inflict them were both 
disapproved from the beginning in Massachusetts ; and 
specially guarded against by express provisions, when 
this system was introduced at Charlestown. 

But the condition of this prison is not a mere matter 
of speculation to the people of Massachusetts. The 
institution is entirely under their control They are 
responsible for it, and are bound to know not only the 
nature of the system, but the manner in which it 
is administered, in order that they may correct any 
^ or uaU^Wion , and '*■£ the **i 
itself, if they can find a better. On this subject, 
therefore, it may be practically useful to enter into 
some detail 

The prison at Charlestown resembles a great manual- 
labor school The prisoners are not required to keep 
their eyes fixed upon their work and never to look up, 
as at Auburn, but simply to attend to their task as in 
a schooL As in a school also, silence is required ; and 
if this rule be violated, it is the duty of the master of 
the shop to report this, like every other violation of 
rule, to the warden. The shops are spacious, light and 
airy, not surpassed and hardly equalled, excepting in 
such great establishments as those of the city of Lowell. 
The prisoners are engaged in active occupations, with 
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the exception of a few, who from infirmity or other 
special cause are employed in sedentary pursuits. 
These have time allowed them for exercise in the morn- 
ing, and again in the afternoon, each one of course 
alone. Very few indeed of those sent to the prison 
are acquainted with any trade or business whatever, and 
on their admission the warden consults them as to their 
occupation, desiring that they should choose an active 
one ; but not commanding even this. They can hardly 
have a preference strong enough to prevent their com- 
plying with his advice, unless for some particular rea- 
son ; and accordingly the few instances of sedentary 
employment in this prison may be considered as excep- 
tions from the general system. 

They eat their meals in their cells, receiving them 
in tin pans from tte kitehen window at fee door of the 
prison. Each prisoner takes a bath once a week, ex- 
cepting in winter, when the bathing is regulated by 
the physician. The mode of punishment is this. When- 
ever the master of a shop sees an offence committed he 
bids the offender stay out for punishment; and the 
latter accordingly, when the other prisoners retire to 
their cells, after prayers in the evening, remains at the 
foot of the staircase, where the warden hears the com- 
plaint and the defence or explanation and awards the 
punishment If it is a first offence or a slight one, the 
culprit is commonly dismissed after an admonition, and 
a promise on his part to behave better in future. If 
punishment is deemed requisite, it is that of solitary 
confinement, with diminution of food, unless in grave 
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cases, when a flogging is inflicted in the presence of 
the warden. In the course of the last four years this 
last punishment has been received by forty-five dif- 
ferent convicts, by some of them several times. The 
greatest number of lashes inflicted on any one during 
that whole period is fifty ; and there are only eight 
persons, who in the course of that time, have received 
more than ten lashes, some are recorded as having re- 
ceived three, some two, and the whole number inflicted 
during the four years is two hundred and forty-two. 

Some benevolent and chivalrous persons think the 
infliction of a single blow with a lash a degradation, to 
which no one should be subjected, and which must crush 
the spirit and break the heart of a high-minded and 
sensitive man. This, however, is matter of opinion; 
and every land and every class will have its own. It 
i. said, that fee introduction of this punishment into 
the French army would be fatal to good order and dis- 
cipline; while there is the highest authority for be- 
lieving, that in the English army, they could not be 
maintained without it On board our national and our 
merchant ships, it is the authorized and usual mode of 
discipline ; and corporal punishment is permitted in 
our schools. While this is the case, so much horror at 
its use in prison savors somewhat of romance. Prison- 
ers feel in general on this subject much like the sailor. 
They do not like a flogging ; but it never enters into 
their heads to suppose it a stain upon their honor. 
Most of them regard it simply as the infliction of so 
much bodily pain. There are exceptions no doubt, and 
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in such cases it would not be applied here without the 
most imperative necessity ; reference being always had 
to the character of the offender as well as to the nature 
of the offence in this punishment. It is not imposed 
for a violation of the rule of silence, or any other rule 
of mere prison discipline, nor for any act which would 
not be an offence out of the prison. Perhaps the case 
of striking another convict is as common as any one 
which is thus punished. 

The perfect coolness with which Englishmen, really 
benevolent, speak of dozens, and in the army and navy 
of hundreds of lashes for a single offence, utterly 
astounds us on this side of the Atlantic, and reminds 
us of what we have heard about the tortures of the Iof- 
quisition. Even in the prison at Millbank, near Londoq, 
founded by philanthropy and administered with the 
kindest feelings, the greatest and most frequent pui> 
ishment of this kind inflicted on adults during the year 
1845, was thirty-six lashes and the least twenty-four ; 
while on boys the greatest was thirty-six, the most fre- 
quent twenty-four, and the very least eleven on a boy 
of ten years old, no less a number than sixteen being 
given in any other case ; so that the least punishment 
of this kind inflicted on a child at Millbank was greater 
than the greatest which the warden of the prison here 
is authorized by law to inflict upon the worst offender 
for the worst offence. The number of punishments in 
Charlestown, including the mildest, is said not to ex- 
ceed on an average one a day. 

There are several flower-pots in the windows of some 
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of the workshops, a convict being allowed to keep one 
or more of these with permission of the warden. By 
the same permission also they cultivate what they call 
gardens, of which there are now more than a hundred. 
These are boxes made of refuse boards a few feet 
square, filled with earth in which they raise tomatos, 
lettuce, cucumbers, onions and other vegetables, for 
their own use. To attend to these they are allowed by 
the master of the shop to quit their work for a few min- 
utes at a time. Such of these vegetables as do not 
need cooking, the convict takes with him to his cell 
Those requiring it he ties up in a small linen bag, 
which he marks and gives to one of the cooks, who 
puts it, at the proper time, having reference to its con. 
tents, into one of the caldrons where the dinner is cook- 
ing, and when it is ready places it in the pan of the 
convict, to whom it belongs « This gives some double, 
but it pleases the men," was the remark of the warden 
on this subject 

In church on Sunday and at evening prayers during 
the week they have sacred music, vocal and instru- 
mental in the chapel; the instruments belonging to 
the prisoners, being obtained from their friends, to 
whom the warden writes at their request; or purchased 
from funds, which they may have had on entering the 
prison, and which are always deposited in the warden's 
hands, who buys for them any instrument or book they 
wish, if he thinks it proper for them to have it Those, 
who choose to do so, pass one hour every Saturday 
afternoon in the chapel, in the practice of music. 
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A society is established in the prison for moral im- 
provement and mutual aid, of which the warden is 
president, with express authority to regulate and con- 
trol all its proceedings. Any prisoner may become a 
member, unless the president object, by signing the 
constitution, which contains a formal promise to lead 
an orderly and virtuous life, and never to taste any in- 
toxicating liquor after his discharge. This society 
holds its meetings once a fortnight ; and at each meet- 
ing some question is stated for discussion at the next 
A committee of conference is appointed to consider fl» 
best means of promoting the great objects of the society, 
consisting of the president, the vice-president, who is 
the chaplain of the prison, the secretary, who is its 
clerk, and six convicts chosen by a majority of the 
members, and approved by the president 

About three-fourths of the prisoners now belong to 
this society. It is not designed here to ascribe too 
much importance to it; still less to recommend its 
universal adoption. No doubt a somewhat correct 
tone of opinioil and of feeling must be established in 
a prison, before it can properly be introduced. It is 
founded on the consideration, that convicts are to re- 
turn to the society of men not so totally different from 
themselves, as some would represent ; and on the be- 
lief, that though erring and criminal men, they are not 
such incarnate demons, that every word is infectious, 
and every touch contamination ; but that on the con- 
trary all such intercourse among them, as does not tend 
to corrupt them, to produce disorder or to interrupt 
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their labor ; such as takes place in the presence and 
^within hearing of the officers, engaging the sympathies 
and occupying and interesting the minds of the pris- 
oners, is not only harmless, but humanizing and bene- 
ficial 

The prisoners have about five hours a day for read- 
ing and writing in their cells, an hour being allowed 
for breakfast, and an hour for dinner, which solitary 
meals are briefly despatched, and the prison kept 
lighted in winter till nine o'clock in the evening. Each 
prisoner is furnished with a slate and pencil, and is 
taught and encouraged to write and cipher. There is 
a Sunday school at which about forty gentlemen in 
the neighborhood attend and hear those, who choose 
to do so, read from the bible, in small classes, teaching 
those to read, who cannot do it These last are mostly 
of course from other places, for natives of Massachu- 
setts, grown up and not knowing how to read and 
write, are not common at the present day even in our 
prisons. In most cases, however, theife is much room 
for improvement 

There is a library in the prison, to the support and 
increase of which one hundred dollars a year is ap- 
propriated from the earnings of the prison by law, and 
books are taken out and returned by the convicts once 
a week. Many prisoners also have books of their own 
in their cells, purchased from their money in the 
warden's hands. One of them is now reading Latin 
and another studying Greek. 
About a year ago a clergyman from Alton, in Illinois, 
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visited the prison, and was requested by the chaplain 
to perform the evening service ; after which he made a 
short address to the prisoners, a mark of attention from 
a stranger, which always gives them pleasure. He ex- 
pressed his high gratification with the neatness, order, 
and contentment which prevailed there, and his partic- 
ular delight in seeing the library, observing that they 
were much better off in this respect, than the inmates 
of the State Prison at Alton, who had no books at all. 
The next day, as the chaplain was walking through 
one of the workshops, a prisoner having asked leave to 
quit his work and speak to him, told him, that he had 
some books, which he could spare, and should like to 
send to the prisoners at Alton, if permitted, and so had 
some of his shopmates. The chaplain, having conferred 
with the warden, stated in the chapel, after evening 
prayers, that such an application had been made to 
him, and added, that if any prisoner had books which 
he wished to send to the Alton prison, he might leave 
them in the adjoining room, on coming to prayers the 
next morning. He also sent word to his friend the 
clergyman, that if he would call at the prison the next 
day, he would find some books for Alton. The Rev- 
erend gentleman went accordingly, and took with him 
a large silk handkerchief to carry off the books. What 
was his astonishment to find in the room adjoining the 
chapel more than four hundred bound volumes, besides 
tracts and pamphlets ! The silk handkerchief would 
not do ; and the prisoners requested permission to make 
.boxes to pack the books in. 



The physician of the prison and two other eminent 
physicians, not connected with it, constitute a commis- 
sion to inquire into all cases of suspected derangement, 
and on their certificate that it exists, the patient is re- 
moved to the State Hospital for Lunatics at Worcester. 

No females are sent to this prison, nor males under 
sixteen years of age, nor any one for a shorter term 
than a year. One of the first discouragements of the 
hope, that this new system of prison discipline might 
be of great and permanent benefit to society, was the 
difficulty of finding employment for the prisoners after 
iheir ^charge. Ihe experience of those who had em- 
ployed convicts discharged from the State Prison under 
the former system made this a hard task. It was early 
proposed as a remedy for this evil, to establish an insti- 
tution in some agricultural part of the State, where 
persons leaving the prison might have occupation till 
they could find some other employment. Many en- 
lightened and benevolent men zealously supported this 
project ; but it met with some objections, one of which 
was, that such persons could not live together in con- 
siderable numbers, having free intercourse with each 
other, however much they might be supposed to be 
reformed, without danger of great abuses. A single 
corrupt individual among them corrupting others, each 
of whom would become a new corruptor, must soon 
reproduce all the evils of the older prisons. Another 
objection was, that any stranger seeking accomplices 
for the commission of some new crime, would imme- 
diately resort to this place, in the confidence that he 
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might easily seduce some one or other of its inmates, 
and would sometimes no doubt be successful. The only 
means of avoiding these evils would be to prohibit 
their intercourse with each other and with strangers, 
and in short to subject them to regulations similar to 
those of the prison itself. To these they would not 
voluntarily submit. Nor would the State compel them 
to do so by law, since this would be only prolonging 
their imprisonment, and in the end they would come 
out no better fitted for society, and no more likely to 
obtain employment than when they left the prison. 
The difficulty of finding occupation was indeed great, 
but it was not insuperable, for some had found it ; and 
this difficulty would constantly diminish as it became 
generally known, that prisoners were more frequently 
reformed under the new system of discipline than 
under the old. In the meantime, and until public opin- 
ion, so far as it was erroneous on this point, should 
be enlightened and corrected, some inconvenience might 
be suffered ; but it would be temporary, and far leas 
than the permanent mischief likely to result from the 
plan proposed. 

Notwithstanding these objections, the scheme was 
put in operation, but abandoned after a few years trial 
If on account of these objections, this shows their 
validity. If on any other account, it shows that there 
are other objections, than those anticipated, fatal to the 
project 

The course now pursued in aid of discharged con- 
victs seems to promise better things. An agent is ap- 



pointed by the State, whose duty it is "to counsel such 
discharged convicts, as may seek his aid, and to take 
such measures to procure employment for such of them 
as may desire it, by corresponding with persons in agri- 
cultural and mechanical pursuits, and with benevolent 
individuals and associations as he may deem proper 
and expedient" Law of March 22, 1845. 

Since this law was passed, a voluntary association 
has been formed here, called the " Boston Society in Aid 
of Discharged Convicts," which entirely cooperates with 
the present agent of the State, and indeed has appointed 
him agent of the Society also. His mode of proceed- 
ing is this. Knowing when any convicts are about to 
be discharged, he visits them in the prison, some time 
before and asks, whether they wish him to find places 
for them or aid them in any way, and if they 
want places, at what business, and in what part of the 
country. A few will probably have already obtained 
places from the contractors ; many state that they are 
going back to their friends, and sometimes aid is asked 
for this purpose, and many want employment There 
have yet been only two instances of unexplained refusal 
of assistance. He requests every one who wishes his help 
to call on him immediately on leaving the prison, and in 
the meantime exerts himself to supply their wants ; 
nor has he ever once failed to find for every one who 
asked it, employment at the work he wished, and in the 
part of the country he wished, at from one dollar to 
one dollar and three quarters per day, as soon as he left 
the prison or shortly after; some of the stone cutters 
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have earned two dollars and a half per day. Those for 
whom a place is not ready immediately on their dis- 
charge, are supplied with board and lodging in a re- 
spectable family, at the expense of the Society, till one 
can be found. This generally happens in a few days. 
There is only one instance of its not being done within 
a fortnight. 

This plan has been too short a time in operation to 
authorize any accurate estimate of the extent and value 
of its practical results. It should however be stated, 
that since the first project was suggested for establish- 
ing an asylum for discharged convicts, there has been a 
constant and very marked change of public opinion in 
this vicinity with regard to the employment of them ; 
and this must be deemed far stronger evidence of the 
influence of this system in producing reformation than 
all the tables of relapses and reconvictions that could 
be produced. 

One respectable cabinet maker informs me that 
within ten or twelve years past, from forty to fifty dis- 
charged convicts, whom he knew to have learned their 
trade in the State Prison here, have been employed in 
his establishment, and that he never has discharged one 
of them for bad conduct ; nor ever wished to get rid of 
more than two or three, who left him of their own ac- 
cord. It should be stated, that each prisoner, on his 
discharge is furnished with a new suit of good clothes, 
and with five dollars in money, from the earnings of 
the prison. 

While, however, it is proper that all these details 
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should be known here, they are not to be considered as 
essential to the system. Besides kindness, good order 
and moral and religious instruction, which belong 
equally to every humane system, there is nothing es- 
sential to this, excepting social labor with the injunc- 
tion of silence, under strict supervision during the day, 
and solitary confinement in ti» intervals of instruction 
and labor. 

But this then, it will be said, is not the Auburn 
system. So be it. No matter for the name. It has 
generally been called so here, because this peculiar 
combination of labor and solitude was borrowed di- 
rectly from that system, as the essential part of it and 
the best ; and it was wished to give credit where it 
was due. Those, who still think that this is the 
essence of that system ; and that the severe punish- 
ments and other peculiarities introduced with it at 
Auburn, are only accessories, will probably still call it 
so. Those, who deem them so essential that they are 
inseparable from the name, may give the system estab- 
lished here what name they please. Let them call it 
the system of John 'Howard, for such, in substance 
and effect it is. After running a round of unsuccess- 
ful experiments for more than half a century, we have 
come back to him at last 

In his work on Lazarettos is his well-considered plan 
for the prison, which he wished to see established, 
containing a chapel for religious services in common, 
large workshops for labor in common, and small cells 
for solitary confinement, at all other times. The act 
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of Parliament of 1779, for erecting such a prison near 
London was drawn up, in entire conformity with the 
plans and views of Mr. Howard by his friend Sir 
William Blackstone, and Mr. Eden, afterwards Lord 
Auckland. 

" Mr. Howard speaks of this act as having been ' a work of 
long and continued labor and inquiry,' and Sir W. Blackstone 
states the principal objects of it to have been ' by sobriety, clean- 
liness and medical assistance, by a regular series of labor, by 
solitary confinement during the intervals of work, and by due 
religious instruction, to preserve and amend the health of the un- 
happy offenders, to inure them to habits of industry, to guard 
them from pernicious company, to accustom them to serious 
reflection, and to teach them both the principles and practice 
of every Christian and moral duty.' " Holford on Millbank, 
p. 2. 

It is true, that the obligation of silence is not here 
mentioned. But the system could not have been put 
in operation, without its being at once perceived, that 
for the sake of order and of diligence, there was the 
same absolute necessity for requiring silence during 
the hours of labor, as in a great and well-regulated 
school during the hours of stiidy. And in point of 
fact, in those prisons in England, where social labor 
by day is accompanied with solitude at night, no con- 
versation is permitted during the time of labor. In 
the prison for juvenile offenders at Parkhurst, the boys 
are allowed to converse with each other while walking 
in the yards, but not when at work or in school In 
the prison at Millbank, where persons under twenty 
years of age are employed in social labor, they may 
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talk together at meal times, or when exercising ; but 
never while at work. And this rule is strictly en- 
forced* It would have been so and must have been so 
by Howard, and as he required solitary confinement in 
all the intervals of work, thi n king, no doubt, that 
vigorous labor was exercise enough, no conversation at 
all could have been permitted, and his system must 
have been in everything essential, exactly similar to 
that now established in Charlestown. 

The systems usually designated in America by the 
names of Pennsylvania and Auburn, have undergone 
such important changes and modifications in different 
times and places, that those best acquainted with the 
facts, can form no estimate of the justice of any state- 
ment made in relation to them, without knowing the 
exact time and place to which it refers. I shall not, 
however, dwell upon these changes, nor discuss them 
at all, except in so far as they may appear to affect 
the question of social and solitary labor, to which I 
shall strictly confine myself. 

In considering this question, I shall endeavor to 
illustrate my remarks mainly by the experience of the 
prisons of Philadelphia and Charlestown ; and this, 

1. Because they may be regarded as the model 
prisons here of their respective systems, or certainly in- 
ferior to none ; and the experience of those where any 
material abuse is known or suspected to exist, would 
have little weight; and is in truth of little worth, 

* R. L, C. 1847, p. 212. 
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since it is rarely possible to distinguish the effects of 
the system itself from those of its maladministration. 

2. Because they resemble each other in other re- 
spects more than any other two prisons in America, 
which in this respect differ; as for example in the 
period, during which they have been in fall practical 
operation, that is, since 1829 ; — in the number of their 
white prisoners ; — in the mildness of their punish- 
ments, and generally in the benevolent spirit in which 
they have been administered ; — and in the important 
particulars, that both are near large cities, in which 
the average rates of mortality at large, and, so far as 
I have been able to learn, the proportions of insane in 
the whole population, are not materially different ; — 
that both are governed by intelligent and able officers, 
who command the public confidence ; — that both are 
under the watchful observation of friendly societies, 
anxious to contribute by all possible means to their 
improvement ; — and that both are within the view of 
large, enlightened and benevolent communities, who, 
upon the slightest suspicion, would be prompt^ no 
doubt, to investigate and correct every abuse without 
fear or favor. 

The only object, and the only justification of pun- 
ishment by law is its tendency to promote the secur- 
ity of society by preventing, as far as may be, the 
recurrence of crimes ; and to this end it acts as a 
warning to deter all men from committing them, and 
seeks at the same time, by reforming the culprit, to 
prevent their repetition by him. In former times the 
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vague idea, that the warning might influence all, while 
the reformation would act on one alone, led no douht 
to a great neglect of the latter result as comparatively 
unimportant ; no regard being had apparently to the 
consideration, that while it is true that the warning 
may deter many, it is no less true, that the convict* 
returning to society without reformation, may corrupt 
many. In those days a prison was designed as a place 
of punishment merely, a terror to evil-doers. Some 
benevolent men would now represent it as simply a 
school for improvement, an asylum and a moral hospi- 
tal for guilt. It should be exclusively neither ; but 
seek at once to punish and to reform, which are by 
no means incompatible under the administration of 
a mild but firm and manly discipline, equally removed 
from unnecessary sternness and from sickly sensibility. 
So far as it operates merely by example to deter 
men from crime, no sufficient data appear at present to 
determine whether there is any and what difference in 
this respect between the influence of social and that of 
solitary labor. A recent work indeed, in arguing this 
question, and giving the preference to the latter, pre- 
sents the following picture : 

" Let us suppose, that, out of the six thousand visitors to the 
Charlestown prison last year, fifty were men who were conscious 
that their own course of life subjected them to the danger of be- 
coming inmates ; — who came for the purpose of knowing what 
the prison really was, — or to see an acquaintance who had been 
more unlucky than themselves, and had been caught. They ex- 
amine everything closely ; they see that the convicts are in full 
health, busily working at cleanly and healthy occupations, in large 
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and comfortable shops ; they see them take their full allowance of 
bread and meat and go into a small but clean and comfortable cell 
to eat their meals. It is very likely that some of them would say, 
— ' Well ! after all, this is not so very dreadful ! There 's my old 
crony, Tom, or Bill, fat and hearty ; he has plenty to eat, good 
clothing and lodging, and plenty of company ! If worst comes to 
worst, I can bear it as well as he can.' On the other hand, sup- 
pose such men are led by curiosity to visit the Philadelphia prison. 
They pass its gloomy portals, and walk up and down the long stone 
galleries to which all visitors are admitted. On each side are the 
low iron doors that secure the cells and hide the prisoners from the 
view. From some there comes no sound ; the dread stillness may, 
for aught the visitor knows, be that of death. From another cell 
is heard a faint noise of a hammer or a shuttle ; and it may be that 
there is shut up in it a feeble, pallid wretch, worn out with labor, 
solitude and suffering. 

" We believe that the same principles which operate in the 
human mind, and make executions in the privacy of the jail-yard 
more effectual in preventing crime than those in the public square, 
make the mysterious fate of the convict committed to a Separate- 
system prison more dreaded than the more certainly known amount 
of suffering of one who is committed to a Congregate prison." 

S. G. Howe on Prison Discipline, p. 23. 

Unfortunately, however, for this argument, the same 
work, in attempting to prove that the social system is 
more cruel and severe than the solitary, makes a very 
different statement. 

" The evil effects of thus laboring in common, in the Congregate 
prisons, are aggravated by the severity of the labor which is requisite 
in order to prevent, as much as is possible, communication among 
the workmen. 

" How many a hapless convict, after a day of severe drudgery, 
when he is locked up in his narrow and cheerless cell at night, 
must, as he wipes the sweat from his brow, curse the labor which 
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to him is productive only of fatigue, made more painful by the 
thought that all the profits go to a sordid contractor or a sordid 
government ! Urged to labor by the dread of the lash, and de- 
prived of that which sweetens it, he will be apt to detest it ; and 
there are many who will firmly believe that the courts, as the or- 
gans of government, purposely gave them long sentences that more 
might be made out of them. 

" Contrast the situation of men, thus driven in gangs to work, 
exposed to the gaze of every visitor, with the condition of a pris- 
oner under the Separate system, who is shut up in a room as large, 
perhaps, as the one he was accustomed to at home. He has his 
loom or his shoe-bench at hand ; he is at liberty to work as long 
as he pleases, to rest when he is tired, to lay down his hammer 
and take up a book ; he knows, that if he does more than a fair 
day's work, the over-stint will be added to the small sum already 
placed to his credit, and be at his disposal when he goes out. Such 
a man learns to prefer work to idleness ; he forms habits of volun- 
tary labor ; he sees in the work provided for him a proof of 
the kindness of his keepers ; and, knowing that the government 
makes nothing out of him, will not suspect it of cupidity or 
cruelty." * p. 45. 

These opposite statements cannot both be unvar- 
nished representations of the truth. In reality neither 
of them is entitled to that credit Among us neither 
of these modes of labor can render a prison a tolerable 
residence, or anything but a terror to evil-doers on 
the one hand ; and neither, on the other, can inspire 
them with so much terror as to prevent the commission 
of crimes. As to the degree of their relative influence 
in this respect, it is but a question of more or less ; and 

* " In some of these remarks we have spoken of the Congregate system 
rather as it is actually administered, and must allow that it admits of ben- 
eficial modifications without departure from its principles. " 
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whether there is any material difference, or any differ- 
ence at all between them in practice, can be determined 
by nothing but close and long-continued observation. 

The idea, that while the inmates of a separate sys- 
tem prison are in truth so very comfortable, and while 
so much pains are taken to make this fact universally 
known, those who visit it, or the far greater number, 
who do not, will indulge their imaginations in conjur- 
ing up phantoms of the sufferings endured in those 
solitary cells, and be deterred from guilt by such phan- 
toms, which they must know to be unreal, seems too 
fanciful to be relied on as a practical security against 
crimes. The case is not at all analogous to that of 
public and private executions. There is no mystery 
and no conjecture about what happens in the latter ; 
and the real objection to the former is that it brings 
together a great crowd containing an unusual propor- 
tion of the worst members of society, exposed to all 
the temptations and to all the corruption incident to 
such a crowd ; and diminishes their natural repugnance 
to commit the worst of crimes, by familiarizing them 
with the sight of death. 

There seems to be a similar inconsistency between 
the passages which maintain that in the system of social 
labor, there is and must necessarily be free communi- 
cation among the convicts, and those which allege that 
they suffer the punishment of Tantalus in being cut off 
from all communication. Both statements are grossly 
exaggerated. Undoubtedly when the officer's back is 
turned, prisoners may exchange a glance or a word, but 
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no sustained conversation, no narrative of past achieve- 
ments, nor projects for new ones can take place without 
detection Mr. Crawford, no friend of this system, ex- 
pressly admits that moral corruption cannot result from 
intercourse so limited, and makes it his only objection 
to it that it diminishes the irksomeness and the terrors 
of imprisonment.* It appears, from the last Report of 
the Prison Association of New York, that in the female 
prison at Sing Sing, the law of silence is no longer en- 
forced. 

" In the female prison at Sing Sing, where the number of the 
prisoners is small, the law of absolute silence no longer exists ; and 
although this change was originally adopted as a measure of dis- 
cipline, we would suggest, as it has been found to work well, 
whether it should not be continued as a measure of principle. We 
know that such a privilege might be liable to many abuses, yet 
under certain restrictions and limitations, with proper vigilance on 
the part of officers, the abuses to which it might lead would be in- 
frequent, and the objections to it wholly avoided. The evil effects 
of intercommunion might be in part provided for ; and in cases 
in which this could not be done, the difference would be, not that 
communication did not take place, but that in the one instance it 
was obtained through violation of law, and in the other with the 
consciousness of having done nothing that required concealment." 
M N. Y. Pris. Dis. Rep. p. 36. 

Too much importance, perhaps, is attached here and 
elsewhere to this last consideration. In a well-ordered 
school, boys are forbidden to speak to each other in 
study hours, yet who ever considered the stolen word, 
though contrary to rule, to be either the evidence or the 
cause of inordinate depravity. 

* See page 45, above. 
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On the other hand the proposition that the natural 
craving for society, instead of being in any degree grat- 
ified, is exasperated by working together in silence ; 
"that the presence of others, under the prohibition of 
speaking to them, is tantalizing, tormenting, and more 
oppressive than unmitigated solitude, is certainly not 
self-evident. 

There is society wherever there is sympathy ; wher- 
ever men are conscious of the presence of others, en- 
gaged in the same pursuit, be it of business or of pleas- 
ure, with themselves. Men while laboring actively and 
vigorously together are rarely disposed to conversation. 
How little is said in a busy workshop by any one, espe- 
cially if he does not interrupt his work for the purpose of 
speaking. It is true, the workman can speak, and the 
convict may not, and this makes an important difference. 
But in church, where men may not speak, or in any 
other place where they meet together without speak- 
ing, for whatever purpose, whether the gravest or 
the most frolicsome, so it be a common purpose, they do 
hold communion with each other, though silent, and feel 
that they are not in solitude. Far different would be 
the feelings of any one among them, if there were no 
human being near him to sympathize and share in them, 
and he knew that he was alone. 

There is often indeed some gratification of the social 
instinct, where there is no immediate sympathy. There 
is some relief from utter loneliness in the sight of a hu- 
man form, however distant, in the sound of a human 
step, in the rustling of a garment ; in anything which 
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makes a direct impression on the senses, that some one 
is toith us. There is companionship in the presence of 
every living thing, which is conscious of our presence. 
Has the reader forgotten Robinson Crusoe, and his early 
intercourse with Friday, and the dog, and the cats, and 
the parrot? 

How much indulgence of this natural propensity may 
be requisite to preserve the mental faculties from disease, 
how much to afford them the highest gratification, of 
which they are capable, and how much may amount to 
excess, and therefore be injurious, are questions of fact, 
which no speculation can determine. There is undoubt- 
edly a great difference between different individuals. 
One rich in intellectual treasures, and accustomed to 
intellectual effort, will bear up under such privations far 
better than the usual inmates of our prisons. Whether 
such men as these generally are, can find sufficient food 
for this natural want, to preserve their bodily and men- 
tal health under this or that system of prison disci- 
pHne, can be deterged o„l y by esperile , »d to 
that we must appeal. 

The tables of recommitments, which have been pub- 
lished, do not at all authorize the broad conclusions 
which have been drawn from them, especially in the 
United States. The great extent of the country, its di- 
vision into numerous States, all speaking the same lan- 
guage, yet each having its own laws and its own pris- 
ons j the facts that the citizens of each have all the 
rights of citizens in every other ; that there are no 
passports or other restrictions on the free movements of 
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individuals ; and that practically, migration from State 
to State, is almost as easy, cheap, and frequent here as 
removal from one street to another in most parts of 
Europe ; all these enable a culprit, by a change of res- 
idence and of name, to conceal the circumstance of his 
previous conviction in another State, with perfect facil- 
ity ; so that one man might be confined in twenty 
prisons, and regarded in each as a first offender, while 
another, who had not changed his residence, for the 
very reason perhaps, that he had no deliberate inten- 
tion to commit a new offence ; upon being overcome by 
a sudden temptation, and recommitted to the same 
prison as before, might be deemed there an incorrigible 
criminal 

It does not follow that such tables should not be 
kept, but that due weight should be given to all these 
circumstances, in reasoning from them ; and that no 
deductions whatsoever should be drawn from temporary 
or inconsiderable variations, or from anything but long 
and uniform experience, especially in the absence of' 
any plan of intercommunication for enabling the offi- 
cers of every prison to ascertain whether any convict 
committed to it, had previously been confined in an- 
other. 

* So far as the reformation of the convict is concerned; 
the object of prison discipline is to induce him not 
merely to form good resolutions for the future, but to 
lead a good lifej^ to support himself by honest industry. • 
To this end, his labor must come into competition with 
that of the whole laboring community. If he would 
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ive by his own exertions as they do, he must toil as they 
lo, as regularly, as strenuously, as unremittingly ; or 
while they are occupied, he will find no employment* The 
only effectual mode of leading him to do this, is u to train 
trim up in the way he should go," to accustom him to work 
rteadily and diligently from eight to ten hours a day, 
with no other respite than the time requisite for his meals, 
and for a few brief intervals of rest For thus he must do, 
if he would live by the labor of his hands, in competi- 
tion with the honest industry of New England. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that convicts in 
general are enterprising, sagacious, accomplished vil- 
lains, who might easily be prosperous and distin- 
guished among honest men, if they would only re- 
solve to do so ; and who abandon themselves to crime 
from the mere wantonness of depravity. Far from .ft. 
Certainly it is not so here. A pretty close observa- 
tion, for some years, of the character of the convicts in 
our prison, confirmed by the opinions of those best 
qualified to judge, warrants the statement* that a very 
large proportion of them consists *f those who are not 
remarkable for energy or intelligence, who, if some 
occupation be not carved out for them,' possess little of 
the spirit that will find or make one ; and who, above 
sdl, are enfeebled in body and in mind by inveterate 
habits of idleness, and the vices which idleness engen- 
lers. 

The discipline best adapted to such men, the only 
one indeed, which affords any hope of their reformation, 
is that which inures them to constant and vigorous 
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toil, and which makes it easy by making it habitual 
Those who urge that habits of labor acquired by coni- * 
pulsion cannot be continued from any other motive, .. 
when that compulsion ceases, ascribe too little influ- N 
ence to the power of habit. Practice, however acquired, 
renders that toil light, which without it would be in- 
tolerably irksome ; so that he who has been reluctantly 
inured to it by compulsion, will engage in it with alac- 
rity for profit. A man unaccustomed to exercise, if 
compelled in any manner to walk twelve miles a day 
for a year or two, will find it infinitely more easy to do 
so afterwards, from whatever motive, than if he nev^r 
had acquired the habit. 

Neither is it in fact true, as has been alleged, that 
social labor is performed under the constant apprehen- 
sion of punishment, while solitary labor is the result of 
good resolutions alone. With eight or ten hours devo- 
ted to labor, and about as much to meals and sleep ; 
five or six will still remain for moral and religious in- 
struction, for reading, reflection and repentance, quite 
as much as can be profitably devoted to them by men 
of no more intellectual resources than the inmates of 
our prisons. Indeed, attentive and uninterrupted 
labor for an equal time, is as much an impediment to 
meditation, whether performed in solitude or in society. 
Under both systems there is abundant opportunity and 
motive for forming good resolutions, while the social 
laborer has the advantage of carrying these good reso- 
lutions at once into operation, and putting their sin- 
cerity to the test, under the immediate inspection of 
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those to whom he has expressed them, and whose con- 
stant presence must exercise a moral influence highly 
favorable to their fill ilment. 

But it is frequently maintained, as one of the great 
advantages of solitary, labor, that it is not compulsor 
and continuous, but entirely voluntary ; and that the 
convict may recur to work, to books, to meditation or 
to repose, and may abandon either as the inclination 
of the moment or the iiksomeness of one unvaried 
position may dictate ; and this is called cultivating a 
habit of self-control. Is it not rather a habit of self- 
indulgence? Must not the work, the reading, the 
meditation and even the repose itself, resorted to in 
this way, be almost invariably listless, languid and un- 
profitable, especially among those unaccustomed to ex- 
ertion of body or of mind ; such indeed, as instead of 
fitting them to earn a living by honest labor, would 
seem as if it were devised for the express purpose of 
rendering any such result impossible. 

But the same persons, who at one time attach so 
much importance to the assertion, that solitary labor 
is entirely voluntary, maintain at another, that it is 
compulsory, inasmuch as a stated task may be im- 
posed, though it is alleged, that this is not necessary, 
and therefore not generally done. Voluntary and com- 
pulsory it cannot be at the same time and in the same 
sense ; and the only mode of giving an appearance of 
consistency to these contradictions is to suppose that 
a certain task is prescribed, and that it is left to the 
convict to perform it by continuous effort, or by fits 
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and starts at his option ; though in this case, it is not 
the labor, but only the mode of performing it, which is 
voluntary ; and it will be found, with few exceptions, 
that the work of the convict will be hastily huddled 
up at the last moment, and will be desultory, tardy, 
and ill done. This is not such discipline as will fit him 
for the world. 

But, well or ill done, all that the officer knows about the 
matter is that the task is accomplished. He cannot know, 
whether by irregular and occasional efforts, which are 
comparatively of little worth, or with the vigorous and 
persevering exertion, the habit of which alone can lead 
to permanent reformation. Whereas under the system of 
social labor, the superintendent or teacher, readily 
discerns when the spirit of any one begins to flag, or 
his hand to grow weary of its task, and he will take a 
proper occasion to admonish the convict, that if he 
would have his good resolutions avail him anything^ 
they must be carried into immediate effect ; thatljf he 
would be restored to the society of honest men, and 
live by honest labor, he must accustom himself now, 
not hereafter, but now, to cheerful and unremitting toil, 
till habit make it easyA Even the best disposed will 
need such admonition again and again, for it is not by 
a single momentary effort, that any inveterate habit 
can be conquered, least of all the habit of indolence. 

The favorite maxim of John Howard, which was 
constantly on his lips, and in his heart, and in all 
his plans for the good of prisoners was, make them 
diligent and they tvill be honest. And he was right 
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Or if it be doubted whether honesty be the neces- 
sary consequence of diligence, it will be allowed, 
that they cannot attain and keep it if they are not 
diligent; and make them diligent or they will not 
be honest, will meet universal assent This then is 
the great object of prison discipline. The idea, that 
its chief end is to induce them to form good resolu- 
tions for the future, especially if this is to be accom- 
plished by enfeebling their bodies or their minds, is 
entirely fallacious. They may be easily led in general 
to form them by such means, but will be all the less 
able to carry them into effect ; which is in all cases 
the real difficulty. The good resolutions thus formed, 
are like the proverbially fleeting resolutions of the 
sick bed, and will vanish with returning strength. 
They have as little chance of being ftdfilled, as those 
of the distinguished personage, who resolved in his 
sickness that he would be a monk. 

In order to enable the convict, after his discharge, to 
support himself contentedly by honest toil, the most 
important acquisition/next to the habit of steady, un- 
remitted, persevering labor, is skill in his occupation^ 
be it what it may ; and it is obvious that this will be 
best acquired by social labor, because thus only can 
the work be done under the constant inspection of the 
master, unless we suppose a master in every cell, 
which is impossible. Allowing one for every twenty- 
five convicts, which would be twelve for three hun- 
dred, he could not pass twenty minutes a day in each 
cell ; whereas, if they were employed in one workshop, 
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he would almost instantly perceive if any one were 
doing wrong or were embarrassed, and would step to 
his aid at once. Nor, would the convict's observation 
of his fellow-laborers be less useful. A siugle glance 
now and then wotild show him how they handled their 
tools, and be often more instructive than a formal 
lesson. There are several lands of work also, such as 
stone-hammering, and some others, which have been 
the most in demand, and the most profitable here, 
which cannot well be carried on in solitary cells, and 
skill in which can be acquired only under the system 
of social labor. From these the prisoner returning to 
society from the solitary cell is precluded, and thus 
exposed to greater temptation ; for it has always been 
found here, that when labor is scarce and wages high, 
the number of convictions has sensibly diminished, 
while they have much increased under opposite cir- 
cumstances. 

It may aid us in determining the capacity of the 
convict to support himself by the fruits of his labor 
after his discharge, to observe what are in fact the re- 
sults of that labor in the prison, though undoubtedly 
the earnings of the same number of persons out of 
prison would for many reasons be considerably greater. 
It is not to be assumed, indeed, that the rate of wages 
is the same in different places ; but a comparison of 
the two systems in this respect may disclose a differ- 
ence in the result altogether too great to be ascribed 
to local or accidental causes. 

The table marked (A,) shows the gross earnings in 
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the State Prison at Charlestown, by the labor of the 
convicts, during fifteen years past to have amounted to 
$515,422 46, which gives an average of 34,361 50 per 
annum ; and this, divided by 283, the average number 
of convicts during those years, makes it appear that 
the annual earnings of each have amounted to $121 42. 
It should be stated, that the team hands, together with 
the cooks and others employed in domestic affairs, con- 
stitute about one-seventh part of the whole number of 
convicts, and that as no money is actually received for 
their services, the value of them is not included in the 
above amount ; so that one-sixth part should be added 
to the last named sum to show the actual earnings of 
each individual profitably employed. 

(A.) 
Gross Earnings of Prisoners in Charlestown and Philadelphia. 

Charlestown. Philadelphia. 



1832 


27,574 98 


1833 


31,245 18 


1834 


35,392 84 


1835 


37,807 48 


1836 


44,838 66 


1837 


34,636 81 


183S 


37,659 08 


1839 


41,548 73 


1840 


39,520 27 


1841 


34,659 45 


1842 


34,018 97 


1843 


24,454 57 


1844 


31,250 92 


1845 


30,245 95 


1846 


30,568 57 



17,468 64 
12,658 19 
15,881 20 

515,422 46 58,538 34 

Average No. of Prisoners, 283£ Charlestown ; 317£ Philadelphia. 

In the official reports of the Philadelphia prison, the 



12,530 31 
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gross earnings are stated for only four years ; but there 
seems no reason for supposing, that in these years the 
gain was less than in those, for which it is not stated. 
On the contrary we may naturally presume, that it was 
stated in these years because it was unusually large. 
However this may be, in the course of those four 
years the earnings appear to have been $58,538 34, or 
$14,634 53 per annum, which divided by 318, the 
average number of convicts during those years, gives 
$46 02 as the earnings of each individual. It is 
true, that about one-twentieth part of the prisoners at 
Philadelphia are women, whose earnings should be less 
than those of men. But on the other hand there are 
no persons in Philadelphia, or certainly not nearly so 
many as in Charlestown, corresponding to the team 
hands and others unproductively employed in the latter 
place ; nor can there well be so in a prison where every 
convict is kept entirely separate from all others. It 
is supposed that these considerations may balance each 
other. Those, however, who think otherwise, and 
choose to regard the labor of the women as worth 
nothing, should add one-nineteenth part to the sum last 
named to get the gross annual earnings of the convicts. 
No notice is here taken of sickness, as it is assumed, for 
the purpose of this comparison, that it is equal in both 
prisons ; though in comparing the earnings of the con- 
vict with those of persons not in prison, this circum- 
stance, and all the others above-mentioned, should be 
taken into consideration. But these may here be dis- 
regarded as immaterial to this discussion ; for it is not 
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designed now or hereafter to draw any conclusions from 
minute or inconsiderable differences between the tabu- 
lar statements ; but only from such broad and striking 
diversities, that no slight omission or even mistake, if 
any should be found in the reports or in the tables, can 
at all affect the argument. Taking the figures, as 
above stated, and without the corrections suggested, 
which are immaterial to our present purpose, the pris- 
oner in Charlestown earns more than ten dollars a 
month, and the prisoner in Philadelphia less than 
four. Considering that labor out of the prison must 
be much more profitable than in it, we may conclude, 
that the labor of the former, if continued after his dis- 
charge, would afford him in this country a decent sub- 
sistence ; while that of the latter, notwithstanding every 
allowance that can reasonably be made, would not so. 
These remarks on the proceeds of the convicts' labor, 
relate to his own interest only, and nothing has been 
said of the expense to the State of these different sys- 
tems. Nothing need be said of it in this country, where 
the enormous difference of expense between the two 
systems is no longer disputable, though it is a topic 
which will always claim, and ought to claim attention, 
since the sums expended for the support of guilty 
idleness in prison, are a tax on honest industry. It is 
a tax which should be cheerfully borne, if ultimately 
beneficial to the community ; but we ought to be well 
assured that it will be so before imposing it* 

* The expenses of the prisons at Philadelphia and Charlestown, are 
sufficiently shown in Appendix, No. I., for which I am not responsible ; 
though I believe, upon high authority, that it is correct. 
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It is another most important question, what is the 
comparative effect of the two systems on the health of 
the body and of the mind. This is not entirely un- 
connected with the last ; for in vain do we inspire the 
convict with good resolutions, accustom him to diligent 
labor, and train him up to acquire skill in some profit- 
able occupation, if we send him forth into the world 
enfeebled in mind or in body, without the firmness to 
maintain his resolutions, or the strength to prosecute 
his toil. But it involves far higher considerations, the 
claims of humanity and of justice. There are no doubt 
a few atrocious crimes, which in the present state of 
society, may rightfully be punished by the infliction of 
death ; but who can imagine an atrocity, that the hand 
of man can execute, or the heart of man conceive, 
which may justly be punished by the infliction of in- 
sanity ? There is no need of arguing this point The 
only doubt will be as to the facts. 

But how shall this doubt be resolved ? The only 
mode hitherto known for ascertaining the proportion of 
deaths or insane cases to the whole number of persons 
anywhere, is to compare the actual returns for a series 
of years. The opinions of the most learned and expe- 
rienced are of no avail here ; for those opinions must be 
founded on the same facts, and the facts themselves 
are better evidence than the opinions. Nor can the 
officers of a prison find any difficulty in ascertaining 
these facts ; though there is some difference between 
the two cases. Of the actual number of deaths within 
the year, they may be absolutely certain, since it can- 
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not long be doubtful in any case, whether a prisoner is 
living or dead, while there are some instances of sup- 
posed insanity, on the reality of which, opinions may 
differ, so that comparisons cannot be carried out with 
the same minute exactness in relation to these, as to 
the deaths. But these instances can hardly bear so 
large a proportion to all the insane, in any well-regula- 
ted prison, as to affect materially the general conclu- 
sions now intended to be drawn. At any rate, we may 
be quite sure that the officers of our penitentiaries do 
not state the number of insane cases to be greater than 
it is in fact. The determination, what is the cause of 
insanity in any particular case, and what the time of its 
origin, especially if this be avowedly remote, is still more 
dependent on opinion ; so that when a prisoner has re- 
mained under constant inspection for months or years, 
and is subsequently discovered to be insane, the allegar 
tion that he was so on his admission, cannot be readily 
received, unless special and satisfactory grounds for the 
assertion be expressly stated. For it is hard to believe 
that insanity could exist so long, without the slightest 
suspicion, or that it could have escaped detection, un- 
der the rigid scrutiny, to which the slightest suspicion 
must have led in any well-ordered prison. Even, how- 
ever, if such cases do exist, they cannot be numerous 
enough to affect our conclusions. 

The remarks frequently made in case of death or 
insanity, that the prisoner, on his admission, had a ten- 
dency to disease, was of imperfect health, looked deli- 
cate, and the like, are not worthy of regard. These 
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vague phrases convey such different ideas to different 
minds, that they are of no other use than to refresh the 
memory of him who made them. The difference be- 
tween the proportions of healthy and unhealthy con- 
victs, at the time of their commitment to prison in dif- 
ferent places, between which places there is no observa- 
ble difference in the health of the inhabitants at large, 
though it may be occasionally striking from accidental 
causes, yet cannot, through a series of years, be impor- 
tant enough to have any influence on this discussion. 

The confident and sweeping statements so often 
made on the subject, such as that this or that system 
is shown by experience not to be injurious to health, 
or to be better than all others, &c, though made in 
the form of assertions of fact, are nothing but mere 
expressions of opinion ; and when not accompanied by 
the evidence and arguments, on which they rest, are 
of little value in discussions of this nature. 

It is true, that in a court of justice, the opinion of 
one skilled in any art or science is good evidence on 
any point, for the correct decision of which, an ac- 
quaintance with that art or science is requisite ; and it 
may often be the best evidence which the nature of the 
case admits ; for, even if it were possible, which it is 
not, for such a witness to state all the experiments, 
observations and facts which lead him to adopt that 
opinion, yet he could not communicate the long pro- 
fessional experience which alone enables him to draw 
the just deduction from them. But when he addresses 
men, versed in the same science with himself, the mere 
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statement of his opinion, without the grounds of it, 
will have very little weight with them, if it differ in 
the slightest degree from their own ; for they, too, have 
some professional knowledge, against which his is to 
be weighed, and some experience to be compared and 
combined with his. 

Not only in discussions among equals, but in teach- 
ing, the really scientific man in these days, since sci- 
ence has ceased to be a mystery, states not only his 
opinions, but the grounds of them; and indeed the 
sounder they are, the more ready and the more able he 
is to give a reason for them. If Professor Agassiz had 
stated in his lectures the various rates at which he be- 
lieved that the different portions of a glacier moved 
down its valley, without stating the grounds of his be- 
lief, high as would be the mere authority of such a 
statement, it would not have been half so satisfactory 
as when accompanied, as it was, by a precise exposi- 
tion of the experiments, observations and facts on 
which it rested. Thus accompanied, it brought home 
to every hearer, to the most ignorant as to the most 
enlightened, a double conviction of its correctness.* 
And even where specific instances or examples are not 

# There is reason to hope, that this accomplished man, whose lectures 
have been listened to here for a year past by audiences consisting not of a 
few hundred, the largest number usually seen at scientific lectures in 
Europe, but of thousands, with the highest degree of instruction and de- 
light, and whose personal intercourse has been enjoyed by so many with 
not less of either, will before long become a resident in this country, and 
inspire our young men of science, and our oldest institutions, with a por- 
tion of his own enthusiasm. 
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necessary for proof, they axe frequently so for illustra- 
tion ; and the lessons they give are precise, impressive, 
and unsuspected. 

So generally is this now understood that the enun- 
ciation in matters of science, of positive opinions with- 
out proof, of assertions that they stand to reason without 
showing what reason ; or that they are supported by 
experience, without specifying instances of that ex- 
perience, excite distrust rather than assent. And yet 
in this new science the zeal of controversy seems to 
have caused such allegations to appear again as often 
and as boldly as in those darker times, when the results 
of science and art were held up as miracles for the ad- 
miration of the world, while their processes were revealed 
to none but the initiated. 

This nowhere occurs more frequently than with refer- 
ence to questions touching the health and s&nity of con- 
victs, questions coming within the domain of medicine, 
in which science itself this dogmatic spirit — perhaps 
on account of the obscurity of much of the evidence 
on which it must rely — lingered longer and later than 
in any other of the ancient sciences. A striking and 
instructive instance of this is afforded by the testimony 
of several eminent medical men on the trial of Capi 
Donellan for the murder of his brother-in-law, Sir Theo- 
dosius Boughton, for which he was executed in the last 
century, at Warwick, in England. All but one of them 
confidently testified, that from the symptoms stated 
by other witnesses to have occurred during the last ill- 
ness of the deceased, his death was undoubtedly caused 
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by poison. That one was John Hunter, who maintained 
that those symptoms afforded no ground whatever for 
any medical opinion on the subject They were such 
as might be produced by poison, and therefore, if it 
were proved that poison had been taken, knowing this 
to be a sufficient cause for them, he should ascribe them 
to it But as they might equally arise from other, 
causes, the mere fact of their existence did not prove 
that poison had been administered. The Judge was 
not satisfied with this answer, and insisted upon an 
opinion from the witness either one way or the other, 
but in vain. The jury and the doctors wondered at 
Hunter's confession of ignorance, then a very novel 
thing in either of the three learned professions. But the 
members of his profession at the present day think him 
entirely in the right, and agree with him, that no medical 
opinion whatsoever could be founded on such symptoms 
alone. The truth is, that having no means of know- 
ledge, they were all equally ignorant on the subject ; 
but that Hunter was aware of his ignorance, while they 
were ignorant of theirs. 

A more amusing and more recent example occurred in 
our own country about thirty years ago, when it was first 
proposed to send a cargo of ice from Boston to New 
Orleans. An idea was then started in the latter city, 
that ice in that warm climate was unhealthy, and this 
idea became so prevalent, that the City Government 
thought it to be its duty to apply to the Medical 
Faculty for their opinion, and having learned from 

them, after grave, solemn and formal deliberation, that 

is 
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the use of ice in hot weather was extremely pernicious, 
and had been proved to be so by all experience, passed a 
sanitary law to prevent its introduction. This law, it is 
said, still exists unrepealed but unregarded, and nowhere 
is the use of ice now recommended more freely, more fre- 
quently, or in more various cases by medical men, than 
in the city of New Orleans itself. It was no doubt the 
perception of this tendency in his profession which led 
Baron Louis to that precise notation of specific instances, 
that accumulation of particular cases, which seems calcu- 
lated to make the medical approach the exact sciences ; 
and to cause such a sifting of general assertions and 
assumed principles in this science, as may greatly dimin- 
ish their number and increase their value. 

These considerations must not be lost sight of in 
weighing general assertions and opinions with regard 
to the health of convicts under different systems. As 
to those special assertions of fact, which involve opinion 
to a certain degree, such as the cause or duration of 
disease in an individual case, but for which we can 
have no other direct evidence than the statement of one 
who has seen the patient ; those who have not done so, 
must take that statement with no other qualification 
than may be warranted by other known facts, and by 
their opinion of the character and intelligence of the 
observer. 

There is yet one more consideration peculiarly im- 
portant, at the present time, in investigating the sub- 
ject of health, though not confined to this, but ex- 
tending to all points of prison discipline, which requires 
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a few remarks. It relates to the position of the ob- 
server himself; to the question how far he is pledged, 
or responsible for the success of the system of which hfr 
speaks. When a government introduces a new plan, 
or a new system into its prisons, avowedly for the pur- 
pose of experiment alone, without at all pledging itself 
for the event, and directs its officers to carry this plan 
into effect for this purpose only, we may reasonably ex- 
pect that the experiment will be fairly tried, and its re- 
sult known and acknowledged, without reluctance or 
hesitation, within a reasonable time. But when a 
State fully and finally adopts a new system without 
reserve, as its own, and provides by law for its general 
establishment, thus proclaiming its unqualified approba- 
tion of it; officers will naturally and properly be ap- 
pointed to administer it, who entertain and express the 
same sentiments. Such men, and the State itself, will 
be very slow to see, and very slow to believe anything 
which evinces the failure of their system. Without im- 
puting any wrong motive to them, it cannot be, that 
they should look without the utmost reluctance upon 
any event which would be understood to imply, that 
the system, for the success of which they have thus 
publicly made themselves responsible, was either un- 
wisely chosen or ill-administered. Accordingly in the 
States of New York and Maine, where for the purpose 
of experiment, a portion of the convicts were confined 
to solitary cells without labor, the experiment was fully 
tried in both, within the short period of eighteen 
months, and its failure at once announced ; and there 
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was an end of it While in the State of Pennsylvania, 
which by law of March 3d, 1818, adopted the same 
system without reserve, and provided that a prison 
should be at once built, exclusively fitted for this sys- 
tem at Pittsburg, and another on the same plan after- 
wards at Philadelphia, so that for more than twelve 
years this was generally spoken of as the Pennsylvania 
system, — did not readily renounce it, though it was put 
in operation at Pittsburg, as far as it ever was in Penn- 
sylvania, in the year 1826, without success; but still 
clung to it in 1828, and it was not until the following 
year that she relinquished it. This is not mentioned 
to the credit or discredit of either of these States ; it 
arose from the difference of their position, not of their 
character ; and had their situation in this respect been 
reversed, it is not improbable that their conduct would 
have been so too. 

Still longer and more obstinate was the adherence of 
the same State, and many others to the system of conr 
tamination put in force by that State in 1790, and sub- 
sequently by them, and continued for years after its evils 
are now admitted to have been apparent 

But, they had pledged themselves too deeply for the 
excellence of this system, and held it up with too 
much exultation to the admiration of the world, not to 
be more than a little blind to its defects. It need 
hardly be remarked, that in this, as in other similar 
cases, the testimony which coincides with the interests, 
views and prejudices of the witness, has much less 
weight than that, which is adverse to them. 
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It is asking too much of human nature to require, 
that any men should be quick to discern, and forward 
to proclaim, the defects of a system, devised or ad- 
ministered by themselves. It was therefore perhaps un- 
fortunate, for England, that during so many years its 
national penitentiaries were in fact inspected by those 
who had planned and established them, and who had 
so repeatedly and earnestly maintained the perfection 
of their system. The commission for governing the 
prison at Pentonville, presents, indeed, a long array of 
distinguished names; but these eminent men cannot 
have had any personal knowledge for the most part of 
the details of this institution, and must have relied 
entirely on the representations of the few active mem- 
bers of the board. Without at all questioning the 
accuracy of any precise and definite fact stated by 
them, we cannot be expected to rely implicitly on their 
opinions of the merits of their own system, or of their 
own administration of it 

The absurdity of the attempt often made to decide 
what is in fact the influence of any system of prison 
discipline upon health and sanity by abstract reason- 
ing, and by deducing what is from what ought to be, 
upon general principles, is exemplified in so striking 
and instructive a manner in the Philadelphia reports, 
that I cannot forbear citing from them the following 
passages ; for though the first refers more particularly 
to bodily and the second to mental disease, it would be 
idle to suppose that the writers would give us to un- 
derstand that what is so highly conducive to bodily 
health is injurious to that of the mind. 
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100 convicts have died in one of these prisons, yet 
taking them both together, there is nobody dead at 
all. 

On the preceding page of the same report is a table 
including fourteen years, showing the number of con- 
victs and the number of deaths in the same prisons, 
for the same period as the former, excepting in that of 
Pittsburg for four years after 1825, where the num- 
bers were then too small to vary the result materially, 
and in that at Charlestown, for the same time, which 
was not then under the silent system. From this it 
appears, that the whole number of convicts, in the three 
prisons, for which the above calculation is made, was 
6347; and that of deaths 197. So that the true 
average proportion for that time, is as 1 to 32.22, in- 
stead of 1 to 71.31, a difference, which needs no com- 
ment There is a table of pardons on the 109th page 
of the same report, constructed on the same false 
principle. 

The annexed table marked (B.) shows the number of 
deaths in the Philadelphia penitentiary for the last ten 
years, and table (C.) those in Charlestown during tiie 
same period, both institutions having then attained their 
mature growth, and full numbers* 

* Under the term blacks all persons of color are included. 
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(B.) 

Deaths in the Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia, for ten years 
past, made up to December 31, of each year. 



Tears. 


Whole number 
of prisoners. 


Whites. 


Deaths of 
Whies. 


Blacks. 


Deaths of 
Blacks. 


Total 
Deaths. 


1837 


387 


233 


7 


154 


10 


17 


1838 


402 


241 


7 


161 


20 


27 


1839 


418 


245 


2 


173 


9 


11 


1840 


406 


236 


9 


170 


13 


22 


1841 


347 


215 


4 


132 


13 


17 


1842 


342 


212 


3 


130 


6 


9 


1843 


334 


212 


5 


122 


6 


11 


1844 


360 


240 


6 


120 


7 


13 


1845 


319 


224 


3 


95 


12 


15 


1846 


326 


232 


4 


94 


9 


13 




3641 


2290 


50 


1351 


105 


155 



(C.) 

Deaths in the Penitentiary at Charlestown Massachusetts, for ten 
years past, made up to September 90th of each year. 



Years. 


Whole number 
of prisoners. 


Whites. 


Blacks and 
Indians. 


Total 
Deaths. 


1837 


288 


264 


24 


5 


1838 


303 


277 


26 


7 


1839 


316 


289 


27 


5 


1840 


318 


285 


33 


2 


1841 


333 


297 


36 


8 


1842 


304 


272 


32 


2 


1843 


271 


234 


37 


2 


1844 


276 


247 


29 


2 


1845 


287 


256 


31 


1 


1846 


253 


230 


23 


1 




2949 


2651 


298 


35 



It will be observed that in the former table the num- 
ber of deaths among the whites is distinguished from 
that among the blacks, and that the latter is by far the 
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greatest. A similar difference is said to exist also in the 
city of Philadelphia, but not to so great an extent. It is 
stated that for ten years from 1820, the annual average 
of white deaths in that city was 2.42 per cent, and 
that of blacks 4.75,* while in the penitentiary, as will 
be perceived, for the last ten years, the average of 
whites is 2.18 per cent, and the average of blacks 
7.77 per cent. No doubt there is a difference in this 
respect between the two races, but why so great a dis- 
crepancy should exist between the city and the prison 
has not yet been explained. May not the exercise of 
the pardoning power have some influence in this re- 
spect? Supposing that blacks were never pardoned, 
but remained in prison during the whole time for which 
they were sentenced, and that white men were often 
pardoned, so that while the numbers were kept good 
by frequent admissions, the individuals were perpet- 
ually changing, and thus each passed a short time com- 
paratively in confinement If a prison life tends to 
produce disease and death, would not this fact occasion 
a difference between the two races in this respect while 
in prison ? And when it is considered, that the hope of 
pardon must greatly strengthen and sustain a prisoner, 
especially one in solitary confinement, might not this 
difference be considerable ? Now how is the fact ? Un- 
fortunately the official reports do not enable us to carry 
back this investigation beyond the last five years, 
during which period the pardons have been as follows: 

* 2 New York Reports, 91. 
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Tears. 


Whites. 


Blacks 


1842 


21 


2 


1843 


15 





1844 


39 


7 


1845 


30 


2 


1846 


26 






131 11 

During this time the whites have been precisely 
twice as many as the blacks, the average of the one 
being 221|, and that of the other just 111. The num- 
ber of whites then has been to that of the blacks as 
two to one, and the pardons of the former to those of 
the latter almost exactly as twelve to one. 

It is observed, that there is somewhat less mortality 
among the whites in Boston, than among the blacks, 
but as there is no distinction made between the deaths 
of the one and the other in the Reports of this prison, 
the difference there, cannot be ascertained. They 
generally constitute from 10 to 11 per cent of the 
convicts, though they form but 1.18 per cent, of the 
population of the State, and only 2.66 per cent of that 
of Boston* 

It has been not uncommon here and elsewhere to 
insist, that no comparison whatever should be insti- 
tuted between the Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia, 
and any other prison, on the ground, that the greater 
number of blacks there rendered any such comparison 
impossible ; and it has often been attempted, under 
the shelter of this general allegation, to escape from 
the terrors of the truth. But they are not to be 

* Chickering on the Population of Massachusetts, p. 156. 
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escaped from thus. We will compare the mingled 
population of whites and blacks together in the prison 
at Charlestown, with the whites alone, in that of 
Philadelphia. The difference is apparent at a glance. 
In the former it is 1.19 per cent, in the latter 
2.18 per cent. Or, to make it more intelligible to 
readers in general, who do not readily comprehend 
these per centages and fractions of a man's life, where 
119 prisoners die in Charlestown prison, no less than 
218 white prisoners die in that of Philadelphia ; an im- 
mense difference. But may it not be occasioned by the 
diversity of soil or climate or temperature ? Perhaps so ; 
let us inquire. The influence of these causes and of all 
other causes whatsoever not belonging to the prisons 
themselves, must operate as well without as within them, 
and affect the whole community no less than the in- 
mates of the prison. What then is the fact? The 
deaths among the white inhabitants of Philadelphia, 
are, as has been stated, 2.42 per cent In Boston, the 
deaths since 1830, are on an average 2.09 per cent, a 
difference indeed, but by no means sufficient to ex- 
plain the difference in the prisons ; and leaving still a 
vast residuum to be accounted for. It has been urged, 
however, that there is a difference in the length of the 
sentences. This is true. But the difference is in favor 
of Philadelphia, as the sentences are shorter there than 
here, and the influence of this cause, therefore, should 
make the mortality in their prison less than that in 
ours, instead of more. 
Again, it has been alleged, that the health of the 
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prisoners in Philadelphia, is at least as good as that of 
the community around, the mortality being less within 
than without the walls, since the mortality in the city 
is 2.42 per cent., while in the prison it is only 2.18 
per cent. But this is not so. The mortality is not 
less within than without the walls, because such is the 
result of the tables. The greatest proportion of deaths, 
that which raises the average so high in the general 
bills of mortality, takes place in infancy and childhood. 
But the inmates of both these prisons are more than three- 
fourths of them under forty years of age, in the full 
maturity and vigor of life. There are none in child- 
hood, and scarcely any in old age. Let the mortali- 
ty among them be compared with that of those of 
the same age in the community, and mark the re- 
sult For want of direct tables for Philadelphia, let 
the deaths in Boston be taken on the average since 
1830, between the ages of 15 and 60 years, and 
allowing for the difference above-stated between the 
whole number of deaths in Boston and Philadelphia, 
the result will be that in Philadelphia, the deaths be- 
tween those ages are 1.47 per cent That is, where 
147 persons between 15 and 60 die in the city, 218 
die in the prison. The deaths in Boston, between 
those ages are 1.28 per cent, so that it will be seen, 
that where 128 die in the city, only 119 die in the 

prison, and that thus the latter is the more healthy of 
the two.* 

• In the Penitentiary at Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania, which is also 
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But, if such is the influence of solitary confinement 
on the bodily health, what must be its operation on the 
mind, upon which it acts more directly and far more pow- 
erfully? It is such as might be feared. There is 
nothing, for which the system of solitary labor has 
been more lauded, than for the overpowering effect 
of the degree of solitude, which it necessarily implies, 
as administered in this country, upon the mind ; and 
facts are often stated, which prove that the nerves of 
the convict are much shaken, and his mind enfeebled ; 
and that he is in that state of debility, in which reso- 
lutions of amendment are very likely to be formed, 
but very little likely to be executed. Messieurs De 
Beaumont and De Tocqueville, observe, on their visit 
to one of the prisoners, No. 61, in the Penitentiary at 
Philadelphia, that he could not speak long without being 
agitated, and shedding tears ; and that they had made the 
same remark of all whom they had previously seen. 

The allegation frequently made, that insanity is 
more readily detected when it exists under the system 
of solitary, than under that of social labor, rests ap- 
parently on no good grounds. On the contrary, it 

under the system of solitary labor, the number of prisoners and of deaths 

for the last five years, is stated to have been as follows : 

Yean. Number of Prisoners. Deaths. 

1842 163 5 

1843 148 6 

1844 130 6 

1845 130 4 

1846 126 6 

697 87 
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would seem, that it must be more easy to discover 
the state of mind of a person, who is in the presence 
of the officers every day, and all day long, and occu- 
pied as in Charlestown, than that of one, who, excepting 
the momentary calls of the turnkey, never is seen by 
any one person oftener than once in a fortnight, and even 
including those calls, is not in the presence of human 
beings more than fifteen minutes in a day. 

Undoubtedly there may be cases of mental derange- 
ment in either of these prisons, as there are out of 
them, which shall pass for some time undetected. In 
the Philadelphia report, for 1843, of four new cases of 
persons under treatment for insanity in that year, 
three are alleged to have been insane when admitted, 
yet of these, one is stated to have been first placed 
on the list of insane patients five months, one ten 
months, and one a year and nine months after their 
respective commitments to the prison. 

Only one case which, if unexplained, may at first 
seem analogous to these, appears in the reports from 
the prison at Charlestown. It is that of an individual 
admitted in September, 1836, but ^tot^khpt confined 
as insane until the following August xhe fact is, 
however, that he was known to be insane when ad- 
mitted and stated to be so by the sheriff, who brought 
him to the prison, though he was not so unruly as 
to make constant confinement necessary till nearly a 
year afterwards. 

It is proper to say, that the part of the Philadelphia 
Physician's Report, for 1842, which should relate to in- 

14 
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sanity, appears to have been suppressed, without ex- 
planation ; * and that the reports of the two following 
years also, on this head, are somewhat confused and 
difficult to be understood; but in both these, as in 
other cases where the meaning of any passage is un- 
certain, that construction is here adopted, which will 
make the number of cases of insanity, originating in 
the Philadelphia prison, appear the smallest 

In the report of the physician of that prison for the 
year 1845, he presents, a the cases of insanity which 
have been developed " during the year, and in that for 
the last year, 1846, he says, " The cases of insanity, 
that are supposed to have originated in the institution 

* This has been doubted in Paris. But it has not been denied in 
Philadelphia, a fact, which alone, under the circumstances, warrants the 
statement in the text. Another proof of it is, that there are asterisks in 
this Report of 1842, indicating the suppression of something ; and that 
every other usual topic but that of insanity is there treated of, while 
not a word is said on this, which in preceding and subsequent Reports is 
properly dwelt on, as a matter of the utmost importance. Nor, is it at 
all credible, that while there are so many cases in every other year, 
there should be none at all in this. Besides, in the Report for 1843, it 
is stated, " that of old and new, we have had to deal, since 1842, with 
seven genuine cases, properly belonging, for aught known to the con- 
trary, to the institution ; only one of them, let it be remembered, having 
commenced in 1843." Did not these or some of them, and how many 
others, commence in 1842 ? Happily we may hope, that this concealment 
will soon terminate, for the Physician, says in his last Report, that 
though prevented from fulfilling at that time his previous promise to give 
a tabular statement of all the cases of insanity, which had occurred in 
the institution, he will assuredly do so in his next Report. This is as 
it should be. And moreover, the suppressed passages in the Physician's 
and the Moral Instructor's Reports for 1842, whether they relate to in- 
sanity or not, ought to be published. 
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during the year, are presented in the following table." 
This seems to imply, that there were other cases of 
persons insane, supposed by the physician not to have 
become so in the institution during the year, but to 
have been in that condition when admitted, which are 
not mentioned. If such be the fact, it would have 
been better to state the number of such cases, as is 
done in the earlier reports, especially considering what 
is said in some of the other official reports, from this 
prison. In his report for 1840, the warden, while 
speaking of those committed for the higher classes of 
crimes since the establishment of the penitentiary, 
makes these remarks : 

" I have alluded to three deranged persons having been received 
for the crime of murder, in the second degree. That these men 
were so deranged, at the time the murder was perpetrated, there 
is no doubt ; and these are not the only cases of deranged persons 
having been sent to the Eastern Penitentiary. Many have been 
clearly and decidedly proven to be so at the time of their convic- 
tion. They were, however, ill-disposed and mischievous ; and the 
judges ask what can be done with them ? Until the legislature 
of Pennsylvania shall provide a suitable asylum for the indigent 
deranged, a measure which every motive of policy, of economy, 
and humanity imperiously demands, we must expect that such 
will be sent to the penitentiary. 

"In a future age it will scarcely be believed, that in the nine- 
teenth century, in a Christian land, in a state containing through- 
out its extent, innumerable monuments of piety, of intelligence 
and benevolence, that those whom Providence, in its mysterious 
dispensations, had visited with the most grievous, the most appall- 
ing calamity, the deprivation of reason, and consequently of re- 
sponsibility — that indigent lunatics should be deprived of all 
sympathy, of all justice, by the cruelty or negligence of their fel- 



n — should be consigned to a prison, appropriated only to 
felons of the vilest degree, where no friend or relative could visit 
them, or alleviate their distress, and where almost every sur- 
rounding circumstance is hostile to their repose, their comfort, or 
their restoration to reason." Twelfth Report, pp. 12 and 13. 

In the report of the physician, for 1844, he says: 

" The fact of twelve individuals, in the space of a single year, 
having been branded with the opprobrious epithets of prisoner and 
felon, and punished for crimes of which they are legally and 
morally innocent, cannot fail to strike the philanthropist with dis- 
may. Yet, so long as Pennsylvania remains without a State 
asylum for insane poor, a number of this unfortunate class of per- 
sons must necessarily be committed to her penitentiaries, where, 
I need not state, the provisions are quite inadequate for their proper 
accommodation, but where, in a large majority of cases, all hopes 
of their recovery are at an end ; for however well qualified prison 
discipline may be for eradicating moral depravity, it certainly is 
not the sphere in which we can hope to successfully ' minister to 
a mind diseased."' Sixteenth Report, p. 52. 

" What shall the judges do ? " Direct an acquittal 
What else can they do consistent with law and with 
their duty ? They have no more right to send such 
persona to prison as convicts, than they have to send 
there the insane, who have done no act, which in a 
sane man would be criminal, or any other innocent 
man in the community. If such outrages on public 
justice are wilfully committed in Pennsylvania, they 
ought to be set forth in their full extent to the world, 
and especially to the people of that State ; and every 
single instance brought home to their knowledge, in 
order that the State may punish and correct them, 
and may have every possible inducement to make 
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some provision for such unfortunate beings. Even if 
they must be imprisoned, let it be done by law, and not 
-without law. In the State of Massachusetts, when any 
one is acquitted as insane, the jury must so state in 
their verdict, and on a verdict of " not guilty by reason 
of insanity," the accused must be discharged, unless his 
going at large be deemed manifestly dangerous to the 
community, in which case he may be sent by the court 
to the State Hospital for Lunatics at Worcester. No 
doubt, insane persons are sometimes convicted and 
sentenced here, but never with the knowledge of the 
court It cannot well be otherwise when insanity has 
been set up at the trial, as a defence, a very common 
one of late, and though true in fact, has not been proved 
to the satisfaction of the jury. 

The following table marked (D.) exhibits the num- 
ber of cases of insanity in the Philadelphia prison 
for the last ten years, previous to which time they 
are not reported with any kind of regularity ; though 
it appears, that in 1832, of twenty persons discharged, 
two were insane and one idiotic ; and that of four, 
who died there in the same year, two were insane. 
This table shows not the whole number of insane 
persons existing in the prison at one time, but the 
number of new cases in each year, distinguishing the 
color of the patient, where it is stated in the reports, 
and the number of persons appearing to be insane at 
the time of their admission. 
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(D.) 

New cases of Insanity in the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylva* 

nia, in each year, since 1836. 





Whole no- 






Notdistin- 


Appearing insane when admitted. 






_ Mot distin- 


Yean. 


of cases. 


Whites. 


Blacks. 


guished. 


Whites. 


Blacks. 


guished. 


1837 


14 






14 








1838 


18 


8 


10 










1839 


26 


13 


13 




2 






1840 


21 






21 








1841 


11 






11 








1842* 
















1843 


4 


3 


1 




2 


1 




1844 


15 


10 


2 


3 


8 


1 


3 


1845 


8 


6 


2 










1846 


9 


3 


6 












126 


43 


34 


49 


12 


2 


3 


Deduct Imane ) 
wnen admitted. $ 


17 


12 


2 


3 








Que* arising in } 
the prison. $ 
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31 


32 


46 









Now since it appears, that where the color is dis- 
tinguished, the number of whites and the number of 
blacks becoming insane in the institution, are almost 
exactly equal, it is the natural and necessary pre- 
sumption, that the same proportion exists, where the 
color is not distinguished ; and of course, half of this 
undistinguished number 46 should be added to each. 
To the 31 known to be white, let us add then the 23 
necessarily believed to be so, and we have 54 cases of 
insanity in an average white population, as appears 
from table (B.) of 229. 



* No statement. 
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This for nine years, is six each year, or 26.20 new 
cases of insanity, annually, for every thousand people. 
Even if we suppose that there was actually no case of 
insanity in 1842, base our calculation on ten years 
it would reduce the average number of new cases 
among whites only, from 26.20 to 23.58 in a thousand, 
which does not at all affect the argument, for there 
ought not to be more than one in a thousand. The 
former number is no doubt to be correct 

Table (E.) shows the cases during the same time 
in the prison at Charlestown, in Massachusetts. The 
report of the physician for the year 1838, contains 
the following statement : " During the year, one man 
has, in the estimation of the physician, become insane. 
It is worthy to remark, that this is only the second case 
of insanity, which has occurred in this penitentiary 
during the last ten years," # p. 38. 

* The third report of the Prison Association of N^r York, contains 
what purports to be a synopsis of all the reports of the different State 
Prisons of the United States, of which copies had been received by them, 
and from which they believe that they have extracted every important 
fact which can be necessary for the elucidation of the subject. 

It is unfortunate that their collection was not more complete ; the 
reports from New Jersey, being confined to the year 1846, and those of 
the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, to that and the preceding year. 
Many if not most others which should extend through several years, are 
also imperfect. But this is our common misfortune ; and as the fact ap- 
pears, at a glance, on the face of the documents, it can mislead no one. 
Very little observation, however, will disclose instances of omission and 
inaccuracy, of which the synopsis itself affords no indication or correction, 
so that we cannot know whether to rely on its accuracy in any particular 
case or not, and thus its chief value as a substitute for the originals is lost. 
The passage above cited from the report of the physician of the State 
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Such cases occur there so rarely that the official re- 
ports sometimes omit to state their non-occurrence, 
and the number of insane appears only from the 
statement of the manner in which tie different inmates 
of the prison are occupied. This statement of course, 
exhibits the whole number in the prison at the time. 
In order therefore to ascertain the precise number of 
new cases occurring in each year, it has been neces- 



prison at Charlestown, is condensed into the few following words : 
" Daring the year, one man has, in the estimation of the physician, be- 
come insane.' 1 Not the slightest intimation is contained in this synopsis, 
of the fact asserted by the physician in the same paragraph, that only one 
case of insanity had previously arisen in the prison for ten years. Now the 
maker of the synopsis might have disbelieved this assertion, and if so, 
might have noted his disbelief of it, though it is not disbelieved on the 
spot ; but professing to present a document containing every important 
statement of fact, he ought not to have omitted this, which is certainly 
far from unimportant. 

In the synopsis of the physician's report for the Pittsburgh prison, in 
the year 1845, it#n said, " In the report of the prison for the year 1843, 
Dr. Smith states, that from January, 1839, to January, 1844, there had 
been 525 convicts in the prisdn, and from this number but one case of in- 
sanity is recorded." If this last assertion is here meant to be ascribed to 
Dr. Smith, we find in the synopsis of his report for that year, contained 
in this work, no such statement And whether it be intended to be 
ascribed to him or not, it would appear from the same synopsis to be in- 
correct ; inasmuch as the physician's report there for the year 1840, in enu- 
merating the diseases of prisoners, contracted in prison, during that single 
year, specifies no less than 3 of dementia. Can this be so in the originals T 
When the original reports from the same prison directly contradict each 
other, it should be noted, otherwise we cannot be sure, that the mistake is 
not confined to the synopsis. It is to be hoped, that the Association will 
cause it to be revised and corrected, and continue their endeavors to ex- 
tend it ; for if its execution were worthy of its admirable design, no mine 
valuable contribution could be rendered to this science in America. 
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sary to recur to the records which, while they 
exhibit nothing inconsistent with the published re- 
ports, enable me to present a table showing the new 
cases in each year, and whether they originated in the 
priBon or not, similar to that which has been deduced 
from the official reports of the State prison of Philadet 
phia ; and for the same time. 

The law appointing a commission for the removal of 
insane persons from the prison to the State Hospital 
at Worcester, was passed in 1844, and in the course of 
that year, seven were thus removed; the five men- 
tioned in the table, and two more admitted in the 
same condition in 1829 and 1836. 

(E.) 

New cases of insanity in the Penitentiary at Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts , in each year since 1836. 





Whole 
number. 


Inrane 

when 

admitted. 


1837 







1839 


1 




1839 







1840 


1 


1 


1841 







1842 







1843 


1 


1 


1844 


2 


2 


1845 


1 




1846 


I 


1 




7 


5 


Deduct insane ) 
when admitted. $ 


5 






2 



sent to hospital at Worcester, 
sent to hospital at Worcester. 



sent to hospital at Worcester, 
sent to hospital at Worcester, 
cured in prison, 
delirium tremens, cured in prison. 



It appears then, that only two cases of insanity- 
have originated in the prison at Charlestown during 
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ten years past, which is one in 1474, less than one in 
a thousand, accurately .68 in 1000 ; so that the cases 
of insanity thus originating among the white prisoners 
alone in Philadelphia, have been almost thirty-six times 
as many, as among all the prisoners, white and black, 
at Charlestown. Of the two patients cured in the 
Charlestown prison, instead of being sent to the State 
Hospital, one, having recovered his tranquillity before 
the commissioners met, requested that he might be 
allowed to remain there and work. His request was 
granted and he soon regained his health. The other 
was admitted in a doubtful state of sanity, occasioned 
by the long continued use of ardent spirits, and was 
entirely cured by the regimen of the prison, in a few 
weeks. 

It would be idle to ascribe the immense difference 
between these two prisons in this respect to climate or 
to any circumstance connected with their geographical 
position or other local cause, for there is no reason 
to suppose that there is more insanity among the pop- 
ulation at large near Philadelphia, than near Boston. 
The census of 1840 would make it appear, that there 
is a great deal less in Pennsylvania than in Massachu- 
setts, the difference being nearly as 58 to 81 ; but the 
details of this census are little to be relied on, it is 
probable the proportion of insane is about the same 
in both. Dr. Brigham, superintendent of the Re- 
treat for the insane at Hartford, says, that * in the 
year 1835 there were received into three of the insti- 
of Massachusetts from that State alone 124 
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patients who became crazy that year," and estimates 
that this was not more than half the number who be- 
came insane during that time. Twice that number, or 
248, would be one in 3000, which seems a low estimate. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie, one of the commissioners for 
Pentonville, states that in that prison, which was 
first opened in December, 1842, the cases of insanity 
in the first year were a little more than 9 in 1000 ; 
but that this excessive proportion was occasioned by 
peculiar causes, which after that year ceased to operate. 
He does not say what they were. The insanity for 
the three years since has been about as 1.48 to 1000, 
or very nearly one in seven hundred ; and he doubts 
whether this is more than in the population at large. 
He means cases of positive insanity, not including par- 
tial delusions. 

If this be taken as the rate in England, though 
there are obvious reasons for believing that the rate 
here is less than there, we could hardly put it so 
low as 1 in 3000, less than a quarter part of the num- 
ber. It would seem extravagant to put ours lower than 
1 in 1000, or about two-thirds of the insane persons 
that there are in England, in proportion to the popular 
tion. But this would give 800 new cases of insanity 
every year in the State of Massachusetts ; and 120, or 
10 every month, in Boston alone. This is obviously 
too much ; and perhaps Sir Benjamin may be mistaken 
in the conjecture, that the rate in Pentonville prison, viz. 
1.48, is not greater than in the population at large ; 
for this would give more than 21,000 new cases in 
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England and Wales every year ; and in London and its 
suburbs alone nearly 2700, more than 50 every week; 
a number not credible without further evidence. 

On the Other hand, the estimate of Dr. Brigham, of 
one in 3000, making only 248 for Massachusetts, and 
40 for Boston, seems too small, considering what a 
large proportion of the insane are cured, with our pre- 
sent means and appliances, during the first year of their 
illness. Perhaps 1 in 2000, or 400 to Massachusetts 
and 60 to Boston annually, is the lowest rate, that can 
justly be assumed, as 1 in 1000 is certainly the high- 
est The rate in the prison is very little more than 
one in 1500, viz. one in 1474. It is not intended to 
found any precise conclusion on the fact that this is 
so nearly midway between thfe two extremes ; but it 
authorizes the assertion, that on comparing the cases 
arising in the prison, with the most reasonable esti- 
mates of those in the rest of the community, it does not 
appear that insanity within the prison here is greater 
than elsewhere in the vicinity. 

It will be observed that the rate of insanity spoken 
of by Sir Benjamin Brodie as excessive, and as only to 
be accounted for by peculiar causes, is hardly more 
thau one-third of the ordinary average rate in Phila- 
delphia. If this last prevailed throughout the State of 
Pennsylvania, there would arise in that State more than 
45,000 new cases of insanity every year ; and in the city 
and county of Philadelphia alone more than 6,700, a 
proportion exceeding that of deaths in the prison there, 
though this is so much greater than among persons of 
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the same age in its vicinity, exceeding, indeed, that of 
deaths in the whole population, including infancy and 
old age, which have no counterparts in the prison. At 
the same rate, there would be nearly 21,000 new cases 
of insanity annually in Massachusetts, and about 3,144 
in Boston, a number far exceeding that of ti* deaths. 
What would become of us, if our weekly list of deaths 
were accompanied by a still longer list of insanities, 
and it were known, that this was not a rare calamity, 
but the ordinary course of events here? This city 
would be at once depopulated. Yes, even Boston. Its 
inhabitants would flee from it, as from the seat of a 
pestilence. 

Such are the necessary deductions from the expe- 
rience of Pennsylvania and that of Massachusetts. To 
ascribe the difference between the results of the two 
as to health and sanity to any local causes, would be 
too absurd for refutation. To ascribe them to any 
cause whatever not local, has not the slightest effect 
upon the argument For if that cause, be it what it 
may, be equally frequent under both systems, it must 
produce the same consequences in both, and cannot 
account for any difference in their results. If, on the 
contrary, it is most frequent under one system, then 
this greater frequency itself and all its consequences, 
are justly to be ascribed to that system. 

But the tables above given, appalling as they are, 
do not afford the full measure of this evil ; for it is 
most important to remark that they contain no cases 
but those of actual death or insanity. No case of debit 
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ity or disease, bodily or mental, is entered here, until 
it reach that last extremity. Now is it possible to be- 
lieve that there are no such cases, that all those, who 
have not attained this- fatal consummation, are full of 
health and vigor, and able to go forth and battle man- 
fully with the world? It cannot be. Many more 
must be treading the dark and downward path, who 
are yet more or less distant from its end. It is the 
natural, nay, it is the necessary presumption, that a 
mode of treatment which utterly destroys the health 
aind reason of so many, cannot leave those of others en- 
tirely unimpaired. Is it consistent with justice or human- 
ity to inflict a punishment which has this tendency ? 

The experience of New Jersey, the only other State 
of the Union, in which the system of solitary labor now 
exists, is not less instructive. This system was intro- 
duced there in October, 1836. The first report, made 
in November of the following year, is a picture of com- 
plete success ; the moral condition of the convicts and 
the efficiency of the punishment are spoken of as pecu- 
liarly gratifying ; there had been little sickness and no 
death; and there had been preaching almost every 
Sunday by the clergy of Trenton, and visits from other 
pious persons. We are even told that the convicts re- 
moved from the old prison to the new, almost to a man, 
regret that they were ever placed at social labor, and 
dread meeting their old associates in crime after their 
discharge. " This simple fact" — as the Inspectors are 
pleased to call it, though it can be nothing more than 
their opinion, and this founded on no better evidence 
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than the representations of the convicts themselves, 
which, on such a point, are peculiarly worthless — "this 
simple fact alone speaks volumes as to the vast superi- 
ority of separate confinement with labor and instruction, 
in ameliorating the condition of the convict, over every 
system of prison discipline that we have any knowledge 
of." 

With the unqualified preference of their own system, 
in all respects, to every other so often exhibited by re- 
formers, especially in the newness of their reform, the 
inspectors make the following remarks : 

" But when we turn to the moral degradation, too glaring in 
those cells, where the miserable inmate has never been blessed 
with even the rudiments of moral culture, would you witness the 
stern severity of the Pennsylvanian system of separate confinement 
with labor, in its most appalling form, you will find it there ; where 
the unfortunate victim of neglected education is placed, by his 
violation of a law, of which, perchance, he is ignorant ; without one 
ray of hope glimmering upon his benighted mind, save the occa- 
sional instruction he receives from a keeper, the casual official 
visitors who may chance to call upon him, or the distant voice of 
the minister of the gospel, in his labor of love on Sabbath after- 
noon. All else to him is one vast vacuum ; the mind has nothing 
else to rest on for relief; labor and sleep are his only comforters ; 
and, in his distress of mind, he either sinks down into stupidity, an 
object more of pity than of punishment, or, reckless of life, in his 
narrow cell, he sets the majesty of the law at defiance, resists the 
authority of his keepers, and subjects himself to the salutary re- 
straints necessary to sustain good order in the institution.' 
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But in the very next year, the fact that the health 
and intellect of the convicts are seriously affected in 
the prison, is fairly stated j though there seems to be 
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a disposition, then and for some years afterwards, to 
ascribe it to any cause but the true one. It appears that 
during the second year the deaths were three per cent ; 
and we have the following statement from the physician : 

" The close confinement of prisoners in the New Jersey Peni- 
tentiary, so different from that of the old prison, must give rise to 
the question, whether being debarred from open air, sunlight, and 
suitable exercise, does not produce derangements of the system of 
a peculiar character. From the observations of the past year, I am 
convinced that there are diseases peculiar to the prison, and which 
will make the report less favorable to the health in the institution 
than what is expected. 

" The tendency to glandular obstruction is seen in almost every 
prisoner who has been confined in the cells for more than a year, 
when he is in the least degree indisposed. The complexion is 
pale, of a dropsical hue, such as continued shade almost always pro- 
duces, and the symptoms of disease of the internal organs are of 
the character that mark the languid action which prevails under 
such circumstances. Some post mortem examinations have been 
made, and in all of them the lymphatic glands were enlarged to 
an enormous degree, indurated and obstructed. There is reason to 
believe, had these deaths occurred in out-of-door practice, the same 
state of this important part of the system would not have been 
found. The obscure pains and dyspeptic symptoms that trouble 
many of the prisoners, are owing, no doubt, to similar obstructions, 
which must be regarded as the effect of solitary confinement, such 
as obtains in the New Jersey Penitentiary. The ranges of cells 
that have a southern exposure, and into which a small portion of 
direct sunlight is admitted, are the most healthy. In them there is 
less disease than in the others. 

" The effect of solitary confinement upon the mind deserves 
some notice. In many instances there is remarked that weakness 
of intellect which results from an unexercised mind. The nervous 
system must suffer with the other parts of the body, from the 
causes already mentioned. If the prisoner's mind, on his admis- 
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sion into the cell, has not been of a reflective character, and capa- 
ble of exercising itself on abstract subjects, imbecility is soon 
manifested, which leads him to amuse himself in the most childlike 
employments. If this confinement were continued for many 
years, such individuals would, no doubt, become permanently in- 
jured in their faculties." 

The Inspectors, however, think differently, and their 
remark upon the subject is this : 

" The influence of close confinement, and the expulsion of the 
sun's rays on the health of the prisoners, is a subject which has 
particularly engaged the attention of the physician, and to his re- 
port we respectfully refer you for the result of his observation. 
On this subject we will remark, however, that we have seen no evi- 
dence of the ruinous effects on the constitutions of the convicts, 
which have been ascribed to this mode of imprisonment. The 
prisoners generally present a pale and rather unhealthy appearance ; 
but this, we believe, is in consequence of living entirely in the 
shade, and not an effect of disease. In corroboration of this, we 
have observed that some who present this appearance most strong- 
ly, enjoy uninterrupted health." 

In the third year the Report of the Physician con- 
tains the following observations. 

" There are some among the convicts, who came from the old 
prison. While there they were in strong health, and for the first 
two years, in this penitentiary, complained little. Now they have 
become debilitated, are languid, and exhibit decided symptoms of 
a decline of their physical powers. 

" Among the prisoners are many cases of insanity. Some on 
their admission showed symptoms of derangement, and since then 
have continued in the same state." 

And again ; 

" Among the prisoners there are many, who exhibit a childlike 
simplicity, which shows them to be less acute than when they en- 
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tered. In all who have been more than a year in the prison, some 
of these effects have been observed. Continue the confinement for 
a longer time, and give them no other exercise of the mental facul- 
ties than this kind of imprisonment affords, and the most accom- 
plished rogue will lose his capacity for depredating with success 
upon the community." ! ! 

In the report for the fourth year we have the follow- 
ing statements of the physician : 

" The effect of solitary confinement on the prisoners in this in- 
stitution is well determined, however different it may seem from 
what is reported of other similar establishments. As the punish- 
ment is carried out in this place, the result upon the convict is a 
diminished force of his organs generally ; and particularly a weak- 
ening of the muscular fibre ; obstruction of lymphatic glands, and 
vitiated nervous action. The mind suffers, in this state of the 
organs, when absolute derangement does not take place. 

" In this prison, as much attention is paid to the health of the 
convicts as the nature of their confinement will admit. Whole- 
some food, abundantly supplied, sufficient clothing, cleanliness, 
kind treatment, alt tend to make their situation as comfortable as 
possible. When sickness requires a departure from the law, the 
convict has a nurse in his cell, or he has the privilege of taking 
the air in the yard. As far, then, as this mode of treatment ex- 
tends, every opportunity is afforded to make the system of punish- 
ment tolerable. But still the injurious effects are a constant cause 
of complaint among the prisoners ; and as they are making appli- 
cations for pardon on this ground more than any other, the physi- 
cian is constantly solicited for certificates of health, under the be- 
lief that his statements will go far to induce the court to suppose a 
further confinement will destroy the life of the petitioner. Some 
have been pardoned for this reason, who have died soon after they 
left the prison. 

"As the tendency of the present system is injurious to the health 
of the convict, such alterations ought to be made in the arrange- 
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merits of the prison as will insure the greatest degree of health, 
consistently with the plan of solitary confinement. Some change 
ought to be made in heating and ventilating the cells. This is im- 
periously demanded. Confinement in a small, unventilated room 
will produce anywhere, and on almost any animal, the very effects 
which have been observed in our penitentiary. Some pathologists 
have lately been trying experiments on animals to prove the defects 
of a sufficiency of air and light, and the results of all their trials have 
been a development of tubercles in the lungs, and glandular obstruc- 
tions — the very state of the organs that is produced in our prison. 
It was said in a former report, that post mortem examinations had 
shown excessive glandular obstructions ; and also, that of all dis- 
eases, those of the chest were the most unmanageable. 

" There are now amongst the 152 prisoners, 12 deranged men. 
More than half of these were fit for a Lunatic Asylum when they 
were received. Instead of receiving any benefit from their con- 
finement, they became confirmed in their malady." 

In the sixth report of the physician we have the 
conclusion of the whole matter. 

" Knowing the circumstances, under which mind and body suffer 
most, care is taken to avoid all such evil, as far as practicable. 
And now, while we admit the enervating tendency of solitary con- 
finement, we can report for the last year no death amongst an 
average of 141 prisoners. There have been but a few on the sick 
list at any time during the year, and no case of insanity has origi- 
nated in the house during this time." 

The cause of this great and extraordinary change 
may be learned from the physician himself 

" These very favorable results are to be attributed to the con- 
stant employment furnished the convicts, and also to the treatment 
the prisoner receives on the first appearance of disease. If his 
mind begin to fail, and he shows symptoms of derangement, 
another convict is put with him in his cell. This invariably re- 
stores THE PATIENT." 
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The uniform success of the remedy shows the true 
cause of the evil ; as the nature of the remedy shows 
its extent. Enormous, indeed, must that evil have 
been, if the remedy was not worse than the disease. It 
is certainly a striking instance of blind attachment to a 
theory, of obstinate adherence to a single idea, that, — 
in order to prevent the corruption, which is assumed to 
be the result of the few stolen words, which may be 
exchanged, during social labor, under vigilant inspec- 
tion by day, — convicts should be allowed unrestrained, 
unwatched, unlimited intercourse during the whole night 

It will be said, however, that this indulgence in 
cases where alarming symptoms appear, is not the 
system itself, but only an exception to it. This is ad- 
mitted, but even as such, it is liable to these objections : 

1. That depending on the arbitrary discretion of an 
officer, it must lead to individual preferences, and 
to inequalities of punishment, at different times and 
places under the same government, which would be 
inconvenient and unjust. 

2. That it is an exception; and provides only 
for cases in which alarming symptoms threaten the 
reason or the life of the convict, and not for the far 
greater number, who exhibit no terrific indications of 
disease; but whose nerves and bodily and mental 
faculties, lose all their firmness, elasticity and vigor, 
and are reduced to that state of depression and de- 
bility which, though it has sometimes been deemed 
one of the best results of this system, tends in fact to 
disqualify them utterly for the active duties and labors 
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of life, by rendering them incapable of firm purposes 
or persevering efforts of any kind. 

3. That the most artful and inveterate criminals, 
those most disposed to boasting of the past, to imme- 
diate corruption, and to schemes of mischief for the 
future, will find it easy, by simulating insanity or 
disease, to obtain intimate and unrestricted intercourse 
with others by night ; for after the general rule is once 
dispensed with, the scrutiny in each particular case is 
not likely, on such a question as this, to be very 
searching ; and thus such intercourse will in fact take 
place, in those cases where it will be the most pernicious, 
and be precluded only where it would be the least so. 

4. That a system, which requires any exceptions at 
all of this nature, is in itself an intolerable system. 

In the State of Rhode Island, the system of solitary 
labor was once established, but after about four years 
trial, abandoned. There, as in other places, high ex- 
pectations of success were indulged in the outset, 
and apparently confirmed by the first years expe- 
rience, although they were not expressed with the en- 
tire and unqualified assurance so often noticed else- 
where. Prisoners were first admitted in November 
1838. The first report of the inspectors contains 
nothing touching the effects of the system upon the 
convicts ; the^ second, made in October 1839, has the 
following remarks : 

" It is as yet but the very commencement of an experiment in 
this State to diminish crime and reform criminals. There is good 
reason to anticipate successful results, and to believe, that it may 
be carried on without pecuniary loss to the State for the support 
of its convicts." 
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benevolent city for its favorite institution, is likely to 
be done anywhere else in America. Mrs. Farnham, 
the highly intelligent Matron of the female depart- 
ment, in the penitentiary at Sing Sing, in New York, 
having visited that of Philadelphia, in the year 1846, 
makes the following statement : 

" Great pains have been taken by the citizens of Philadelphia 
and other parts of the State, since the erection of this prison, to 
give the system introduced there its highest efficacy. Their hu- 
manity and zeal are well known, and have been the theme of 
too frequent and warm praise to require notice from me. This 
prison and its system of discipline have together constituted an 
object of peculiar and earnest interest in Pennsylvania. Its 
original design was to inflict a greater degree of punishment than 
could be procured under the associate system. Its primary char- 
acter and aim have, however, been much modified, and the desire 
to separate the criminal from his associates for purposes of pun- 
ishment, has gradually been supplanted by the theory of secluding 
him from the influence of vicious associates, for the purposes of 
moral regeneration. His position is now declared to be, not a 
solitary, but a separate one ; that is, separate from his associates 
in crime, from men equally abandoned, or worse than himself. 
All this seems very rational, and would be in fact so, and there- 
fore liable to little objection, if with this separation a sufficient 
amount of stimulus and exercise could be afforded to the nervous 
system and the mental powers generally of the criminal. But 
these, it will be confessed, must flow to a large extent, from ming- 
ling with his fellow beings ; from participating in their thoughts 
and emotions, from sharing their labors, from sympathizing with 
their afflictions, and being made glad by their joys. 

" In an examination of this system, therefore, one of my par- 
ticular objects was to ascertain what amount of social intercourse 
was afforded to those who were placed under its operation. With 
the advantages which I have named, it would be idle to suppose 
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that a state of things more favorable to a liberal and sound ad- 
ministration of the system will be anywhere realized than in 
Philadelphia. I was exceedingly interested, therefore, to ascertain 
how far all these advantages permitted the prisoner to conform to 
the laws of his mental being, in respect to the particulars which I 
have named. The largest average which was given me of the 
time spent by each person in social intercourse, was by the warden. 
He thought it might be fifteen minutes of each twenty -four hours — 
perhaps with a great majority not so much. - Those prisoners 
with whom I spoke, thought seven minutes would be a large state' 
ment of the amount of time spent by them in society / A few 
who were peculiarly situated gave much more than this. But 
these were exceptions, existing under temporary and precarious 
causes. The periods of imprisonment range, in most countries, 
from one year or less to the length of the natural life. For terms 
of time, therefore, varying from those of short duration to the 
whole of the natural life, persons condemned to this system must 
suffer a solitude so entire, that fifteen minutes out of each twenty- 
four hours will include the entire time spent in the presence or 
communion of a fellow-being ! At least such must be their con- 
dition until a state of society is found very much in advance of 
any now known." Rationale of Crime, edited by E. W. 
Farnham, 1846, pp. 132, 133. 

The physician of the Eastern Penitentiary, makes 
also in his report for 1845, this statement : 

" On the intercourse of the convicts with the inspectors, warden, 
moral instructor, schoolmaster, apothecary, and physician, I shall 
not enlarge ; suffice it to say, that the bi-weekly visits of acting 
inspectors, enable them to see all in confinement at least twice 
during their two months on duty. The moral instructor and 
schoolmaster, devote their whole time to the service of the institu- 
tion ; the warden and physician visit every inmate once every two 
weeks, (many daily or twice daily, as circumstances may require,) 
and the apothecary, (an intelligent student of medicine,) as often 

17 
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as his professional services may be required, or at any other time 
his leisure or inclination may dictate." Seventeenth Report, p. 67* 

Having seen what is in fact done in Philadelphia, it 
may be worth while to consider what is practicable, 
and on bringing this question to the infallible test of 
arithmetic, it will be found that more than is done there 
could not well be accomplished. It appears, from the 
above table marked (B.) that the number of prisoners 
has been on an average for the last ten years, 364 ; 
let 360 be taken as more convenient for this mode 
of calculation. It is stated that the moral instructor 
employs from seven to eight hours a day, say eight. 
In this time there are 480 minutes, which is one 
minute and one-third for each prisoner. It is not to 
be supposed that he sees them all every day. He 
states himself, that he makes each day from sixteen 
to twenty visits. Suppose twenty, and allowing no 
time for passing from one cell to another, each visit is 
of twenty-four minutes, and each prisoner sees him 
once in eighteen days. 

If the visits are more frequent, they must be shorter ; 
or if longer, more rare ; for they can amount in all to no 
more than a minute and one-third per day. The same 
estimate applies to the schoolmaster. The warden, con- 
sidering his other important avocations, cannot probably 
devote more than two hours every day to visits, or one- 
fourth part of the time employed by the teacher ; which 
will afford to each prisoner an amount of visiting, equal 
to one-third of a minute each day, and as he sees every 
inmate once a fortnight, each visit may be of four 
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minutes and two-thirds. Allow as much for the phy- 
sician, and as much more for the apothecary, and we 
have altogether from these officers within the walls, 
three minutes and two-thirds per day. 

The inspector's visits are made twice a week, but 
cannot be supposed to occupy more than six hours ; 
which will amount to a minute twice a week, equiva- 
lent to one-third of a minute a day. As they see all 
in confinement once a month, each of the monthly 
visits would be of ten minutes. A committee of the 
Philadelphia Society visits the prison not oftener 
than once a week, and it does not clearly appear 
whether so often. If they employ as much time as 
the inspector, or six hours in each visit, since they 
go half as often, it is equal to one-sixth of a minute 
per day. Or supposing that there are always nine of 
them present, and that they visit separately, we should 
have a minute and a half each day. If we allow that 
the governor, legislature, judges, juries, sheriffs and 
benevolent persons all taken together, occupy as much 
time in visits as the warden, or two hours every day, 
a large allowance, it will make one-third of a minute 
more, giving two minutes and one-sixth for all persons 
without the walls. 

In allowing so much as six hours to the visits of 
the inspectors, and of the committee, and in many 
other respects the time given above is obviously over- 
rated very much, and in almost all respects not a little ; 
and yet altogether it does not amount to six minutes 
a day ; though it includes everything but the visits 



of the overseers or turnkeys to open and shut the doors 
and carry to the convicts their meals, and the materials 
for their work. These are merely momentary, and can- 
not be supposed by any one to occupy in the whole more 
than five minutes a day. And as some individuals, 
from illness or other causes, must require more than the 
average time from the officers, within the walls, others 
must receive less than the average ; and hence we see 
abundant confirmation of the warden's statement, that 
the time spent with a great majority was not so 
much as fifteen minutes in the period of twenty-four 
hours. 

The tables already given, show the result of the 
system, as now administered in Philadelphia, allowing 
less than fifteen minutes a day of human intercourse 
to each convict. How much it would be requisite to 
provide in order, not merely to prevent those terrible 
results, but to maintain in full health and vigor the 
nervous system and all the faculties of body and of 
mind, is a question which, in the absence of sufficient 
evidence, must be left mainly to conjecture. No one 
probably would think of less than two hours a day. 
If we suppose this duty of visiting to be assigned to 
chaplains, as it usually is, and each to be employed 
eight hours daily, which is a.s much as can bo required, 
one chaplain for every four convicts would be neces- 
sary to accomplish the object The work would pro- 
bably be divided, and one chaplain give half an hour 
a day to each of sixteen convicts. But then three 
others must give half an hour apieco to each of the 
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same sixteen in order to furnish them with the time 
specified ; and however this duty be distributed among 
them, their number must amount to at least one-fourth 
part of the prisoners ; or to ninety-one in Philadelphia, 
and seventy-four in Charlestown. Even to provide 
them with society for one single hour in the twenty- 
four, would require half these numbers. And who 
would dream of proposing to the State of Massachu- 
setts, to employ and pay seventy-four or even thirty- 
seven chaplains for the State prison, or ask that of 
Pennsylvania for the still larger number ? 

It has been said, however, that virtuous and benevolent 
individuals might be found to perform this task without 
compensation. What — seventy-four persons, or half 
that number in Massachusetts, who would thus de- 
vote not a part of the day, but the whole day and 
every day, year after year, to visiting the inmates of 
the prison ; or twice that number who would give half 
the day, or four times that number who would give 
two hours a day to this object, continuously and 
regularly ! Let those believe it who can. It is a de- 
lusion. Besides it is requisite not only to find a suffi- 
cient number; but to find them fit for the purpose. 
There are many worthy and benevolent persons, who 
would be quite as likely as any body to undertake 
this task, who, if they talked to the prisoners as they 
talk about them, would do more harm than good. The 
report of the physician of the Philadelphia prison for 
1846, contains some remarks pertinent to this subject, 
which may be cited. 



"Though a sincere believer in the moral and intellectual a 
tages which the prisoner will derive from judicious i 
with official visitors, I would nevertheless suggest that the desire 
for his improvement, and the tact and judgment necessary to direct 
him in the right path, may not always be combined in the same 
individual ; hence motives most benevolent and praiseworthy in 
themselves may either prove barren of good, or he productive of 
mischievous results." Eighteenth Report, p. 64. 

" As many of the sentences appear very unequal, even those well 
acquainted with their history, and the prisoners generally being 
entirely ignorant of, or incapable of reasoning on the respective 
merits of their own cases and those of others, with whose trials and 
periods of imprisonment they happen to be familiar, tliey are but loo 
apt to consider theirs to have been decided more by the vindictive 
feelings of witnesses or judges than hy any denied principle of justice. 
As such feelings would not only pervert the functions of both mind 
and body, but seriously interfere with moral reformation, the most 
earnest efforts should be made for their removal. Indeed prisoners, 
either from an honest conviction or the love of deceiving, are but 
too apt to endeavor to impress others with the belief, either of their 
entire innocence, or that their sentences are disp report ioned to 
their crime, and visitors, who are not on their guard, may give 
credence to their statements, and condole with them accordingly. 
Now this should never be; as no good, but positive injury, will 
arise from such credulity, by either encouraging the prisoner, if 
insincere in his deceit, or if sincere, in his belief; still further 
leading him to suppose himself to be the victim of a harsh law, and 
all those who administer it to be his enemies." Eighteenth Report* 
p. 66. 

One disadvantage of social, as compared with soli- 
tary labor, much insisted on, is this; that the convicts 
employed in the latter will be more able to recognize 
each other after their discharge, and to tempt each 
other to new crimes. This is true, especially with 
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regard to those employed in the same workshop ; and 
it is a disadvantage. But it has heen extravagantly 
overrated by those who have placed too much confidence 
in the statements of the culprits themselves. When two 
or more persons, formerly convicted, are again imprisoned, 
having united in the commission of a new crime, if you 
believe the story of each, they have all been tempted, 
and no one the tempter. We want some further and 
better evidence to show the actual extent of this evil 
in practice. In the meantime it should be considered 
that many of the convicts knew each other before their 
imprisonment, many will never meet afterwards, some 
are corrupt and need no temptation, some are reformed 
and will not be tempters. 

As to the idea, that a man may be driven to commit a 
crime, by the threat of denouncing him to his employer 
as a convict, however, that may have once been here, or 
may now be elsewhere, it is now so here no longer. The 
fact is generally known to the employer, or if not, no 
discharged convict, under our present arrangements, finds 
any difficulty in getting a good place, or in keeping it if he 
is diligent and sober. Besides the man who should make 
such a threat, if it should come to the knowledge of the 
agent of the State or of the Society for Discharged Con- 
victs, would find his footsteps tracked by the police, and 
on his first offence would be sure of detection. This con- 
sideration, therefore, cannot be considered as at all coun- 
tervailing those before mentioned in favor of social labor. 

The example of Europe has been most emphati- 
cally cited on this subject, again and again. It is 
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said, that the opinion of all the governments and of 
almost all the men there, especially the most enlight- 
ened, is in favor of solitary labor ; and that we should 
bow to their authority. In matters of science we have 
been accustomed to do so, and very naturally. Their 
ancient, great, and wealthy institutions, abundantly 
provided with the means of pursuing every investiga- 
tion ; the concentration in the metropolis of each na- 
tion of a large portion of its eminent men, encouraging, 
stimulating, instructing and rivalling each other; the 
rapidity and facility of intercourse between nation and 
nation; the facts that the pursuits of seience there, 
like all others, are crowded, so that even for this 
boundless harvest the laborers are not few ; that in 
this, as in other departments, there is a great subdi- 
vision of labor, and that multitudes can obtain a live- 
lihood and distinction by the cultivation of science; 
all these give them advantages over us, which are 
only counterbalanced in a few rare cases, by our geo- 
graphical position, or some other peculiar circumstance. 
While, however, we listen with grateful and sincere 
respect to their teachings, we should not be blind fol- 
lowers, but enlightened pupils, exerting our intellect 
as well as our memory, capable of doing credit to 
our masters, appreciating their merit, imitating their 
example, and combining their experience with our 
own. In this one science of prison discipline, our ex- 
periments have been more extensive and varied than 
theirs, and this they seem themselves to have admitted 
by repeatedly sending eminent men as commissioners 
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to America to inquire into the results of those experi- 
ments ; and their reports, embodying the information 
they received, with the result of their own observa- 
tions, are highly valuable contributions to our know- 
ledge on this subject But it should be remembered, that 
most, if not all these commissions, came to this country 
between ten and fifteen years ago, when the systems 
here spoken of were comparatively recent, and when 
even those who administered them, were hardly yet 
familiar with their operation. Increasing knowledge 
having rendered us continually more and more compe- 
tent to direct our inquiries properly and to draw just 
conclusion from them, our experience of the operation 
of these systems for the last ten years is not only longer, 
but more valuable in proportion to its length, than all 
which preceded it. 

Inhabitants of Europe indeed may have received the 
annual reports from our prisons. But there are many 
things necessary to a thorough acquaintance with the 
practical operation of a system, which are not and cannot 
well be inserted in these. And of this they are aware, 
or why send any commission here at all ? These reports 
might have been obtained without that ceremony. It 
is true, therefore, on this subject, more than on most 
others, that their opinions are not to be implicitly 
adopted by us, but to be fairly scrutinized, and their 
experience compared with ours, especially when the 
only practical question for us is, what system is best 
adapted to our own wants and condition. The exam- 
ple and opinions of Europe, however, have been so 
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frequently, earnestly, and indeed imperatively urged 
upon us, that it may be proper to make some more 
particular remarks upon the subject 

It is undoubtedly true, that the opinion which pre- 
vailed among the eminent men assembled at Frankfort 
in September, 1846, to discuss the subject of prison 
discipline, was in favor of solitary labor, or the Penn- 
sylvania system, with modifications ; and this opinion 
appears to be now generally entertained among the na- 
tions of the European continent. But in most of them it 
is purely speculative ; few, if any, having had such expe- 
rience of the actual operation of the two systems, as to 
warrant any judgment whatever on a question so emi- 
nently practical. They refer frequently to the expe- 
rience of America, often exhibiting, however, a want of 
acquaintance with it, especially in recent times, which 
is hardly surpassed by our ignorance of theirs. 

It should be remembered that in many of those 
countries the present system, or rather practice, for it 
does not deserve to be called a system, is the same in 
substance which was prevalent when John Howard 
first entered those dens of pollution, where convicts 
herded together by day and by night, without disci- 
pline, without occupation, without instruction, and, 
but for the walls that surrounded them, without re- 
straint, indulging in promiscuous and unbounded 
license. No wonder, that looking as they do to this 
country for information, they should prefer, of the only 
two systems now existing here, the one which seems 
most remote from their own ; upon which last, now 
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that their attention is called to it, they justly look 
with unmingled abhorrence. This arises from a natural, 
benevolent and honorable impulse, but one which, want- 
ing experience to guide it, leads them to excess* 

It is possible also, that there may be circumstances 
in their condition, or peculiarities of their institutions, 
which may account for this preference, and without 
a knowledge of which we cannot tell how far we ought 
to be influenced by their opinions. This may be illus- 
trated by an example. 

Count Skarbek, of Poland, stated, at the convention 
of Frankfort, that the prison which had existed since 
1835, at Warsaw, and three others, designed as houses 
for detention before trial, which had been ordered to 
be built in Poland, were calculated for the separate 
system. 

It should, however, be known to the reader, that 
in most parts of the continent of Europe, persons ac- 
cused are not released, on giving bail, as they may be in 
all but capital cases among us, but are put into houses of 
detention or jails, and instead of being admonished, as 
here, to say nothing, which can criminate themselves, are 
taken before the magistrate as often as he pleases in or- 
der to undergo private and searching cross-examination. 
Long before our systematic improvements in prison dis- 
cipline were thought of, it was not uncommon to order 
the accused to be kept in entire solitude, until his exam- 
ination should be finished. No one can wonder, that 
the contest between an astute and thoroughly-trained 
magistrate and a prisoner, without knowledge or ex- 
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perience, and ignorant of the precise bearing of most 
of the questions put to him, and of his answers, should 
usually end in self-contradiction enough on the part 
the latter to ensure his conviction ; especially when it 
is considered, that the standing of the magistrate with 
his colleagues and with the public is naturally not a 
little affected by his reputation for success in such 
examinations. It is true, that these examinations, 
which are reduced to writing, are not, strictly speaking, 
evidence, but only considered as admimcxtla of testi- 
mony, and in many countries no prisoner can be con- 
victed on these alone. Two witnesses must be pro- 
duced against him. But it very often happens, that 
these witnesses say nothing to touch a hair of his 
head, so that for anything they know of the matter, 
he might go scathless as the judge himself, if it were 
not for the reading of these unfortunate admimeula, 
whereupon conviction is sure to follow. When this 
process of examination has been continued as long as 
the magistrate thinks fit, it is formally closed, and the 
accused is sent back to the jail, there to be detained 
for trial 

Count Skarbek, states, that it is the design of his 
government to extend the system of separate confine- 
ment by day as well as by night to all prisons. Yet 
that up to that time, they had confined this system to 
houses of detention for persons accused. As to prisons 
far convicts, he expressly states, that it had only been 
attempted to improve as far as possible the discipline 
df those, in which the prisoners lived in common ; ex- 
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cepting in a single instance, in which a great cloth 
manufactory at Sieradz, had been converted into a 
prison, on the Auburn system for 166 prisoners, where 
they were entirely separated by night, but labored 
together during the day. Prisons in which each in- 
dividual has a separate cell, whether administered un- 
der the Auburn or Pennsylvania system, he calls 
cellular prisons, and contrasts them with those where 
prisoners live in common. 

The Count states, that only two cases of insanity 
had occurred in the house of detention at Warsaw, 
during the ten years since its establishment, and men- 
tions facts, which show that these cannot be ascribed 
to its system of discipline ; but as we are not informed 
what length of time is usually occupied by the ex- 
amination, during which alone the prisoner is separately 
confined, it is impossible to form any judgment of the 
weight or bearing of this statement. 

The French report of the proceedings at Frankfort 
contains Count Skarbek's speech, in which are the 
following passages. They are very literally translated, 
even the punctuation being preserved. 

" The house of detention at Warsaw contains 166 cells and 
20 halls of from 12 to 14 beds for those prisoners whose examination 
is closed ; and the three other houses of detention in the Provinces 
only contain cells proportioned in number to the wants of their 
localities, and have only two common halls designed for smug- 
glers and those condemned to less than three months' imprison- 
ment, who are employed in the internal service of the house." 

" This brief statement of what has been done hitherto for Peni- 
tentiary reform in the Kingdom of Poland, cannot yet promise 
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great results with respect to the influence of the system upon the 
morals of the people, for such results can only be obtained when 
the system shall have been developed in all its parts and fully 
put in operation throughout the whole country! Yet what I can 
affirm, is this : 1. That the state of health $ in the cellular pris- 
ons, is far more satisfactory than in the prisons in common. The 
past year, in which Typhus fever decimated the prisoners in 
these last prisons, shows that the cellular system secures the in- 
mates against contagious diseases ; for in the establishments of this 
kind, even in that which is constituted according to the Auburn sys- 
tem, that dreadful disease has scarcely seized a victim ; and while 
the mortality in them remained, as in ordinary years, at 3 per 
cent., it exceeded 10 per cent, in the prisons in common.* 



* How greatly readers are liable to be misled by an abstract not carefully 
made, may be learned by comparing with the above an article, which ap- 
peared in the Boston Daily Advertiser of July 27, 1847. It is headed 
thus: 

"PRESENT STATE OF PRISON DISCIPLINE IN EUROPE. 

" The communications, made to the Penitentiary Congress at Frankfort, 
in September last, from the different countries of Europe, furnish an au- 
thentic account of the present state of Prison Discipline there, and par- 
ticularly of the extent to which the Pennsylvania or Separate System has 
been adopted. It may not be uninteresting to present some facts which 
have been gleaned from these communications." 

" Separate System Prisons in Europe, 11 
Its account of the prisons of Poland is in the following words : 
" In Poland, the Separate System has been for a long time in success- 
ful operation. A Prison on this system was built at Warsaw in 1835, 
which contains one hundred and sixty-six cells. In 1843 an appropriation 
was made to build three other prisons on the same system. Count Skar- 
bek, a Councellor of State in Warsaw, and much devoted to the cause 
of Prison Discipline, stated at the Penitentiary Congress as follows : (1) 
' The health of the Separate Prisons in Poland was more satisfactory 
than that of the Congregate ' ; and, (2) * During the ten years since the 
occupation of the Prison at Warsaw, there have have been only two cases 
of mental alienation, one of which declared itself the morning after the 
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In this State any person accused and not able to 
procure the bail required for his release, is committed 
to jail for the purpose of securing his appearance at 
his trial, and for this purpose alone ; and any restraint 
whatsoever imposed on him, which is not necessary for 
this purpose, or for preserving good order in the prison, 
would be deemed a violation of his rights ; nor can he 
be subjected by compulsion to labor or to idleness, to 
solitude or to society, any further than is necessary for 
the accomplishment of these objects. The same may 
be said of witnesses in criminal cases, who, if there is 
reason to believe that they will not appear to give evi- 
dence on the trial of the accused, may be confined, 
unless they can give security for their appearance. It 
is for this purpose alone that they are confined, and 
not as asserted by a recent French writer, with the fan- 
tastic design of securing the integrity of their testimo- 
ny, for which it would indeed be a singular expedient.* 

But little as is generally known here about the 

arrest, and the other was caused by too hasty treatment of the plique 
(Plica Polonica) ; but the latter patient has been completely cured." 

The last sentence is an exact translation of the Count's words as con- 
tained in the French Report. But it will be seen that nothing is said of 
the 20 halls containing from 12 to 14 beds each, in all from 240 to 288, 
which are mentioned in the first passage above cited, in immediate con- 
nection with the 166 cells, without a comma between them ; and that the 
second passage is transmuted into a singular phrase, which is marked as 
a quotation. 

* " On emprisonne preventivement les temoins en Amerique, pour s'as- 
surer de la fidelite de leurs depositions. On use de singuliers expedients 
contre la liberte* dans ces pays de liberte." Moreau-Christophe, sur la 
pro jet de lot. p. 86. 
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discipline of prisons in most parts of the continent 
of Europe, much information at least with regard to 
opinion in France, may be derived from the pro- 
ceedings in the chamber of deputies. The sentiments 
of a large number of the members on this subject 
are perhaps best exhibited in a report, made in 1840, 
by Mr. De Tocqueville, on behalf of a commission of 
the chamber, and in another report, made by the 
same distinguished statesman, on behalf of a similar 
commission in 1843. These reports, however, have not 
yet been definitively acted upon by the chamber of 
deputies. 

They set forth at length the reasons of the com- 
missions for abandoning the system of prison dis- 
cipline then existing there, which involves the con- 
finement of convicts in common, without effectual 
restraint by day or by night. To these it is unneces- 
sary to refer, as no doubt exists here on that subject, 
and any discussion of it has long been entirely ob- 
solete ; so that no one would now think of instituting 
any comparison at all between our two systems or 
either of them and prisons in common. The reports 
set forth, also, the reasons of the commissions for pre- 
ferring solitary to social labor. These last reasons, or 
such of the most prominent among them as have not 
already been noticed, may require a few remarks. 

The commissions admit in the outset that the sys- 
tem of solitude by night, with labor in common but 
in silence during the day, precludes the grosser im- 
moralities and prevents in part the moral contamina- 
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tion of the existing prisons ; and that it makes labor 
more productive and is less expensive to the public 
than the system of labor in solitude. 

The severity and frequency of punishments requisite 
in the opinion of the commissions for administering the 
system of social labor, are much dwelt on, and it is 
asserted that u in all the American prisons on this sys- 
tem a violation of the rule of silence is punished by 
a certain number of lashes ; and that the only American 
prison, where the lash was not used in 1831, has since 
adopted it." To all Americans the incorrectness of 
these statements is well known. 

The commissions allege that silence cannot be per- 
fectly maintained; and that though it may be pre- 
served to such a degree, as to prevent the grosser cor- 
ruptions, yet the prisoners will still be able to make 
known to each other their former history and their 
future plans ; and that at any rate, the rule of silence 
will be so often violated, as to lose that power of 
repressing crime, which seems to them to be the chief 
merit of the system. Undoubtedly, a few stolen 
words are sometimes exchanged in the prison, but it 
is not believed here, that any sustained conversation, 
or any detailed communication of former adventures 
or of conspiracies for the future, can take place without 
detection. Nor is it> perhaps, possible to prevent all 
communication whatever between prisoners in any 
other manner, than by placing each of them in a 
solitary building under a separate roof. The sole ob- 
ject of prohibiting conversation in our prison is to 

19 
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prevent corrupting and disorderly intercourse, and this 
it is supposed can be accomplished, and is accom- 
plished here without frequent or cruel punishments. 
As to the influence of the rule of strict silence in 
repressing crimes, it may certainly be doubted whether 
any man among us finds his horror of being sent to 
the State prison much increased by the reflection that, 
if he get there, he will not be allowed free conversa- 
tion with the convicts. 

One striking consideration, in the opinion of the 
French commissions, is the fact> that most of the agents 
who have been sent from Europe to America, to 
observe on the spot the practical operation of our 
different systems of prison discipline, though some of 
them before their visits favored the system of social 
labor, all returned with a different opinion, being con- 
vinced of the powerful effect upon the minds of crim- 
inals of the separate system, though they saw it only 
in its most harsh and austere form. 

No doubt, the effect of prolonged separate confine- 
ment upon the minds, the nerves, and the health of 
the prisoners, is always striking and sometimes even 
dreadful; and this effect was for a few years con- 
sidered by many Americans as well as by foreigners, 
to be conclusive evidence of repentance and reformar 
tion. That it is not so in fact, when the prisoner is 
kept in solitude without labor, but only a proof of 
debility in body and in mind is now admitted ; and 
though it is less speedy, less universal and less terrific 
when he is allowed to labor, yet so far as it does exist, 
it must be ascribed to the same cause. 
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The commissions think that the system of constant 
separation must be more easily administered than that 
of social labor ; and that this last must necessarily re- 
quire a much greater degree of vigilance, ability and 
trustworthiness in all the inferior officers ; such a degree 
indeed as can hardly be expected from men in their posi- 
tion. The warden of the Eastern Penitentiary of Penn- 
sylvania says, in his sixth annual report,- 

" The Pennsylvania system is one of privations rather than pun- 
ishments ; such it certainly has been during the last year, for very 
few cases have occurred requiring severity of treatment ; with an 
increased number of prisoners, we have had fewer cases of re- 
fractory conduct than at any other period. This improvement 
I mainly attribute to the salutary change made in some of the 
under officers during the early part of the year. In all institutions 
it is important to have good officers, but in an establishment where 
the prisoners are kept separate and alone, particularly so ; they 
have few opportunities for conversation, and when these do occur 
they are embraced with avidity, and the temper, morals and dis- 
position of those who have almost the exclusive communion with 
them must have great influence on the criminal. The improve- 
ment I have alluded to, has therefore satisfied me that I was right 
in the changes that I made." Sixth Report, p. 7. 

It is known, also, that instances of the infliction of 
unlawful and cruel punishments have formerly occurred 
in that prison. These have not been mentioned, and 
are not now mentioned as belonging to the system, for 
they were mere abuses, and were corrected as soon as 
they came to the knowledge of the legislature. But 
this liability to abuse is in itself an objection; and 
since, under the separate system, these things take 
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place in the absence of all witnesses, the prisoner 
is entirely at the mercy of the officer, unless the asser- 
tion of the former is taken as conclusive proof, in 
which case the officer is in the power of the convict, 
and must grant him all the indulgences which he may 
choose to demand. 

It is the opinion of the commissions that under the 
system of social labor, there are no means of maintain- 
ing discipline excepting the lash ; for hard labor can- 
not be imposed, since the prisoners already work as 
hard as they can ; silence is no punishment, for it is 
the uniform rule ; and solitary confinement can rarely be 
applied, because the number of solitary cells is limited ; 
and besides, it takes the prisoner from his work. 

With great respect it may be replied, that where 
each prisoner is confined in a solitary cell every night, 
there must be at least as many cells as prisoners ; and 
that to take them from their work, as far as is neces- 
sary for preserving the discipline and good order of 
the prison, is not only unobjectionable but in the end 
profitable. The whole objection rests on an erroneous 
idea of the frequency and duration of the punishments 
necessary to be inflicted for the maintenance of good 
order in a prison. It is perfectly obvious that every 
punishment, which can be applied under the system of 
solitary labor, may be as well applied under the system 
of social labor, together with the additional punishment 
of solitary confinement by day. 

The commissions think that men work with more 
diligence, and that a trade is learned sooner in soli- 
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tude than under the constant inspection of a master 
and in the presence of fellow-workmen; and assert 
that this is proved by experiments made in America, 
England, and France. 

This allegation has been often made in general 
terms by the advocates of solitary labor. But when 
we ask the grounds of their opinion, we are met by 
the assertion, that men will work of necessity to relieve 
the weariness of solitude, and that all their attention 
will naturally be directed to their work ; or if we insist 
on evidence, are told perhaps of some one, who made a 
shoe after four days' teaching, or of a man who was so 
constantly at his loom, that he would not quit it for 
company nor hardly for his meals. Such particular 
instances, however, which are recorded because they 
are uncommon, prove nothing as to the usual course 
of events ; and although a man will resort to labor as 
a relief from solitude, it does not follow of necessity 
that his labor will be steady and efficient ; nor is it 
likely to be so, unless supported by a fixed habit of 
exertion previously acquired. To ascertain what its 
character actually is, we must look to its results. The 
table of earnings given above, is one piece of evidence 
on this pointy and the juvenile department at Millbank 
will furnish another. 

We are informed that in the year 1839, the Inspec- 
tors-general of prisons in France met in council, and 
after long discussions came to the conclusion, by a 
large majority, that it is possible to learn and practise a 
useful trade in solitary confinement. If this were ad- 
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duced to repel the allegation that it is impossible, it 
would be, so far as their opinion goes, to the purpose. 
But it does not countenance the proposition which it is 
brought forward to support, that it is easier to do this 
in confinement than in company. No one ever doubted 
its possibility. 

The suggestion of the commissions, that the plan of 
solitary labor will produce so great a reform in society, 
and diminish so much the number of criminals, and the 
length of their imprisonment, as ultimately to lessen 
the expense of justice, is a mere conjecture ; and the 
idea that the French people suffer less than other nar 
tions from solitary confinement, and other privations 
which they know to be unavoidable, even if correct, 
would only show that a system fitted for them, might 
be ill adapted to others, in which case their experience 
can be no guide for us. 

Under the head of Opinion of the Royal Academy of 
Medicine, both commissions cite the conclusion of a 
report made to that learned body on the 5th of January, 
1839, by a commission of its own members, consisting 
of five eminent physicians. That conclusion is to the 
following effect : 

" If the commission had to express its opinion what penitentiary 
system should be preferred, it would not hesitate to decide for the 
system of Philadelphia, as the most favorable to reformation. 

The commission having to declare itself only as to the sanitary 
question on the different systems, is convinced, that the system of 
Pennsylvania, that is to say, continuous solitary confinement by 
day and by night, with labor, and conversation with the officers 
and inspectors, does not shorten the lives of the prisoners, nor en- 
danger their reason." 
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Any one who has seen the conclusion thus cited by 
the commissions, but not the document containing it, 
will naturally desire to know whether it is founded on 
abstract principles, or on experience. If on abstract 
principles, high as the authority is from which it em- 
anates, it can have little value in a science so purely 
inductive as this. But this could hardly be the case 
in Paris, where the learned men of the present day are 
the foremost to insist on an invariable adherence to the 
great rule, that in all the inductive sciences principles 
must be deduced from facts, and not facts from princi- 
ples. 

This conclusion then was undoubtedly founded on 
experience. But on whose experience? Surely not 
on their own ; for the first place in France where the 
separate system was introduced was the prison of La 
Roquette in Paris, an establishment for boys, and at 
the time of that report this system had been in opera- 
tion there not more than six months, and that only 
partially. It was in all probability founded mainly 
on the experience of America, as represented to them. 
Not at all doubting that those distinguished men 
decided correctly on the evidence before them, it is 
necessary to consider what that evidence was, in order 
to determine how much weight should be attached to 
their opinion at the present day. At that time the 
latest report which they could have received from the 
Philadelphia prison was that read in the Legislature of 
the State on the 8th of February, 1838, giving an ac- 
count of the transactions of the year 1837, the very 
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first in which the number of cases of insanity in that 
prison began to be regularly reported. 

Independently of this, our experience in this country 
was at that time very imperfect. The system had not 
then existed here quite ten years, and it requires some 
time to put a new system into operation, some knowledge 
to make accurate observations, some experience to con- 
duct a good experiment; and all the experience of 
America then was infinitely less accurate, complete 
and valuable than that which we have since acquired. 

The opinion of the Commission of the Chambers 
on the mental effect of separate confinement is as fol- 
lows: 

" Even if mental diseases were a little more frequent in the 
new prisons than in the old, the commission would still say, 
without hesitation, that this reason, however powerful, is not suffi- 
cient for abandoning the system of separate imprisonment with all 
the social advantages that attend it. 

" The old prisons caused physical suffering, and it was in this 
way mainly that they repressed crime. The successive improve- 
ments since introduced into the system, now permit a certain de- 
gree of comfort to be enjoyed under it. 

" If imprisonment spare the body, it is just and desirable, that it 
should leave some salutary impressions on the mind, thus attacking 
the evil at its source. Now it is impossible that a system specially 
designed to make a strong impression on a great number of minds, 
should not drive some of them towards madness. If this evil is, as 
the commission believes, very rare, however deplorable, it is still to 
be preferred to the thousand evils engendered by the existing system." 

The existing system in France last mentioned, is 
that of living together day and night without occupa- 
tion, and almost without restraint, and anything is bet- 
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ter than that But the sentiment previously expressed 
will not probably be adopted here. If suffering is to 
be inflicted because it is suffering and in order to deter 
others from crime, let it be inflicted upon the body and 
not upon the mind. Shame, mortification, remorse, the 
natural consequences of guilt are the inflictions of 
Providence, and must be endured, but the human in- 
tellect is too delicate an instrument, too precious, too 
little understood, to be made the subject of experi- 
mental torture at the hands of man. The idea that a 
mode of discipline which debilitates the mind of the 
convict can promote his reformation is entirely errone- 
ous. He needs all its elasticity and all its firmness to 
enable him to maintain his resolutions of amendment 

Both Commissions of the phamber append to their 
respective reports a note which contains the following 
statement : 

" Before 1838 no case of insanity or of hallucination appears to 
have shown itself in the Penitentiary of Philadelphia. At that 
time several are observed. One or two prisoners were on this ac- 
count pardoned. From that moment the cases were multiplied 
but in opposition to the usual course of mental diseases a few days 
were generally sufficient to cure the patient. May we not suppose 
that some of these cases so easily cured and appearing in a prison 
remarkable for the good health of its inmates, were feigned, either in 
the hope of some temporary indulgence or of obtaining a pardon ? " 

Now it has already been seen, that five cases of in- 
sanity are mentioned in the Official Report for 1832.* 
In the Physician's Report for 1833 one person is 

* Page 105, above. 

90 
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spoken of who, though in good health on his admission, 
became insane in prison, not however, as the physician 
thinks, in consequence of the mode of confinement 
And in the report for 1834, two of the persons dis- 
charged are stated to have been insane at the time. 
In the Warden's Report for 1835 he remarks that ob- 
servation shows that there are many more idiots and 
insane in prisons than was supposed ; and though he 
does not confine the remark to his own prison, it is 
obvious what it means. 

As to the assertion that a few days were always 
sufficient for a cure in such cases, without inquiring 
what authority there might have been for it at that 
time, we may learn how the fact< stands at the present 
day from the statement of the physician, contained in 
his last report, that for 1846, which has already been 
cited.* 

Such are the opinions which now prevail extensively, 
and perhaps generally, in France. The experience of 
America does not afford them the support, which they 
claim from it, but appears to have been greatly mis- 
represented or misunderstood. As to the experience 
of France itself, the first prison providing for constant 
confinement established there was that of La Roquette, 
designed for children alone, to whom this system, ac- 
cording to the universal sentiment in England and 
America, is altogether inapplicable. It is not neces- 
sary, therefore, to speak of that prison here, though it 
there assumes the merit of entire success. 

* See page 10. 
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The other prisons on the same system in that cotto- 
try, have been established too short a time to afford 
any experience to be at all compared with our own. It 
has, indeed, been gravely urged, that the experience of 
nineteen prisons for three years is equivalent to that 
of three prisons for nineteen years. This idea is alto- 
gether novel, and can hardly need a grave refutation. 
If it were just, a sufficient number of school boys might 
rival the experience of a Nestor. It has been already 
shown flu* an experiments of this kind have for a 
time been deemed successful, even those which turned 
out at last to be the most pernicious. 

Some account of the French system, though not suffi- 
cient to make us acquainted with its practical opera- 
tion, and enable us to imitate it, may be found in a 
letter from Paris to the mayor of Boston, published 
by the city government last winter, in which it is stated, 
that each convict there is visited every day by the 
director, surgeon and other officers named, in all 
amounting to seven. If this be so, and if 6ach 
of these officers find time to appropriate sii hours, 
or three hundred and sixty minutes every day, to 
these visits, each visit to five hundred prisoners, 
for such is the number proposed for each of those 
prisons, could not be longer than three quarters of a 
minute, and the whole seven visits would occupy but 
about five minutes in a day. Probably, however, these 
official visits are in fact, as the commissions propose, 
obligatory only once a week, in which case every pria* 
oner would see each of his seven Visitors for about 
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five minutes once a week. This as before would of 
course give him altogether five minutes of company 
every day. 

Perhaps it may be designed that these visits should 
be much like those described in the third report of 
the inspectors of prisons, for the home district in 
England. They state, that they have frequently seen 
a governor visit 500 prisoners in separate cells in the 
course of a very few hours; and thus describe the 
manner in which visits are made by the governor and 
by the surgeon. " An officer precedes them in their 
rounds, and has already opened two or three cells in 
advance, and the governor or surgeon passes on from 
one cell to another almost as soon as an officer passes 
down a line of troops, stopping whenever a case re- 
quires further inquiry or communication." 

Now this species of formal review is highly useful 
no doubt, and ought to be continued ; but it does not 
amount to much social intercourse, nor detract much 
time from the loneliness of twenty-four hours of un- 
mitigated solitude. 

For the rest of his visits, the prisoner must rely on 
the voluntary benevolence of friends and strangers. 
From the same letter we learn, that each prisoner ex- 
ercises, of course alone, an hour every day in one of 
a series of courts, some of which are adorned with 
flowers, and refreshed with fountains. As there is a 
considerable part of the year in our climate when this 
exercise could not be taken more than eight hours in 
a day, it would be requisite to have one such court 
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or garden for every eight convicts, that is, more than 
sixty for 500 prisoners and nearly forty in Charlestown. 

The Commissions of the Chamber of Deputies con- 
demn the unnecessary rigor shown in Pennsylvania, 
and consider the relaxations they propose as essential to 
the success of their system. How much aid they 
expect from benevolent societies and individuals does 
not appear. Nor is it important for us to inquire ; for 
in this as in many other particulars, that which may 
be very practicable in France, may be out of the ques- 
tion in America. 

The legal and social institutions and habits of Eng- 
land resemble our own much more than those of the 
rest of Europe do, and we know much more about 
them. In that country also, there have been far more 
extensive and varied observations on this subject, than 
in any of the continental nations. The experience of 
their great national establishments and its results, 
needs only to be briefly stated, in order to show how 
far the English system resembles that of solitary labor 
as administered here, and how far, such as it is, it has 
been successful there, or might be appropriate in Amer- 
ica. 

The first national penitentiary was built at MUlbank, 
near London. It was opened, partially, to receive 
women in 1816, and for men in 1817, and completed 
in 1822. Its inmates consisted of those convicts who, 
having been sentenced to transportation, had their pun- 
ishment transmuted for confinement in this prison by 
warrant of a Secretary of State. In consequence of a 



contagious disease which broke out in this prison in 
$L3 winter of 1523, £scribe£ by some to a reduction in 
the quantity and quality of food, which had been made 
to meet the popular complaint that convicts in the 
prison lived better than honest laborers without, the 
prisoners were all removed and the prison remained 
closed till 1824 ; since which time it has been con- 
stantly occupied. The prisoners were originally di- 
vided into two classes, in each of which it was intended 
that they should pass half the time of their confine^ 
ment Those in the first class, after coming out to 
wash, eight at a time, in the morning, pursued their 
several occupations in their cells, till it was the turn 
of their ward to work at the water-machine or at 
the corn-mills. The prisoners of each ward, thirty- 
two in number, worked four times a day in company 
at these machines for half an hour each time in sum- 
mer, walking afterwards in their own airing-yard for a 
quarter of an hour, and then returning to their cells. 
They walked two and two, and were allowed to con- 
verse with their companions, provided the conversation 
were not carried on in a loud voice. 

The arrangements made for the schools, and calcu- 
lated particularly for the first class of prisoners, were 
as follows. The schools were held on two evenings in 
every week, the number of pupils in each school be* 
ing sixteen, and the school lasting about an hour and 
a half. 

The convicts belonging to this class labored sepa- 
rately in their cells. To what good end it is difficult 
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to* iihagine, since they w6le- allWed to converse^ 
unheard by the officers, eVGry day during their 
walks. 

Convicts of the second class Worked several together 
in larger cells by day, but were kept separate at 
night ; and they walked more in their court yards, and 
worked less at the machines and mills than those of 
the first class.* 

In the year 1832, this second class was abolished, 
and thenceforth every prisoner worked alone in his 
cell; and in 1837, on the appointment of a new 
governor, conversation in the yards was prohibited and 
various other restrictive measures adopted, all de- 
signed to carry out as far as possible the principle, as 
it was called, of non-intercourse. 

As early as the 11th of May, 1839, the deaths and 
cases of insanity had become so frequent and alarm- 
ing, that a distinguished physician was called in to 
visit the prison twice a week for six months ; and in 
February, 1840, the eminent Dr. William Baly was 
appointed with the consent of the Secretary of State 
to visit the prison twice at least in every week for 
the space of twelve months, in order, " that the con- 
dition and health of the prisoners and the physical 
effects of the discipline should be narrowly watched 
by a competent medical man, in conjunction with the 
resident surgeon." 

Dr. Baly, accepted the appointment, and made his 

* Holford on Millbank, p. 68, &c. 
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report in May, 1841. Considering the remarks made 
on this report by the superintending committee, and 
the character of its author, it is greatly to be regretted 
that the British government has not seen fit to pub- 
lish it. 

The inspectors of the home district express their 
opinion, that this impaired state of health must be at- 
tributed to some other cause than the increased strict- 
ness of the separation and discipline, which had then 
recently taken place. But the remedies prescribed by 
Dr. Baly, and the success of those remedies leave no 
doubt on this subject. The official reports of the 
superintending committee of the Millbank penitentiary 
for the years 1841 and 1842, will make this ap- 
parent. 

[Extracts from the Millbank Report for 1841.] 

" Great alterations have been made in the discipline of the in- 
stitution. In consequence of a distressing increase in the number 
of insane prisoners, the committee, under the sanction of Dr. 
Baly's report, which will afterwards be noticed, came to the reso- 
lution, that it would be unsafe to continue a strict system of sepa- 
ration for the long periods, to which the ordinary sentences of 
prisoners in the penitentiary extend. They therefore proposed 
that the system should be relaxed with regard to all classes of 
prisoners, except two, viz., military prisoners, (whose sentences 
in general are extremely short,) and persons convicted of unnatural 
offences ; and that, as to all other prisoners, the prohibition of in- 
tercourse should be limited to the first three months after their 
admission, and that upon the expiration of that period, they should 
be placed under a system of modified intercourse, consisting of 
permission to converse during the hours of exercise, with two or 
more fellow prisoners; the privilege to be suspended for miscon- 
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duct ; and such a classification, with reference to age, education, 
character, and conduct, to be adopted, as would render the in- 
dulgence as little injurious as possible, in a moral point of view. 
The committee also proposed, that wherever the medical officer 
should have reason to believe, that the mind or body of any pris- 
oner was likely to be injuriously affected by the discipline, he 
should have the power of suggesting a change in the particular 
case. 

" The rules for effecting the foregoing alterations, having re- 
ceived the sanction of the Secretary of State, were brought into 
operation on the 14th of July last. 

" A sufficient time has not yet elapsed, to enable the committee 
to form an accurate judgment of the comparative merits of the 
old and new systems, in their various important bearings. They 
are, however, inclined to believe, that no scheme of discipline in 
which intercourse between prisoners, however modified, forms an 
essential part, is ever likely to be made instrumental, either to 
the prevention of crime, or to the personal reformation of con- 
victs, in the same degree as a system of separation. Whether 
the latter system can be rendered compatible with the maintenance 
of the mental sanity of prisoners, is a subject of much controversy, 
and can only be determined by actual experiment, accompanied by 
such advantages as are proposed in the model prison. 

" It was solely with the view to the prevention of insanity, that the 
change of discipline was introduced here in July, 1841. During the 
five succeeding months of the year, only two prisoners became insane, 
both of whom, under medical treatment in this institution, speedily 
recovered their reason ; but one of them in the present year has 
suffered a relapse, and has been removed to Bethlem Hospital. As 
far therefore as can be judged from the present short experience, 
the change in the discipline appears to have had the effect of ren- 
dering the recurrence of mental disorders less frequent ; but the 
lapse of another year must be awaited before a positive conclusion 
can be safely formed." 

" Dr. Baly having been appointed in February, 1840, for the 

purpose of narrowly watching, in conjunction with the then resi- 

si 
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dent surgeon, the health and condition of the prisoners, and the 
physical effects of the separate system in the penitentiary, com- 
pleted his report in May, 1841. That report has led to the 
change of discipline above described, and to various other altera- 
tions, some already completed, and others still in progress, such as 
the enlargement of the airing-yards, the filling up of the moat, the 
improved system of warming and ventilating the cells, &c. It is 
only an act % of justice to Dr. Baly, to state, that his report is a 
most able and elaborate document ; it not merely embodies the 
results of his unremitting observation at the penitentiary during 
fifteen months, but it takes a searching and comprehensive view of 
the difficulties connected with the subject of imprisonment, fortify- 
ing its conclusions throughout by statistical data, drawn from a 
variety of sources, both foreign and domestic. It is, in short, a 
document calculated to throw important light on the science of 
prison discipline." 

[Extract from the Millbank Report for 1842.] 

u In their last report, the committee stated, that in consequence 
of a distressing increase in the number of insane prisoners, a great 
alteration had been made in the discipline of the institution, and 
that the separate system had been relaxed. The general outline 
of the new system, which came into operation in July, 1841, is, 
that the prohibition of intercourse between prisoners, is now lim- 
ited to the first three months after their admission, and upon the 
expiration of that period, they are placed under a system of modi- 
fied intercourse, consisting of permission to converse, during the 
h< 9 of exercise, with two or more fellow-prisoners. This priv- 
ilege liable to be suspended for misconduct, and the governor 
wered to adopt such a classification, with reference to age, 
i ion, character and conduct, as may render the indulgence as 
i rkras as possible in a moral point of view. A year and 
T ring elapsed since this important alteration, the com- 
1, that they have had sufficient experience to justify them 
g an opinion of the comparative merits of the new and 
It was solely with a view to the prevention of in- 
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sanity, that the new system was introduced, and in that important 
point it may be regarded as having been successful ; for during the 
eighteen months preceding the introduction of the system of modi- 
fied intercourse, fifteen prisoners became insane, whereas during 
the eighteen months succeeding, five cases only of insanity have 
occurred. 

" Intercourse between prisoners, however modified by limitation 
of numbers, or checked by the power of classification, can hardly 
ever fail to be injurious on moral grounds. Considering the past 
habits of the generality of the prisoners, it is too much to expect 
that their conversation will be harmless ; they walk in parties of 
three each, and there is no officer to overhear what passes be- 
tween them ; but there have been many instances where prisoners 
have been so disgusted by the language of their companions as to 
have complained of it ; and it is to be feared that the evil thus 
occasionally brought to light, bears but a small proportion to that 
which continually circulates without detection. 

" The produce of the prisoners' labor lias been considerably less 
than it was under the separate system. 

" It is some satisfaction to know, that in several instances, the 
privilege of intercourse has been employed as the means of im- 
parting and receiving good, and that some prisoners, who entered 
the establishment in a state of deplorable ignorance, have ac- 
quired valuable instruction from their companions in their daily 
walks." 

It was also provided at Millbank, in 1841, that the 
prisoners of unsound mind, with such scrofulous or 
debilitated persons as most required relaxation of dis- 
cipline, should be classed together and called invalids, 
should walk apart from the other class, which required 
garden exercise, and while in the garden, be allowed 
to converse promiscuously ; and, moreover, that when- 
ever the surgeon might think it necessary, two or 
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more prisoners under treatment for insanity, might be 
placed in the same room, and while there, have the 
privilege of conversation, an infirmary assistant being 
with them at night 

After the establishment of the Penitentiary at Pen- 
tonville, the Penitentiary at Millbank was converted 
into a Depot for the reception of all convicts sentenced 
to transportation, from all parts of Great Britain, pre- 
viously to their shipment The whole number of com- 
mitments to this Penitentiary for the last four years is 
13,000 ; but in this number the persons transferred to 
Pentonville, and afterwards sent back, are twice count- 
ed, so that the number of separate prisoners is some- 
what less. The number of cells is about 1,000, and 
the greatest number of prisoners at any one time has 
been 1484. In this prison, the adult prisoners are 
kept separate by night, and wUU at labor by day, as far 
as their number will permit 

With regard to juvenile convicts at Millbank, that is, 
those under the age of 20 years, no attempt is made to 
keep them separate, but they work together by day and 
sleep in one room at night, but always under the supervi- 
sion of officers. It is stated, that in the year 1845, the 
average daily number of such juvenile convicts was 203. 
They were employed in social labor, and the result of that 
labor was, that while the average earnings of the whole 
prison including them, was <£4.9.5£ per head in a 
year, the average earnings of the young convicts em- 
ployed in social labor taken alone, was ,£7.6.6 each. 
The inspectors, in their official report for that year, as- 
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sign as the first reason for this difference, that u by the 
establishment of the juvenile ward, which has been in 
full operation the whole year, more than 200 prisoners 
worked together, by which means considerable facilities 
are afforded for indructmg them in trades and for super' 
intending the work carried on." 

Capt J. R. Groves, who has been Governor of Mill- 
bank for four years past, and to whose custody have 
been thus committed from all the Prisons in Great 
Britain, the convicts sentenced to transportation ; and 
during the last two years the convicts who, having 
completed their preparatory education at Pentonville, 
were sent back to Millbank to pass a few weeks in 
modified intercourse before their transportation, in his 
testimony before the Lords' Committees on the 23d 
March, 1847, volunteers, as the result of his observa- 
tion, the following statement : 



" I might be permitted to remark, that in the course of my ex- 
perience as the Governor of the Millbank Prison, I have observed in 
those prisoners who have left it, and in prisoners coming from dif- 
ferent prisons, a very great indisposition to labor ; and it is this aver- 
sion to work which I have been endeavoring to counteract during the 
time I have been Governor of the Millbank Prison. It is my 
firm opinion, without undervaluing the agency of religious instruc- 
tion, that habits of industry are not sufficiently inculcated or at- 
tended to in those prisons that have come under my observation. 
I do not think that a spirit of industry is sufficiently enforced as a 
matter of discipline. However, there is a great difficulty in ob- 
taining work in almost every prison. I was asked a question, 
whether I thought that a system combining hard labor at home 
upon the public works would be a good system ; I think it would, 
under proper regulation, because there would be a sufficiency of 
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work to ensure a proper quantity being done, and thereby habits 
of industry would be acquired by the prisoner, which I think to be 
a very great agent in any reformatory process." 

Capt. Groves states particularly, that lie was much 
disappointed in the first draft of 200 sent to him from 
Pentonville, and that they were very unwilling to 
work. 

The worst class of convicts, those destined to Norfolk 
Island, remain at Millbank about six months ; the ma- 
jority, on an average, about four months, and some 
only a few days. Those in the Juvenile Ward remain 
there from twelve to fifteen months. 

The deaths at Millbank, in 1843, were 1.89 per 
cent. ; in 1844, they were 1.87 per cent., and in 1845, 
1.51 per cent. But of these, the juvenile class, who 
live and work together, formed by far the smallest pro- 
portion ; the deaths among them in 1845, being only 
.98 per cent, while among the adults alone they were 
2.53 per cent. There were four cases of insanity in 
the whole Prison in that year, which, on an ayerage 
number of 984, is 4.27 in a thousand. 

In the same year, 1837, in which the strictest sys- 
tem of separation that ever existed at Millbank, was 
established there, the Inspectors of Prisons for the 
Home District in England, in their annual report, set 
up a comparison between what they style the separate 
and silent systems of prison discipline, and express 
their unqualified preference, on every account, of the 
former. Their report of the next year is a still more 
elaborate argument in support of the same sentiment, 
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comprehending all the reasoning and all the evidence 
which had appeared in any quarter in its favor, to- 
gether with the opinions of several eminent men on the 
same side. 

In consequence of these Reports, and of the repre-* 
sentation of the Inspectors, that the construction of the 
buildings at Millbant rendered it impracticable to keep 
the prisoners entirely separate from each other at afl 
times there, the new Penitentiary was built at Penton- 
ville, in perfect conformity with their views, and was 
intended to be a model for all England. 

The prisoners were to be men, selected from all those 
sentenced to transportation in Great Britain, between 
eighteen and thirty-five years of age, whose sentence 
was for not more than fifteen years, generally those 
condemned for a first offence, and such as were in per- 
fect health and seemed to be best fitted for the disci- 
pline of the institution. The Surgeon at Pentonville 
had discretionary power to refuse to receive any one, 
with whose appearance on examination he was dissatis- 
fied. It was intended, that after an average confine- 
ment of eighteen months, they should be transported 
to Van Diemen's Land, but subject to different degrees 
of restriction on their arrival there, depending on their 
conduct in prison. The Government indeed positively 
required, that no one should be admitted to this Peni- 
tentiary who was not irrevocably doomed to transport- 
ation. 

The Chapel is divided into stalls, so that while all 
the prisoners see the preacher, they cannot see each 
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other. But as it contains seats for only half the num- 
ber of prisoners, each convict attends prayers but once 
a day, and hears three sermons in a fortnight, that 
number being preached every Sunday. Two days in 
the week, beside Sunday, are devoted to instruction, 
which is given by the principal schoolmaster in the 
chapel, and by his three assistants *in the separate cells. 
As only every alternate stall is occupied in school 
hours in order to prevent communication, no more 
than one sixth part of the prisoners are present at the 
same time, and each school lasts two hours. They read 
and recite aloud, and there was a case of punishment 
in 1845 for u wilfully creating laughter, and causing 
interruption and confusion in the school by improper 
questions and remarks." Very nearly half the whole 
number of punishments inflicted on the prisoners are 
for communicating or attempting to communicate with 
each other. 

The prisoners take turns in cleaning the corridors 
every morning, which occupies an hour, during which 
time several are in company with each other, but under 
the supervision of an officer to prevent all intercourse. 
They likewise pass an hour every day in their exer- 
cising yards in company, but under similar supervision 
and at fifteen feet distance from each other. But in 
order to prevent their recognition of each other in 
future, each prisoner while exercising, washing the cor- 
ridors, or passing to or from the chapel, is obliged to 
wear his cap-peak over his face ; that is to draw down 
the leather visor of his cap, which is long enough to 
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reach to his mouth, and has holes in it to peep through. 
This is deemed to constitute complete separation. 

All their work however is done in solitude ; for 
which there seems to be no good reason, since their 
cap-peaks might be so contrived as not very greatly to 
impede their labor, and in that case they might, in the 
open air, or in large workshops, at fifteen feet dis- 
tance from each other, have labor and exercise at the 
same time, and a great deal more of both. 

The most striking peculiarities, however, of this mas- 
querade are the reason for it and the termination of it 
In the second Report of the Commissioners of the 
Pentonville prison we find the following passage : 

" The utmost vigilance has been exercised in order to maintain 
inviolate that important principle of separate confinement, which 
deprives prisoners of the means of recognizing each other on leav- 
ing the prison. To effect this object, each prisoner when out of 
his cell for any purpose, wears his cap with the peak down, which 
is sufficiently large to cover his face as low as the mouth, and 
effectually prevents prisoners from becoming acquainted with each 
other's features." 

The British government appears to have been fully 
aware of the immense importance of this principle, and 
determined to carry it out to the uttermost ; and ac- 
cordingly, in order to "make assurance double sure," and 
to render it absolutely impossible that any one of these 
prisoners should ever recognize another, they caused 
them, on leaving Pentonville, to be placed, three or 
four hundred together, on board a convict ship, and to 
make a voyage of four or five months to Van Diemen's 
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Land, without cap-peak, mask, visor, veil, or any other 
concealment of their features whatsoever. 

Let us now consider the result of this system ; re- 
marking, however, that as the situation of the prison 
is healthy, as its inmates are picked men, and as it is 
not uncommon to send back to Millbank or to the 
Hulks those found to be unfit for the discipline of the 
institution, and to procure medical pardons for those 
affected with consumption or other fatal disease, that 
they may go out of the prison to die ; the health of 
the prisoners, after all this sifting, ought to be far bet- 
ter and the deaths much fewer than that of persons at 
large of the same age in the vicinity. But if the 
medical pardons are counted as deaths, as they ought 
to be, this is far from the fact. For the four years 
during which the prison at Pentonville has been occu- 
pied, the actual deaths have been 6.64 in a thousand, 
the deaths, including medical pardons, 15.70, and those 
in the population of London, between twenty and 
forty years of age, 10.60 in a thousand. The cases of 
insanity were for the first year, 9.03 in a thousand, for 
the whole four years 2.29, and for the last three years 
alone 1.48. But this does not include cases of delu- 
sion. If these were included, the proportion would be 
more than three times as great as that last mentioned. 
The cases of mania all occurred within the first four- 
teen months, nine of the twelve cases of delusion 
within the first ten months, and the other three from 
the fifteenth to the twenty-first month. 

The first embarkation of prisoners from Pentonville 
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was made on board the Sir George Seymour in October, 
1844, and consisted of 345 who had been in the prison 
from fifteen to twenty-two months. The Surgeon- 
superintendent of that ship states, that he u experienced 
some difficulty in berthing and arranging these men, 
who, apparently from not having been associated to- 
gether for some time, were slow in comprehending 
orders, and equally slow in obeying them, though evi- 
dently tractable and willing; in fact, they had lost 
their gregarious habits, and did not again acquire them 
until after some weeks." 

"The sudden change from great seclusion to the 
bustle and noise of a crowded ship, produced a number 
of cases of convulsions, attended in some instances with 
nausea and vomiting, in others simulating hysteria, and 
in all being of a most anomalous character. The re- 
cumbent position, fresh air, mild stimulants, &c. were 
found beneficial in all these cases, and after three days 
the convulsions disappeared." 

In a subsequent letter this officer says, that his ex- 
pression as to the loss of gregarious habits had been 
greatly misunderstood, u that he only meant that the 
men had lost the habit of acting in concert as prisoners 
generally do ; that so far from this being a matter to 
be regretted, he considered it a great gain, as the gen- 
eral habit that prisoners have of acting together is in- 
jurious." He adds, " that there was no want of energy 
amongst them, no lassitude, and that he decidedly 
would have preferred them to other convicts as active, 
cleanly and industrious j that they were physically as 
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well and morally better ." He says also, that the con- 
vulsions were altogether hysterical, and were propa- 
gated by imitation, and ceased after the third day, 
leaving no bad effects. 

The commissioners of Pentonville ordered that thence- 
forth the prisoners should " be associated together " at 
Millbank, for a few weeks previous to embarkation, 
which shows that they did not think these indications 
of disease entirely unimportant, and that they could 
guess their cause. The great gain, which the prisoners 
derived from losing their gregarious habits, does not 
appear to have been of much practical use to them, 
since they reacquired those habits after some weeks. 
Whatever confidence may be placed in the Surgeon- 
Superintendent's opinions, at least as much must be 
placed in his statements of fact, and to be slow in 
comprehending orders, and slow in obeying them, how- 
ever gainful it may be on board a convict ship, is no 
qualification for earning a living in this country. 

The Surgeon-superintendent of the Maitland, which 
sailed from England for Van Diemen's land in June, 
1846, having on board 299 convicts, of whom 196 were 
adults from Pentonville, the rest boys from Millbank 
and Parkhurst prisons, says, " there has not been any 
decided case of mental imbecility on board this ship, 
but I have observed several laboring under a sluggish- 
ness of intellect, a slowness of thought and action, for 
the first few weeks they were on board, but which has 
now entirely worn off." As the convicts in this coun- 
try must go forth, at the end of their imprisonment, 
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into society unfettered and unrestrained, to earn their 
own living, a system which renders them incapable of 
doing so even for a few weeks cannot be adopted. 
When the only alternative, for however short a time, is 
starving or stealing, it is not to be expected that even 
the most reformed of our convicts should be saints 
enough to choose the former; and once returned to 
their old courses and their old companions, they will 
not of their own accord quit them again. 

The official reports of the commissioners for the gov- 
ernment of Pentonville are all pictures of complete 
success. The last, dated March 10, 1847, recapitulates 
their early prophecies of the perfect operation of this 
system, and claims for them the merit of complete ful- 
filment ; dwelling particularly on the immense benefit 
conferred upon the Australian colonies by sending there 
Pentonville prisoners, and on the eager desire of the 
colonists to receive them. 

But before that report was written, a cry from those 
distant regions had already reached the ears of the 
British ministers, and had led to a scrutiny, the result 
of which was a determination, that the transportation 
of convicts to Australia must be suspended for years, if 
not abolished forever. Probably it would be abolished, 
if it were not for the difficulty of deciding in what 
other manner to dispose permanently of three or four 
thousand convicts a year. 

It may be remarked also, that at the time when this 
last report was made, some of the individuals connected 
with this institution, speaking under that deep sense of 
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personal responsibility which can never be so strongly- 
felt by any official board, express themselves with a 
degree of hesitation as to the perfect success of this 
system, somewhat different from the unbounded con- 
fidence of earlier days. 

The chaplain, in his last report, dated February 13, 
1847, observes that "the monotony of solitude has 
been broken every day by social worship, in which they 
take a part and feel an interest — an immense support 
to the mind — and weekly more than once, by collect- 
ive instruction in school." He states, that the greater 
part have not been unduly depressed, and when they 
begin to take an interest in trade or education are re- 
markably cheerful. His report contains also the fol- 
lowing passages : 

" But asserting thus my conviction as to the favorable results in 
general of the experiment in Pentonville as regards mind, I am 
compelled, by another year's most anxious observation on the actual 
working of the system, to say that there are cases where it is oth- 
erwise, — i. e. where men taking no interest in religion, or books, 
or trade, and having no confidence in any one, make their confine- 
ment one of almost absolute solitude." 

" My impression is, that cases likely to prove unequal to separate 
confinement are generally discoverable from three to six months 
after reception." 

" Now there seem to me to be several conditions of mind from 
which danger may be apprehended, viz. 

u 1. When, from sullen obstinacy, no interest is taken in any 
instruction given here. 

44 2. When, from want of capacity to learn books or trade, there 
is no progress. 
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" 3. When, naturally active and energetic, it has ceased to 
make progress. 

•• 4. When it dwells intently and exclusively on any one sub- 
ject." 

44 The duration of separate confinement here has varied from 
fifteen to twenty-two months ; and a great number of these men 
had undergone, from their conviction to their final departure from 
England, fully two years' confinement 

44 Now certainly very many, indeed I would say the most, of 
those who endured longest imprisonment, appeared to me not to 
have suffered materially in any respect. They seemed, however, 
to have become less robust, or to speak more correctly, according 
to my own impression, from distinct recollection of them on en- 
trance, positively delicate. Almost every one of them complained 
of a loss of strength. 

44 But, however this may be as regards the physical energies of 
the men, there seems no sufficient reason, on moral and religious 
grounds, for wishing for any extension of the period of separation 
beyond eighteen months, but the reverse" * 

44 1 have therefore desired to see here not only the advantages 
which separation affords for breaking off old habits, for instilling 
right principles, and for forming new habits of thought and right 
feeling, but also some well-directed means for giving them daily 
exercise in the active duties of religion and society, before they 
pass from their almost solitary condition here, into the world 
again. 

44 1 think it should never be forgotten that what is aimed at in ail 
the costly efforts for the reformation of men here, is not only to 
keep them from further evil and final destruction to themselves, 
but also to fit them for society and the active duties of life, and 
that both these objects cannot be fully secured by separate confine- 
ment. 

44 From what I have observed of the men upon their being 
brought together prior to embarkation, and especially on the first 

* The italics are the chaplain's. 
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of these occasions, I am persuaded that much additional good would 
be accomplished, after a period of separate imprisonment, by a 
well-regulated system of associated labor, instruction, and worship. 
" Men really reformed would prove, as I have seen them on 
board the ships referred to, most useful to their fellow prisoners ; 
the greater part would prove capable, I am confident, of being 
raised to proper feelings as men, and the thoroughly bad would be 
sooner discovered than is possible under separation, and disposed 
of as they deserve." 

Major Jebb, one of the commissioners for the man- 
agement of the Pentonville prison, and high authority 
on this subject, in his testimony given before the Lords 
Committees, March 22, 1847, uses very guarded lan- 
guage. Having stated that the prisoners are very 
carefully selected as fit subjects, between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty-five, free from all diseases, which 
would render them likely to fail under the separate 
system, especially from any predisposition to insanity 
or consumption, carefully examined by the medical 
officer at Millbank before being sent to Pentonville, 
and again by the medical officer there, who may 
refuse any one ; he adds, " With these limitations 
the discipline has been generally safely carried out,. 
as far as I have had an opportunity of judging. I 
think we might make some little modification in those 
cases, where the health apparently is beginning to fail ; 
some little modification in those cases would be ne- 
cessary, in order to insure a better result than that 
which we already have had." 

Of the prison at Parkhurst, though a national insti- 
tution, it is not necessary to speak in detail, since it 
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is not so much a penitentiary for men, as what we 
should call a house of reformation for juvenile offend- 
ers. Its inmates are selected from those sent to Mill- 
bank for transportation, under the age of sixteen years.. 
They pass two or three years in this prison. Eor the 
first four months the prisoner works and takes his 
meals in his cell, but is taken out of it twenty minutes 
in the morning to wash, shortly afterwards an hour to 
attend in the chapel, an hour and a half for exercise, 
two hours at school, and fifteen minutes for evening 
prayers, at all which times, as well as in the chapel on 
Sunday he is in company with other boys, but is not 
allowed to speak to them. 

After this period of probation, he is placed in a ward 
containing between one hundred and two hundred in- 
dividuals, who work together, take their meals together, 
and exercise together, and are allowed free conversa- 
tion while exercising in the yards four times a day ; 
but who are at all times under the inspection of war- 
dens. 

This institution, first opened in December 1838, has 
been eminently successful There has been no case of 
insanity, and the deaths have been somewhat fewer 
than among the free population of the same age in the 
vicinity, as they have been with us in Charlestown. 

The general penitentiary for the kingdom of Scot- 
land is at Perth. The prisoners confined there are not 
destined to transportation, but at the termination of 
their imprisonment return into society ; and in this re- 
spect that prison resembles our own more nearly than 
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the penitentiaries of England do. The system of disci- 
pline imitates that of Pentonville, excepting that the 
prisoners receive all their instruction in their cells. 
This amounts on the average to about seven minutes 
in a day. They exercise in yards and galleries in com- 
pany sixty-four minutes and a half every day, with the 
same mummery of cap-peaks as at Pentonville ; but at 
the distance of six feet from each other instead of fif- 
teen feet. To prevent their overstepping this limit, a 
long rope is provided having loops in it at this distance 
from each other, in one of which each prisoner inserts 
his hand, while he walks round the yard for his sixty- 
four minutes and a half. 

This procession, which must resemble the march 
of a gang of galley slaves more than anything else, 
being an appendage to the separate system, is no doubt 
admired by those, who consider the marching of the 
prisoners at Charlestown, in a single file from their 
cells to the chapel, as a violation of the rights of man ; 
and who maintain, " that all these enforced evolutions of 
grwrnrup mm, tend to destroy the individuality of char- 
acter, to lessen self-respect, and to degrade responsible 
beings into irresponsible machines." 

The testimony in relation to the prison at Perth, 
before the Lords Committees, taken April 16, 1847, is 
not entirely satisfactory. Not that any doubt is en- 
tertained of the integrity of the witnesses ; but some 
of their statements seem to invite a little cross-ex- 
amination. For one instance, the sheriff of Perthshire 
stated, that " unless from indisposition, or a tendency 
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to weakness of mind, or some other sufficient cause, 
the separation was carried out strictly." 

It is important to know what and how many are 
these sufficient causes, and in what manner they are 
provided for. Is it by permitting the invalids to be 
put together into a garden and allowed free inter- 
course with each other by day, or by lodging two or 
more of them in the same room at night ? 

To be frequently in company with others having 
cap-peaks over their faces, is the daily practice both 
at Perth and Pentonville, and we are assured by grave 
governors and by reverend chaplains, that the pris- 
oners, who have been thus associated every day for 
months, can never recognize each other after their dis- 
charge ; and what is more, we are expected to believe 
it, in spite of every day's experience to the contrary. 
Surely it is impossible to step into the street, or to 
look into it, without recognizing many persons, whose 
features we are not in a position to see ; and it is no 
more easy for us to distinguish an individual merely 
by his size, form, bearing, gait and other movements, 
because we have seen his face at some other time, than 
if we had not done so. 

It is not necessary to consider the discipline of the 
borough and county jails in England, though some of 
them have adopted a system of separation similar to 
that of the penitentiary at Pentonville, because it ap- 
pears from the evidence before the Lords Committees 
last spring, that in none of them is this system carried 
out so thoroughly as in that penitentiary, and that in 
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most of them it has been established but a short time. 
Beside which, the sentences of most of the persons 
committed to these prisons are for comparatively brief 
periods. In the five years ending with 1843, of nearly 
eighty thousand persons sentenced to imprisonment 
after trial by jury in England and Wales, more than 
seventy thousand were imprisoned for a shorter term 
than one year; and of three hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand, imprisoned after summary conviction 
before magistrates, more than three hundred and twen- 
ty-six thousand were sentenced for less than a year, 
and more than two hundred and fifty-three thousand 
for less than two months ; many for seven, fourteen, 
or twenty-one days. 

Imprisonment for very short periods cannot produce 
reform by eradicating old habits or establishing new, 
nor tend for the most part to prevent crime in any 
other manner, than by inspiring a dread of the pun- 
ishment How far this should be carried, and in what 
manner it may be rendered most effectual in any par- 
ticular place, depends so much upon the state of so- 
ciety and of public opinion in that place, that no 
general rules can be laid down upon the subject, — with 
our present limited experience of the various schemes, 
which have been suggested, — excepting such as hu- 
manity will dictate to every one. 

The laws of this State already provide, that in 
county jails, or houses of correction, no two prisoners, 
other than debtors, shall ever occupy the same room, 
except for work, unless in case of absolute necessity ; 
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— that debtors shall be kept separate from those ac- 
cused or convicted of crimes — the accused from con- 
victs—minors from notorious offenders — those ac- 
cused or convicted of mere offences, from those ac- 
cused or convicted of infamous crimes — that no two 
of these various classes shall ever meet, except for 
labor or for moral or religious instruction, and that 
no communication shall be allowed between prisoners 
of the different classes. Whether any further pro- 
visions may be necessary in relation to these matters 
need not now be discussed. 

The British government, enlightened by experience, 
has determined to make an important change in its 
whole system of secondary punishments; and last 
June, a plan was submitted to Parliament for this pur- 
pose, which will undoubtedly be definitively acted on at 
the next session. It proposes, that convicts under 
sentence of transportation, shall pass from six to 
eighteen months, — one year on an average, — under a 
system of discipline like that established at Penton- 
ville, and shall afterwards labor together in gangs 
on the public works in Gibraltar, or Bermuda, or in 
the new harbors of refuge in England. The time 
fixed for their labor is to bear some relation to the 
length of their sentences, so that one condemned to 
seven years transportation will after four years of 
labor be, in case of good conduct, entirely discharged, 
whereas the greater criminals, sentenced to much 
longer terms of transportation, after laboring on the 
public works for the time allotted to them, would be 
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transported to one of the Australian colonies, to earn 
their own living there, but prohibited from leaving 
the colony during the time of the original sentence. 
This would greatly diminish the number of persons 
transported; for, while seven years is the shortest period 
for which this punishment is inflicted in Great Britain, 
it is also the most common. Great importance also 
must be attached to the statement of Captain Groves, 
that it is always difficult to obtain sufficient employ- 
ment in the prisons of Great Britain; whereas it is 
obvious, that on the public works the men might be 
kept constantly and actively occupied. 

Thus it appears that the new system now proposed 
to be established there, provides for one year of Pen- 
tonville discipline, followed by four or more years of 
social labor. During this latter period, we are told that 
the prisoners are to receive moral and religious instruc- 
tion, and to be entirely separated from each other by 
night. This is well. And if it is designed also to 
furnish them, during the intervals of labor, with the 
means and opportunity of such intellectual culture as 
they are capable of receiving, — to guard carefully 
their intercourse by day, — and to prevent their hav- 
ing free and uncontrolled conversation by night ; it is 
a design worthy of the greatness, the wisdom, and the 
benevolence of England. If not — those establishments 
are likely to become what our older prisons were, mere 
schools of depravity and guilt ; and it behooves her to 
hold out to such prisoners every possible inducement to 
enlist abroad, and remain there. Let her beware that 
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they never return at any time, or in any event to her own 
shores. Better recall the u wolves, her old inhabitants" 

It is worthy of notice, that in the debates in the House 
of Commons, on the third and tenth of June last, Sir 
George Grey, expressed his concurrence in the opinion 
of Sir Benjamin Brodie and Dr. Ferguson, who had 
both been on the commission for the management of 
Pentonville prison, that the utmost watchfulness and 
discretion on the part of the governor, chaplain and 
medical attendants, would be requisite in order to ad- 
minister the system established there with safety, and 
Sir James Graham repeated the same sentiment. Now, 
why urge the necessity of extreme caution, if there is 
not extreme danger ? We hear nothing of this ne- 
cessity with relation to Parkhurst or to Charlestown. 
And if there is great danger that the bodily and mental 
health will in many cases be so deranged as to require 
medical interference, is there not a certainty, that in 
many more there will be a degree of debility and de- 
pression not amounting to positive disease, which no 
vigilance can detect; in which the intellect will be 
enfeebled without being prostrated, and the nervous 
system seriously impaired, though not absolutely shat- 
tered ? These effects when perceived, may perhaps be 
deemed hereafter, as they have been heretofore, to be 
evidences of reformation. But it is a capital error to 
suppose that they promote or indicate any real im- 
provement of the morals or of the intellect. 

As the British government, however, already pro- 
poses to reduce the average time of confinement at Pen- 
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tonville from eighteen months to twelve, and appears to 
be aware of the necessity of the utmost watchfulness 
in this matter, it may be presumed that it will ex- 
ercise such watchfulness, and if further experience 
should recommend it, will confine the application of 
this system of social separation and laborious idleness, 
to three months or three weeks; the less the better ; 
though it cannot be expected entirely to abandon an 
establishment, which was built at so great a cost, and 
with such lofty predictions. 

But there is surely nothing in this model system, 
which we need wish to imitate. Their daily walks 
are unnecessary here, for vigorous toil is exercise 
enough. We need not set apart two days in the week 
for the moral and intellectual culture of our prisoners, 
for their labor is not so oppressive and exhausting as to 
prevent their having the strength, as they have the 
time for it every day ; and this daily variety of occu- 
pation seems to us better than to give the whole day 
to one pursuit alone ; far better than one whole year 
of Pentonville education followed by four years of un- 
mitigated toil. 

It is not pretended, that the system established here 
is perfect. Far from it. It is hoped that it may go 
on improving from year to year, and still be regarded 
as an experiment, a system upon trial ; and not one 
whose invariable success we are willing to vouch for, 
or to the future support of which we are in any man- 
ner pledged. The system which will produce a com- 
plete reformation in all convicts, or in most of them, 
is yet to be discovered. 
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Still less is it presumed to urge its adoption on other 
countries, or to express the slightest regret or aston- 
ishment, that they do not prefer it to their own. It 
may well be, that a mode of prison discipline fitted 
for Massachusetts, with its few hundred convicts, 
is inapplicable to England with her thousands. It 
may be that France, with her immense resources, and 
her sisters of charity and her brothers of charity, can 
furnish every one of her convicts with a constant suc- 
cession of virtuous companions ; and that other nations 
of Europe may have special reasons unknown to us for 
establishing different systems. Of these things they 
must judge for themselves. But without the slightest 
disposition to dictate to them, we do not feel called 
upon in relation to this subject to submit to their dic- 
tation. 

Considering, then, that from the experience of our 
own country hitherto, it appears that the system of 
constant separation as established here, even when ad- 
ministered with the utmost humanity, produces so 
many cases of insanity and of death as to indicate 
most clearly, that its general tendency is to enfeeble 
the body and the mind ; — considering that the results 
of labor under our different systems, where both are 
best enforced, abundantly show, that habits of industry 
and skill in laborious occupations, may be more speed- 
ily and effectually acquired by working in company 
with others under the constant inspection of a master, 
than they usually are in entire solitude ; — considering 
that our system of social labor is found to afford suffi- 
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cient gratification of the natural instinct for society 
to prevent any more frequent derangement of the 
health or of the intellect in prison than takes place 
in the community at large ; — and considering that 
this system may be maintained, and is maintained 
among us without frequent or cruel punishments ; — it 
may be concluded that it ought to be persevered in, 
until stronger evidence than has yet been produced, 
shall show some other system to be better adapted 
to our condition. 

Amiable enthusiasts among ourselves may tell us, 
that the benevolence of the people of Massachusetts 
will supply the State Prison at Charlestown, with thirty 
or forty gardens embellished with flowers, and re- 
freshed with fountains throughout the year ; and that 
for every four convicts committed to it, there will be 
found one enlightened, accomplished - and discreet man, 
who will gratuitously incarcerate himself with them 
to afford them the benefit of his society. But the 
sober judgment of New England will not be deluded 
by such dreams. 

And even if it were possible to admit such impossi- 
bilities, any system, however modified and improved, 
which allows none but solitary labor, though it pro- 
vide abundant means and opportunities for exercise 
and for society,, is still exposed to this great objection, 
that such labor must be interrupted for the purpose of 
exercise and for the purpose of society, and is always 
liable to be interrupted and made desultory by the 
listlessness or caprice of the convict ; and that there- 
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fore it will not be that diligent labor, from which 
alone, according to John Howard, honesty is to be ex- 
pected ; without which a subsistence cannot be earned 
in an industrious community ; and which can be made 
easy in no other way than by being made habitual ; — 
so that under such a system, only a portion of the day 
can be given to either of these three essential objects. 
Whereas they are all combined together under the 
system of social labor, m which all the time occupied 
by work is given to each of them ; and thus the prison- 
ers in general have at one and the same time every 
day, eight hours of diligent and useful toil, — eight 
hours of manly exercise, — eight hours of social exist- 
ence, — and time enough left for penitence and for in- 
struction. 
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No. I. (p. 79. ) 

[From the Boston Courier, corrected by the compiler.] 

Comparative Expense of the New Penitentiary in Philadelphia, and the 
State Prison at Charlestown, from 1828 to 1846, inclusive — on the 
authority of the Auditor-General's Reports for Pennsylvania, and 
State Prison Documents for Massachusetts. 

New Penitentiary in Philadelphia — Paid from State Treasury. 



• 

s 


Authority — 
Page of Audit- 
or's Report. 


Inspectors and 
others, on ac- 
count of New 
Peuitentiary. 


Salary of Offi- 
cers. 


Conveying Con- 
victs. 


Bounty to Con- 
victs. 


Amount charg- 
ed to coun- 
ties for sup- 
S>rt of their 
onvicts. 


1828 


28—29 


4,000 




672 19 






1829 




5,000 


1,000 00 


411 27 






1830 


32—33 


4,000 


3,784 50 


1,159 11 






1831 


«i « 




3,746 53 


1,177 96 






1832 


36—36 




4,045 43 


1,144 05 






1833 


37—38 


40,000 


4,312 50 


1,350 22 






1834 


(C CI 


80,000 


4,379 91 


1,636 57 


243 00 




1835 


39—40 


70,000 


6,796 18 


1,612 99 


204 00 


4,406 08 


1836 


47—48 


15,000 


10,502 28 


1,627 82 


226 00 


9,476 42 


1837 


40—41 




12,998 75 


809 37 


664 00 


9,564 28 


1839 


47—48 


20,000 


13,993 00 


1,496 84 


375 00 


14,043 81 


1839 


41—42 




18,044 76 


688 94 


332 00 


14,623 94 


1840 


39—40 




14,694 24 


619 73 


449 00 


16,730 44 


1841 


42—43 




16,699 68 


1,165 49 


405 00 


17,860 23 


1842 


43—44 




14,100 00 


908 62 


406 00 


11,027 33 


1843 


32—33 


8,000 


7,872 48 




332 00 


7,313 38 


1844 


34—35 




8,000 00 


381 11 




8,638 01 


1845 


34 




8,000 00 




692 00 


4,229 79 


1846 


44 




8,000 00 


145 00 






246,000 


159,870 14 


17,047 24 


4,268 00 


117,913 01 





State Prison at Charlestown — 


Paid from Prison Treasury. 


Year. 


Earnings above 


Expenses above 
Earnings. 


Year. 


Earnings above 


Expenses above] 
Earnings. 




Expenses. 




Expenses. 


1828 




12,167 07 


1839 


4,363 27 




1629 




7,599 70 


1840 




179 43 


1830 




6,897 02 


1841 




1,016 92 


1831 




477 31 


1842 


931 36 




1832 


4,192 32 




1843 




5,022 11 


1833 


6,995 57 




1844 


266 68 




1834 


7,646 23 




1845 


807 35 




1835 
1836 
1837 


7,000 00 
13,428 25 




1846 




504 98 


2,773 64 




45,960 02 


36,637 18 


1838 


66 94 




1 
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The larger sums in the first column relating to Pennsylvania 
were probably for improvement and enlargement of buildings, 
and additional blocks of cells. 

The salary of officers in the new Penitentiary in Philadelphia is 
paid from the State Treasury, irrespective of the earnings of the 
prison labor, which is inadequate to pay other expenses. The sal- 
ary of officers at Charlestown is paid from the Prison Treasury, 
out of the earnings of prison labor, and amounts to more than 
$15,000 annually. The expense of conveying convicts is paid 
from the State Treasury in Pennsylvania, and from the Prison 
Treasury in Massachusetts ; but it does not appear from the Au- 
ditor-General's Report in Pennsylvania, what proportion of the 
above items belongs to the new Penitentiary in Philadelphia, and 
what to the prison at Pittsburg, nor whether they all belong to both. 
The amount charged to counties for the support of their con- 
victs are items given by the Clerk in the new Penitentiary in Phil- 
adelphia, in October, 1845. 

The column of items of bounty to convicts is what was given 
to convicts connected with the new Penitentiary in Philadelphia ; 
whether at the time of their discharge, or while in prison, is not 
stated in the Auditor-General's Report. 

The earnings above expenses at Charlestown are proceeds of 
prison labor above expense for food, clothing, bedding, salary of 
officers, bounty to convicts — consisting of a new suit of clothes 
on discharge, and from three to five dollars in money to each, ac- 
cording to the distance he has to travel, his behavior in prison, and 
the probable use he will make of what is given him, the expense 
of transporting convicts from county prisons, and small incidental 
expenses — not heavy sums for erecting new buildings, or making 
extensive repairs. There have been appropriations by the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, of several thousand dollars, for repairs and 
improvements, new shops, &c., since 1828. 

In the right-hand column of expenses above earnings, the salary 
of officers is always included, which is the heaviest item of ex- 
pense in the prison at Charlestown, but not more than it should be, 
where the prison sustains the high character of the prison at 
Charlestown, and is to so great an extent a self-supporting institu- 
tion. 

It appears from the above table, that — 
There were paid from the State Treasury in Penn- 
sylvania to prison inspectors and others, on ac- 
count of the new Penitentiary in Philadelphia, 
from 1828 to 1846, inclusive $246,000 00 

In the same prison for salary of officers 159,870 14 

Amount carried forward 9405,870, 14 
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Amount brought forward $405,870 14 

For conveying convicts 17,047 24 

Bounty to convicts connected with the new Peniten- 
tiary, ........ 4,268 08 

Charged to counties by new Penitentiary for support 

of their convicts 117,913 31 



Total in nineteen years .... $545,098 77 

While, at the same time, in the State Prison at 
Charlestown, Mass., the earnings exceeded the 
expenses in certain years 45,960 03 

And in other years, in the same range of time, the 

expenses exceeded the earnings . . . 36,637 18 

Leaving a balance of gain to the prison at Charles- 
town, after paying all the expenses as above 

specified (not including improvements and new 

buildings) of $9,522 84 



No. II. ( p. 123. ) 

[ This Report of the late Dr. Cleveland is inserted here as con- 
taining views founded on actual observation, which may suggest 
further inquiries on the part of those who have opportunity to 
make them.] 

SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE WARDEN OF THE RHO DE ISLAND 

STATE PKISON. * 

To the Honorable General Atsc/uuly oj ilie State of Rhode Island, 

October Session, A. D. 1845. 

The undersigned, Warden of the State Prison, and Keeper of the 
County Jail in the county of Providence, respectfully submits the 
following statement of u receipts and expenditures " of said estab- 
lishments, together with a table showing the " circumstances of 
each convict in the State Prison," during the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1844, as by law required. 

He would further state, that he has heretofore circumscribed his 
annual report within the requisitions of law relating to the annual 
accounts and statistics of the Prison, without, however, deeming 
himself to be interdicted from the course pursued by the officers of 
similar establishments elsewhere, in presenting to the inspectors, or 
to the Assembly, as occasion may require, the results of their ob- 
servations, with a view to a full understanding of the system which 
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they are called upon to administer, and to all the improvements 
which time and experience may suggest. The undersigned will 
therefore take this opportunity of considering, without unnecessary 
prolixity, several subjects connected with the mode of imprison- 
ment here adopted, by way of a general answer to questions not 
unfrequently asked, and entitled to a reply from an officer whose 
position and duties should enable him, if faithful to his trust, to 
give the information required, in a plain and satisfactory manner. 

The inquiry is frequently made, " How does the present system 
succeed in comparison with that which, in its main feature of labor 
in strictly solitary confinement, has been discontinued ? n It is 
well known that this Prison was constructed and established upon 
that plan, and that the principle of strict seclusion has been given 
up for reasons deemed imperative. By an act of the General As- 
sembly of this State, passed at the January session, 1843, the 
inspectors of the State Prison were vested with full power and 
authority to cause the prisoners then under sentence, or who might 
thereafter be sentenced to said Prison, " to be enlarged of their 
confinement, by permitting such prisoners to perform labor in the 
corridor of said Prison ; by permitting more than one person to 
remain in a cell, or a nurse to be with them in case of sickness ; 
by admitting them to the yard of the Prison in the daytime ; by 
admitting such communications to and from their friends, and 
among themselves, and to receive such books and articles as might 
be necessary, under such rules and regulations as said inspectors 
might establish, and furnish to the warden, from time to time, con- 
sistent with the safe-keeping of said prisoners." The first of 
these provisions was immediately carried into effect, by causing the 
prisoners to perform their labor upon a platform erected in the 
corridor of the prison. Subsequently, a convenient workshop has 
been erected for the purpose ; and the prisoners are assembled 
together on the Sabbath for religious exercises. 

Does the result justify the change ? is the question. The under- 
signed is impelled by several reasons, in addition to that already 
suggested, to make a public reply to it. The change was, from a 
sense of duty, by him respectfully urged upon those having the 
authority to advise its adoption ; and after a careful observation, 
extending through a period of more than four years, of the inju- 
rious and alarming effects of solitary imprisonment upon the men- 
tal and physical condition of those who were the subjects of it 
It has been recently suggested, by a foreign writer of distinction, 
that the system of solitary imprisonment in this state failed through 
the mismanagement of those charged* with the duty of carrying it 
into effect — an imputation which shifts the radical fault of the 
system itself upon the administration of it, and which may be 
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deemed worthy of notice and refutation. Further, the undersigned 
believes it to be due to the cause of general humanity, that all 
mistakes of the penal code, so soon as discovered, should be so 
freely and distinctly explained, that there may be no danger of 
their repetition, here or abroad ; and that the amendment of them 
may be carried to the account of *• public justice, which, at the 
present day, has been disrobed of the purely vindictive character 
formerly associated with it ; lays the hand of reluctant severity 
even on its most deserving victims ; avoids all unusual, unneces- 
sary, and cruel inflictions ; and looks not only to the security and 
protection of society, but to the welfare of the prisoner ; regard- 
ing, in the spirit of Christian benevolence, every crime, however 
great, as a still greater misfortune, both to the offender and to the 
state." 

In these remarks, I am very far from designing to reflect on the 
intention and object of any, who were instrumental in devising and 
establishing this Prison upon the plan of solitary labor ; joining as 
I did with the great majority, who required its erection, by their 
votes. The plan was generally approved, and widely sanctioned, 
at home and abroad. The u old jail " system, of herding together, 
within a narrow compass, prisoners of every age and degree, with 
its attendant consequences of moral and physical pollution and 
degradation, was condemned by all ; and public opinion, impelled 
by the prevailing theory of the day, as approbated by the most 
enlightened philanthropists of this and other countries, very natu- 
rally oscillated to the other extreme, and demanded the experiment 
of entire seclusion of the offender, with wholesome labor, and 
with the exertion of such moral means as should afford to him the 
hope of amendment and restoration, (when the limits of the law 
should permit,) as a purified and reclaimed member of society. 

But the system, thus founded in the most honorable and humane 
intentions, had the inherent and incurable defect of being in oppo- 
sition to the laws of the physical nature of its subjects, which no 
human laws can change. Under the old plan of promiscuously 
herding together by day and night, the prisoner was debased and 
brutalized ; under the new, he is, in too many instances, carried 
through " a slow, corroding process," to the derangement, or de- 
struction, both of body and mind. This tendency of the solitary 
system, it is true, was predicted, upon natural principles, by some 
eminent opponents, whose benevolent sagacity forewarned, though 
ineffectually, the friends of Prison reform of the result which they 
might expect ; but experience was necessary to exhibit it, and at 
an expense which it is painful to contemplate. 

"The errors of philanthropy are among the most injurious and 

35 
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difficult to avert, as they are associated with good motives, and sup- 
ported by the zeal of honest men." 

It is to one of these, and to its correction, that I have, for the 
reasons given, now solicited a portion of your attention. 

Before proceeding to particulars, I would make the additional 
remark, that, though the number of prisoners here confined has been 
small in comparison with those in the Prisons in some other and 
larger States, no better opportunity was ever afforded to observe, 
with care and in detail, all the effects of imprisonment on the con- 
victs than that which has been here presented. 

Commencing as I did with but three prisoners, and having con- 
tinued for six years, with an increase of about ten prisoners in each 
year, I have been enabled to become particularly acquainted with 
each individual upon his admission, and minutely to notice every 
change that took place during his confinement. 

That the failure of the system of labor in solitary confinement, in 
the Rhode Island State Prison, was not fairly attributable to the 
defect of its administration, appears at once from a statement of the 
mode and regulations of imprisonment here, which were the same 
as those adopted in older establishments elsewhere. The Prison 
was erected at a large expense, and is well and substantially built, 
to answer the purpose designed. The cells, being intended for 
constant habitation and workshops, were made large on that ac- 
count, being, in the lower ranges, eight feet broad, fifteen feet 
deep, and eight feet high. From the second range, about three 
feet in depth are taken off by the corridors ; but from the pitch of 
the roof, the upper cells are higher, and contain about the same 
number of cubic feet as the others. Each cell has a pine floor ; 
is sufficiently lighted for the performance of any mechanical labor, 
with two squares of glass, each 14 inches by 5 ; is furnished with 
an abundant supply of pure water, and is warmed in cold weather 
with hot water circulated through iron pipes. The prisoner is 
comfortably clad, and sleeps in a wooden bunk, on a pallet and 
pillow of straw, (unless through sickness or infirmity a feather bed 
be allowed,) with such quantity of bedding as he may desire. The 
labor required was, as now, from fifteen minutes after sunrise to 
one hour before sunset, with two intermissions of half an hour each, 
for meals, from the 20th of March to the 20th of September ; and 
during the rest of the year, from fifteen minutes after sunrise to 
8 o'clock in the evening, with the same intermissions ; the use of 
a light for one hour being also allowed after the close of the even- 
ing work. 

Suitable medical advice end attendance were also furnished. 
Proper persons were licensed as moral and religious teachers, who 
visited the prisoners, principally on Sundays, for the purpose of in- 
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struction ; and preaching on Sundays was occasionally had in the 
corridor, the doors of the cells being opened as far as they could 
be without permitting the prisoners to see or communicate with 
each other. The Bible, books of prayer, tracts, and several other 
works of a moral nature, were also furnished to them, together 
with writing materials on Sundays. Communication in any form, 
with any person, was, as now, prohibited, excepting with the in- 
spectors, warden, and other officers of the Prison, the physician 
and moral instructors ; and no prisoner, in any case, was permitted 
to leave his cell, except once in three months for bathing, and in 
case of sickness, under the prescription of the physician, for exer- 
cise, not exceeding fifteen minutes a day, in the corridor. Corpo- 
ral punishment was excluded by law from the Prison, until shortly 
before the solitary system was mitigated ; and the only penalties 
inflicted were the deprivation of food, water, furniture, and bed- 
ding, for a longer or shorter time, in cases of refractory conduct, as 
the occasion might require. No partiality was shown among the 
prisoners from regird to their previous position in the world. Then, 
as now, the strict rule of this prison was to treat all, in all respects, 
precisely alike, with indispensable exceptions only in cases of sick- 
ness and infirmity. The whole system was carried into effect un- 
der the constant supervision and frequent visitation of a board of 
inspectors, having strong confidence in its superiority, and respon- 
sible to the legislative body for the discharge of their duties. Be- 
fore entering upon the duties of his office, the warden visited sev- 
eral Prisons in other States, upon the plan about to be carried into 
effect here, to possess himself in detail, and from observation, of 
the best modes of procedure, in order to an exact conformity with 
the most approved models. Before a change was made in the 
original plan of the Prison, by order of the legislature, an inquiry 
was instituted, in that body, into the operation and result ; and no 
complaint or suggestion was made that the original plan had not 
been properly and completely carried into effect, or had failed 
from any departure or innovation, authorized or unauthorized, on 
the part of its administrators. In addition to this, on inquiring for 
the model of solitary imprisonment, which our censor, Dr. Julius, 
of Berlin, holds up for imitation, and for non-conformity with 
which his strictures have been elicited, it is found to be the u New 
Model Prison," situated near the Caledonia Asylum, in the suburbs 
of London, which was put in operation four years after this, and in 
which the prisoners are permitted to assemble for religious worship 
on Sundays, disguised in hoods, and sitting in separate boxes, and 
also to take the benefit of air, sunshine, and exercise, in separate 
yards provided for that purpose, with " shelters or covered ways," 
that they may not even lose the privilege of going out in inclement 
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weather. It certainly betrays a lapse of memory, or a confusion 
of ideas, in our learned friend and visitor, to discover an identity in 
the American system of close confinement, as anywhere practised, 
with the very distinct system of the London Prison referred to, 
which appears to go even beyond the Auburn system, in allowing 
exercise and diversion out of doors. 

I submit, therefore, to your honorable body, upon this brief and 
incontrovertible statement of facts, that the punishment of solitary 
imprisonment was administered here in its ordinary and most ap- 
proved mode, and proceed to exhibit its consequences, and what I 
deem to be their physiological causes. 

Among the small number of prisoners at the onset, the bad effects 
of solitary imprisonment upon the mind were very apparent, not 
leading me, however, to consider them as arising from the peculiar 
confinement and discipline to which they were subjected. Like 
others, I attributed these effects to the prevalence of bad practices, 
according to a common notion among the medical attendants of 
similar establishments. In my capacity of keeper of the County 
Jail, beside debtors, persons accused and convicted, and occasion- 
ally madmen, dangerous to go at large, J had frequently under my 
observation, on commitment by the magistrates of the city of Provi- 
dence, vagrants of the most wretched description, who were seized 
with that species of derangement called delirium tremens, arising 
from the sudden deprivation of an accustomed excessive stimulus 
of the brain by ardent spirit. In observing these cases, I was for- 
cibly struck with the similarity of the symptoms in those who had 
become deranged in the State Prison, after a confinement of from 
six to eighteen months in solitude, to those manifested in the Jail 
in patients who became such after a confinement of but a few 
days, and undoubtedly from the abstraction of their accustomed 
excitement by drink. The appearance of similar effects, arising 
from apparently dissimilar causes, led me to an investigation of the 
subject, for the purpose, if possible, of ascertaining if such were 
the fact. From the uniformity of the symptoms of derangement, 
which made their appearance in a large number of the convicts in 
the State Prison, and were strongly developed in one sixth part of 
all who were there committed during a term of about four years, 
and all placed in the same condition, and under the same disci- 
pline, I was satisfied that all were affected by one and the same 
cause ; and being forcibly impressed with the identity of their de- 
rangement with that exhibited in the Jail, arising from the abstrac- 
tion of alcoholic stimulus, I at length was satisfied that the same 
general explanation extended to all the cases, though in one class 
of them no ardent spirit had ever been used to excess ; or, if so 
used, had been entirely abstained from from six to eighteen 
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months. In both classes of cases, I have come to the conclusion, 
that the derangement was produced by the abstraction of an accus- 
tomed stimulus to the brain, either natural, and requisite to a 
healthy action, or unnatural, and adapted to the supply of a morbid 
and injurious appetite, and thus necessary, by a bad habit, to the 
ordinary mental and physical action of the system. Persons who 
have never been deprived even of a small portion of what may be 
called their natural stimulus, for any considerable length of time, 
are little aware of its salutary and indispensable influence. Every 
moment of our lives brings us under its action, through the external 
senses, in ten thousand various forms. The succession of day and 
night, the changing seasons through which we are constantly 
passing, are all in continual action upon the springs of life. The 
momentary and ever-changing objects which present themselves to 
the eye, the continual and rapid variety of sounds which fall upon 
the ear, and, in short, the perpetual succession of phenomena, 
which address themselves to the senses, are all, in a state of per- 
sonal liberty, and except in the periodical intermissions of sleep, 
constantly operating upon the brain, and supplying it with that 
normal stimulus so necessary to the production of moral, physical, 
and intellectual health. In fact, all the external senses are but so 
many avenues, through which new impulses to the system are con- 
tinually flowing ; all which, including also social intercourse, com- 
bine in their operations, and give a perpetual impulse to the human 
system. Now, suddenly abstract from a man these influences, to 
which he has been so long accustomed ; shut him up, with but 
scanty resources of his own to keep the powers of his mind in 
action, in a solitary cell, where he must pass the same unvarying 
round, from week to week, with hope depressed, with no subjects 
for reflection but those which give him pain to review, in the scenes 
of his former life ; after a few days, with no new impressions made 
upon his senses, where even the sound of his own hammer is lost 
upon his ear, and one unvarying sameness relaxes the attention 
and concentration of his mind, and it will not be thought strange, 
that, through the consequent debility and irritability of its organ, 
the mind should wander and become impaired ; in short, that the 
prisoner should have the " horrors," and that too from the same 
cause that produces the disease in the man whose system has be- 
come accustomed to other and greater stimulus than his, and has 
had that unnatural but habitual stimulus suddenly withdrawn. Is 
not the brain, as a physical organ, subject to the same laws that 
govern all other parts of the system ? and may it not become para- 
lyzed or deranged for want of action, as well as from exhaustion of 
excitability by over-action ? 

Perhaps it would be advisable to draw the parallel more speci- 
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fically between the two conditions of derangement to which I have 
alluded. If a man have safely passed through an attack of delirium 
tremens, arising from the abstraction of his accustomed alcoholic 
stimulus, he will never be liable to another attack so long as he 
abstains from that stimulus. The same is true, so far as my obser- 
vation extends, of the prisoner who has safely passed through the 
same ordeal in the abstraction of his accustomed stimulus to the 
senses, such as has been described ; and he will spend the re- 
mainder of his days, so long as he shall remain in prison without 
any interval of liberty, though for years in solitude, and never be 
subject to a like attack. But the consequences may be irreparable, 
and he may be very much reduced in the scale of being ; without 
energy or capacity, for action, and unfit to be restored to society ; 
his animal propensities invariably gaining the ascendancy over his 
moral and intellectual faculties, inasmuch as the ordinary stimulus 
necessary for the former has not been abstracted to so great an 
extent. 

Again, let the long accustomed stimulus of alcohol be gradually 
withdrawn from those, who, in consequence of a depraved condi- 
tion of the body, would otherwise be the subjects of delirium, yet 
such is the flexibility of the human system, such its power, gradually, 
within certain limits, to accommodate itself to changes of condition 
without sustaining material injury, that it may be done with impu- 
nity. The same is true, and has been repeatedly exemplified under 
my observation, in regard to the effects produced by the abstraction 
of the natural stimulus of the brain in solitary imprisonment; and, 
without a single exception, those who have suffered the greatest 
deterioration from solitude, are men who possessed the smallest 
portion of intellect, who depended almost wholly upon external 
influences to keep their brain in action, and who had their accus- 
tomed and necessary resources suddenly and almost entirely ab- 
stracted. But those who are blessed with better intellects, and 
who are consequently supplied with a stock of internal resources, 
upon which to sustain themselves, have been enabled gradually to 
let themselves down, and have become accommodated to their new 
and inferior conditon, without, or with less perceptible injury. 

Again, when the accustomed excessive use of ardent spirits is 
suddenly suspended, and symptoms of delirium tremens ensue, 
nothing is better adapted to relieve the patient than the adminstra- 
tion of his usual stimulus. The same is true in relation to that de- 
rangement produced by solitary imprisonment, in support of which, 
and more clearly still to show the identity of the two conditions of 
derangement under consideration, I shall now adduce a few cases 
of the latter, assuming that those of the former class, as well as the 
treatment of them, are too well known to require a description at 
this time. 
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CASES. 



Prisoner No. 6, white, aged 28 years, was sentenced to separate 
imprisonment for four years. His health was somewhat impaired ; 
hut he was of temperate habits, possessed of ordinary intellect, but 
uncultivated, with large perceptive faculties, a nervous-sanguine 
temperament, and a good flow of spirits. He had passed a roving 
life, without regular employment. He showed symptoms of de- 
rangement about the twelfth month of his confinement. The 
principal feature of his derangement was a constant dread and fear 
of some imaginary danger. In this state of mind he attempted to 
commit suicide, to avoid being flogged to death, which he was sure 
would soon be done, though at that time corporal punishment was 
not allowed in the Prison. He was continued in solitude during 
the remainder of his sentence, and was discharged from Prison 
almost an idiot. As no one knew his name or home, and he was 
not in a suitable condition to be at large, he was placed in the 
County Jail for safe keeping. At this time, every indication in his 
appearance was, that he would never again be restored in the 
slightest degree. Being harmless, he was placed in one of the 
rooms appropriated to debtors, where, to my surprise, after associ- 
ating with them for several months, he seemed to regain some 
glimpses of memory, which apparently had been lost for nearly 
three years. He is now in the Lunatic Asylum at Concord, New 
Hampshire, in the hope of the restoration of his faculties ; but with 
what success, time has not disclosed. 

A similar condition of imbecility, I think, would often be conse- 
quent upon the excessive use, or the sudden abstraction, of ardent 
spirits, were it not for the fact, that, in extreme cases, the physical 
powers sink with the intellectual, and death overtakes the victim. 
But, according to my observations, where a long and excessive use 
of ardent spirit has been indulged in, although the animal functions 
may survive the shock of its abstraction, the moral and intellectual 
faculties never regain their original integrity. The same remark 
will, in my judgment, apply with equal truth to the individual whose 
system has received any considerable or long-continued derange- 
ment by the abstraction of his natural and accustomed stimulus in 
solitary confinement. 

Prisoner No. 8, white, aged 40 years, was sentenced for five 
years ; a man of temperate habits and good health, of inferior 
intellect, with strong passions, and a considerable share of cunning. 
His temperament was bilious-sanguine, and very much disposed to 
mirthfulness. He could neither read nor write, and was very 
ignorant, except of the expedients to gain a dishonest livelihood : 
his occupation irregular. He became deranged about the tenth 
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month of his confinement. Symptoms of delirium tremens were 
in his case more completely developed than in the preceding. I 
have found him in the greatest state of terror and alarm, in conse- 
quence of his seeing some one at his window, with a long pike, for 
the purpose of killing him. Under this impression, I have seen 
him crouched in some corner of his cell, where he could not be 
reached from the window, his whole frame in a state of tremor 
and agitation, indicating the greatest fear. Under this fear and 
excitement, he also attempted suicide. This state of delusion 
continued about six months, when he gradually recovered his com- 
posure, with the mental faculties much reduced. He remained 
four years in solitary confinement, at which time the system was 
abolished. But so great was his aversion to leaving his cell for 
labor ; that he was allowed to continue there during the remainder 
of his time. 

Prisoner No. 20, white, aged 32, was sentenced for twenty 
months. His constitution was impaired by intemperate habits. His 
mental faculties were feeble and uncultivated ; his occupation that 
of a sailor ; no marked indication of temperament, and an even 
but moderate flow of spirits. He exhibited symptoms of derange- 
ment about the twelfth month of confinement, which increased until 
most of the symptoms of delirium tremens were fully developed, 
such as tremor of the hands, tongue, and voice, profuse perspira- 
tion, a delusion of the senses, and great fear of personal injury from 
false causes, leading him to arm himself with whatever was in his 
possession, and give battle to his imaginary enemy with the greatest 
desperation. He continued in this situation to the expiration of his 
sentence, having once attempted suicide. After being discharged, 
his recovery was rapid, and in a few weeks he was apparently 
restored to a sound state of mind. 

Prisoner No. 40, white, aged 28 years, of strong constitution, good 
health, and of temperate habits, was sentenced for two years. His 
natural abilities were fair ; he was barely able to read, but had 
never learned to write. His temperament was bilious-sanguine, 
and of an ordinary cheerful disposition. He showed symptoms of 
derangement, with a tendency to commit suicide, about the tenth 
month of confinement, soon exhibiting several well-marked symptoms 
of delirium tremens. When under great apparent fear and excite- 
ment, he related to me a plot he had heard formed in the Prison- 
yard for taking his life ; that he had also seen one of the conspira- 
tors at his window, with a gun, for the purpose of shooting him, 
t t he had saved his life by lying on the floor immediately 
r the window, where the gun could not be brought to bear 
him ; afterwards, that they resorted to suffocation, by burning 
r at his ventilator, and that he barely saved his life by 
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applying his face to the window, where he could breathe the external 
air. At this time, the law relating to the Prison had been so far 
altered as to allow two or more prisoners to remain in a cell. 
Accordingly, another prisoner was allowed to be with him, which 
alone appeared to be the cause of his recovery, after a few weeks, 
when, at his own request, he was left alone in his cell, where he in 
a short time relapsed and exhibited all his former symptoms. 
The company of a convict was again allowed him, as before ; and 
in about four weeks he was restored, without afterwards relapsing 
into his former condition, though his companion was removed, as 
before. 

Of the forty prisoners committed while the strictly solitary sys- 
tem was in operation, ten, or one fourth of the whole number, (two 
of whom were blacks,) manifested decided symptoms of derange- 
ment ; seven so much so, as to unfit them for labor for a longer 
or shorter period, and five were discharged insane, two of whom 
recovered, and three now remain unrestored to a sound state of mind. 

Of the nineteen committed since the system was abandoned, 
three only, — two whites and a black, — have shown symptoms of 
derangement. One of them is No. 20, whose case has been de- 
scribed, who was recommitted in about twelve months after his dis- 
charge, and who relapsed into his former condition about the fourth 
month of confinement. One other, a black, was so much deranged 
as to disqualify him for labor, his health at the same time being much 
impaired, though good when committed. He died of dropsy of the 
chest, in the tenth month of his imprisonment, and in the sixth 
week of his being so far deranged as to unfit him for labor. The 
third is in tolerably good health, and is not disqualified for work, 
though laboring under constant anxiety, depicted in his counte- 
nance, from the hallucination that he is visited by tempters, whis- 
pering in his ear the suggestion to commit some criminal act. He 
showed symptoms of derangement about the sixth month of con- 
finement. 

I would here remark, from all the observations that I have been 
able to make, that but few men, and those strongly constituted, can 
be subjected to the discipline of solitary imprisonment, as it was 
here established, without becoming, sooner or later, through its de- 
pressing effects, more or less debilitated in some of their physical 
and mental operations ; and I have not the least doubt, that under 
this, as well as under other systems of imprisonment, hundreds 
of convicts have been most inhumanly punished, for the innocent 
exhibition of some eccentricities of conduct during the trying pe- 
riod of their imprisonment, when, upon every principle of hu- 
manity, they should have been treated with more than ordinary 
kindness and compassion. Effects somewhat similar to the above 
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are often, in a greater or less degree, produced by the stagnation 
of the active powers, after retirement from a long and energetic 
business life. The individual having secured a competency for the 
body, without having laid up any internal resources, finds himself 
sinking under this new state of mental inertia. Upon the with- 
drawal of the accustomed stimulus of business, nothing is left to 
keep up the healthy action of the brain, and melancholy, and 
oftentimes suicide, is the result, and from a cause similar to that 
which operates in the production of delirium tremens. 

Similar effects are not produced upon the mind upon retiring 
from literary labors and pursuits ; and the reason is evident. The 
literary man carries with him, in his retirement, a store of food 
for thought and reflection ; and although his activity may be di- 
minished, there yet remains sufficient stimulus to support the brain 
under its somewhat altered circumstances, until it becomes adapted 
to them. The minds of literary men, however, sometimes be- 
come deranged under circumstances analogous to that form of de- 
lirium tremens arising directly from the excessive stimulus of ardent 
spirits. In both cases, the excitability of the brain, from excessive 
action, becomes exhausted ; and in both cases, the worst form of 
paralysis of that organ is the consequence. In some diseases, also, 
especially in the malignant form of typhus fever, where there is a 
sudden loss of the vital powers, a species of delirium ensues, very 
much resembling delirium tremens, and from which the patient is 
restored only by the use of the most powerful stimulants. 

Upon a review of facts like those I have now detailed, it is im- 
possible for me to hesitate in condemning the penal system of soli- 
tary confinement. Were it preferable in an economical point of 
view, — and the case is widely the reverse, — we could not hesi- 
tate in deciding the question between economy and humanity. 
' " Political society has the undoubted right to vindicate its laws, 
by assigning to the violation of them such penalties as the public 
safety and welfare may require, and such as do not conflict with 
the paramount injunctions of the divine Lawgiver." u It is, as I 
believe, the right of society to take the life of an offender, if neces- 
sary ; but not to take his mind, or to subject him to any process of in- 
fliction of which mental derangement shall be an ordinary, and not 
an unusual and unexpected result. There is no pretence of neces- 
sity for any system that operates in this way. There are others 
more safe, practicable and beneficial." " The legitimate objects 
for which judicial punishment are inflicted by the political state, 
are to administer retributive justice to the offender, to secure so- 
ciety against a repetition of his offence, and to deter others from 
imitating his example. The first object is accomplished by death, 
imprisonment, or other infliction upon the offender ; the second, by 
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the same means, and, still better, by his reformation ; and both the 
second and the last, by exhibiting a sufficient counterbalance of 
evil to weigh down any amount of pleasure or gain which may 
tempt him or others to do the like. And the amount of pain 
which society can inflict, is that which is strictly necessary in its 
own defence. All beyond this partakes of the crime committed, 
rather than of the justice which seeks to punish it ; is * cruel 
and unusual,' and is at war with the sound principles of govern- 
ment and the dictates of humanity." 

The improved physiology of the present day, without denying 
the possibility of an insane mind, according to the popular form of 
speech, recognizes no such phenomena, in the present state of ex- 
istence, without a proximate bodily cause ; though the remote 
causes may be bodily or mental, or both. And as the causes of 
derangement in solitary confinement, both proximate and remote, 
appear so uniformly to be of a physical nature, and so fully ade- 
quate to the effects produced,! do not deem it necessary to 
dwell on any other than that which it has been my endeavor to ex- 
hibit, and which, if it have received any attention from others, has 
not been estimated as its importance requires. 

Without dwelling on the greater expensiveness of the solitary 
plan, its effects on general health, its failure to deter from crime, 
(according to the promise held out,) and various other objections, I 
would remark, that the advantage claimed for it, of greater calm- 
ness of demeanor and easier submission to the rules of the plaec, 
on the part of the solitary prisoner, has not been realized here. 
On the contrary, solitude has been found to produce restless irrita- 
bility, and a peevishness of disposition, impatient of the unnatural 
restraint imposed on the reluctant body and mind, difficult to be 
dealt with ; while, in the performance of social labor, in silence, 
the men have been better subject to control, and have required less 
frequent exertions of authority than before. When shut up in the 
cells, they exercised, under the cravings of the social instinct, which 
walls and chains cannot repress, every contrivance that ingenuity 
could suggest, by means of the window, and the pipes passing 
through the cells, to hold some communication with each other ; 
and they were more frequently successful than would have been 
supposed possible. While, on the other hand, when the strict se- 
clusion of the cell was done away, and the senses of the prisoners 
were once more opened to a portion of their accustomed impres- 
sions, and the social nature had been partially relieved, by permit- 
ting company without conversation, a very marked change came 
over the prisoners, and they manifested most clearly to the observer, 
by their great cheerfulness, alacrity in labor, and prompter com- 
pliance with orders, that their condition was much improved, and 
that they were sensible of it. 
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In the year preceding the discontinuance of solitary imprison- 
ment, there was an average loss from sickness of twenty-five per 
cent, upon the labor of the convicts. During the past year, under 
the system of social labor, the loss, from the same cause, has been 
about six per cent. The necessity and amount of punishments for 
disobedience and violations of rules have diminished in about the 
same proportion. It should be added, however, that corporal pun- 
ishment has been introduced under the new system, and no doubt 
has operated to deter from offences, although it has been adminis- 
tered to two prisoners only in extreme cases. 

Another supposed advantage of the solitary plan — that of afford- 
ing secrecy and seclusion to the prisoner, so that he may go forth 
into the world again without being recognized, and perhaps threat- 
ened or tempted by his associates — is, in practice, wholly illusory. 
For no man passes into Prison without an open trial, and the 
knowledge of friends and enemies ; and no man can expect to pass 
out again without being remembered. A hope of concealing the 
imprisonment, as the basis of reformation and a new character, is 
almost sure to be defeated ; and I believe that " experience fully 
warrants the assertion, that the prospect of thorough and lasting 
reform is the best where the offence is atoned for on the spot 
where it was committed, and before its witnesses, by honest exer- 
tions, and a life of integrity." 

Without seeking a controversy with the officers of other Prisons, 
I feel, nevertheless, free to say, after an attentive examination of 
their reports, setting forth the great amount of derangement which 
prevails under the system of strict solitude, and more especially 
the reports of the Eastern Penitentiary, at Philadelphia, which was 
taken as our model, that, in my opinion, the main, prevailing cause 
of derangement in those prisons has been overlooked ; and that 
the cases as described have been erroneously attributed to the 
prevalent practice of masturbation. 

It is at the same time asserted, that the very worst and most 
hopeless form of derangement, arising from this source, viz. de- 
mentia, the condition of being demented, and prostrated in body 
and mind, is frequently curable, and the cases are reported. We 
read also of acute dementia, (acute depression, or decay of the 
faculties ! — a phrase which sounds somewhat strangely to an old- 
fashioned practitioner,) of " erotic enervation," of hypochondria, 
hallucination, and " deviltry" among the list of causes ; from the 
description of which, I believe them to amount, in the whole, (ex- 
cepting the last, which is not precisely intelligible in this region,) 
to enervation of the brain, the organ of the mind, through the ab- 
straction of the greater portion of its appropriate and external 
stimulus. At all events, I shall be satisfied if I have said any- 
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thing to recall attention to this important subject, and to the closer 
investigation of the phenomena. If I am in error in this matter, I 
shall be more happy to be corrected than to detect the errors of 
others. If I am right, the boasted system of solitude may lose 
something of popularity, where it is still retained, and humanity 
will be the gainer. 

While it will be seen from the statistics of this Prison, before pre- 
sented, that the proportion of deranged has fallen from twenty- 
five per cent., under the solitary system, to ten per cent, of new 
cases, under the present, of solitude by night, with labor in com- 
pany by day, there is room for improvement, until this opprobrium 
shall, if possible, be removed, by reducing this deplorable evil to 
its smallest possible compass. This, of course, will be an object 
of solicitude with all concerned in the management of the Prison. 

In attending to the habits and dispositions of prisoners, it has 
been a question with me how far they would be benefited by inter- 
course or communication with friends on the outside. In some 
Prisons, occasional visits are allowed ; in others open letters are 
permitted to pass to and fro ; and in some, temperance newspa- 
pers are circulated. In this Prison, a stricter rule prevails, and 
no visitors, except those authorized by law, and except in extreme 
cases of sickness or otherwise, are permitted to see and converse 
with the prisoners. Without intending to interfere in this or other 
matters resting in the province of the inspectors, I may be allowed 
to say, that while there are some who may be almost said to be 
fortunate in being rescued from the base and contaminating asso- 
ciations with which they have been mixed up, and brought to this 
place, the case is different with others who have virtuous, sym- 
pathizing friends ; and there is a chord in the heart of the most 
erring, which can be touched by the hand of kindness, with an 
unfailing response. In looking over the writing-books which are fur- 
nished to the prisoners on Sundays, I have been occasionally struck 
with the home feeling manifested, and the yearning of prisoners 
after the better things that have been lost in the pursuits for which 
they had incurred the penalty of the laws. 

It is worthy to be considered whether a proper communication 
from abroad of the good influences of friends may not sometimes 
become an important element in the recovery of prisoners to a 
purpose of amendment, from which they will not so easily be 
swayed by their former temptations, on returning to the world. 

Among the great variety of topics which press upon my atten- 
tion, there are two popular errors relating to imprisonment, upon 
which I will offer a few remarks. One is, that the greater the 
severity practised toward a prisoner, the greater his punishment. 
It is very common, when improvements in Prisons are suggested, 
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for the greater comfort of the inmates, to hear the observation, that 
they ought to suffer, and the more the better ; that the way of the 
transgressor is hard ; and that the only way to benefit him is to 
make a deep and lasting impression of wholesome severity upon 
body and mind. It is true that pain is the portion of the prisoner 
for his offences, and that he must suffer, and deeply suffer, to be 
benefited. But there is a limit which cannot be passed without 
defeating the ends of the law, in retribution, public security, and 
personal reformation, and perverting justice into cruelty without 
an object. 

Says an American writer, " It ought to be impressed on law- 
givers, and all who are called upon to administer penal justice, in 
any of its modes, that it is possible, and indeed too common, by 
excess of severity, to sink the prisoner below the capacity of being 
punished at all, in wearing out the vigor and sensibility of body 
or mind, or both." " Let those who, without due reflection, ap- 
prove of the utmost harshness and severity to prisoners, that they 
may be made to feel and reflect, consider but for one moment 
what must be endured in a State Prison, even where administered 
under the least stringent regulations ; upon the total seclusion of 
the prisoner from friends, and from the external world, and from 
the knowledge of what is passing in it, for months and years ; 
upon the suppression of the social nature, and the sufferings of 
the mind even in the most hardened, — and he will dismiss, at 
once, an opinion which wars with the superior sentiments of hu- 
manity." 

The second error, allied to the first, is, that this harshness and 
severity are necessary to prevent prisoners from repeating their 
offences, or committing others, and being brought back again to 
confinement. The very reverse of this statement is the truth. 
" Words of kindness have subdued hearts in Prison that were 
callous to bolts and bars." " The only hope of reforming a man 
in Prison, and preventing his being brought back again, after his 
discharge, is in appealing to his intellect and moral nature ; in 
dispossessing him of his revenge, if he have any, against his 
prosecutors ; in reconciling him to the justice of his sentence, and 
to the labor and deprivations to which he is subjected, as being 
necessary, and tending to his own good ; in treating him like a 
man, who, though fallen, is not lost ; in raising up his self-respect, 
enlightening his ignorance, awakening his conscience ; in making 
him feel that he is not an outcast, and that there are those who 
* care for his soul,' and would be glad to see him renovated and 
restored to his place in society ; in governing him with firmness, 
but with as little severity as possible, and in showing him as much 
kindness, in every respect, as discipline will permit." With all 
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these means, accompanied by religious instruction, " the expecta- 
tion of reform in prison should not be too high, for reformation in 
the shade, where there is no temptation, like the virtue of hermits 
and monks, is endangered by exposure to the light ; and too fre- 
quently will not bear the contact of the world ; " and, further, 
"although in those who have committed what may be called 
crimes of excitement, there is often no deep-rooted depravity, yet 
the mass of convicts are those who are so broken down in moral 
character, as to be past recovery by any agency less potent than 
the special grace of God." " Hard usage will make a man very 
desirous to get out of Prison, but it will not prevent him from 
committing the crime that will send him back. And here lies the 
error of the advocates of severity. Conscience being seared, de- 
sire ascendant, temptation strong, judgment weak and easily de- 
luded by false hopes of concealment or impunity, the old offender 
is very apt to repeat his crime, at the first opportunity, notwith- 
standing the recollection of all that he may have endured in the 
very severest form of imprisonment. Where the greatest severity 
is practised will be found the greatest number of recommitments." 

The prisoners now committed here, possess as fair natural 
abilities as the average of the community ; most of them can read 
and write. A large majority of the convicts were addicted to the 
use of ardent spirit. All the cases of murder, — three in number, 
— and also all the cases of manslaughter, were instigated by 
" the demon of the distillery." 

Of the fifty-nine prisoners committed here, three have been 
committed a second time, but none a third. 

As appears by the physician's report, the general state of 
health in the Prison has been good for the year. One cause of 
the disproportionate tendency to affections of the lungs in inmates 
of State Prisons, is found in the general disuse of the voice, and 
consequent debilitation of the lungs, through the indispensable rule 
of continued silence. Reading aloud, rehearsing and singing in 
their cells, should be encouraged among prisoners, as a means of 
counteracting this evil. 

There are some other topics, connected with those already ad- 
verted to, which time and the space now occupied will require me 
to defer to some other opportunity. 

All which is respectfully submitted, by 

THO'S. CLEVELAND, M. D., 
Warden of the Rhode Island State Prison. 

Providence, October 30, 1844. 
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